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Union Organizers 
Holding Meetings 
Thru East Texas 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, March 8.—Officials 
of the oil workers’ union report- 
ed themselves exceedingly busy 
the past week along several 
fronts in the southwest, as the 


time for their big membership | 


The | basing its recommendation on 


campaign draws near. 
campaign is scheduled to sfart 
early in April, with the Gulf 


coast area the first major ob- | 


jective. 


A series of meetings is being 
held in the East Texas and 
Shreveport areas, according to 
J. T. Allen, organizer for Dis- 
trict No. 3. One meeting was 


Others are scheduled for this 
week at Kilgore, Selman City, 
Gladewater, Longview, Fort 
Worth, Tyler and Henderson, in 
East Texas. According to press 
dispatches Allen has stated that 
200 of John L. Lewis’ C.1.O. or- 
ganizers will move into the East 
Texas field early in April. “We 
shall make every effort to avoid 
strikes and difficulties,” Allen 
is quoted as saying, “but we 
have funds available in the 
event such trouble arises.” 


Oppose Outside Help 


Down at the Humble Oil Re- 
fining Co.’s Baytown, Texas, 
plant, meanwhile, 50 employes 
have gone on record as oppos- 
ing any outside assistance, es- 
pecially from Lewis, the C.LO. 
or any affiliated organization or 
associates. It is generally be- 
lieved the Humble’s plant at 
Baytown is scheduled for the 
first major membership drive 
by Lewis’ organizers. 

W. A. Thomas, chairman of 
an advisory committee appoint- 
ed at a meeting of the 50 em- 
ployes was quoted as saying: 

“This committee of 50 loyal 
employes is just a working 
nucleus and, following its or- 
ganization, there was a hearty 
response from additional em- 
loyes who already have _ in- 
dorsed the committee action. 
Other employes are signifying 
their accord hourly. 

“It is the unanimous feeling 
of the committee that Humble 
employes have enjoyed a peace- 

(Continued on page 6) 








: Curbing New Stations 
By Licensing Proposed 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 8—| 


State licensing and control of 


filling stations, as a means of 
“putting the brakes” 


construction, will soon be recom- 
mended to the New York state 
legislature by the joint legisla- 
tive committee investigating the 


committee’s chairman. 
The committee is said to be 


its discovery that, with every 
substantial increase in the num- 
ber of filling stations in a com- 
munity, “such as Buffalo”, the 


| price of motor fuel to the con- | 


sumer increases. 


Ehrlich pointed out 


filling stations and thereby hold 
down the percentage of profit 
on motor fuel’. 

Ehrlich said that the large oil 
companies want as many outlets 
as possible for their products, 
and that they are not concerned 
in who is paying the bill for 
these unnecessary outlets. 

“Of course”, said Ehrlich, 
“the legislature could not enact 
a law affecting any establish- 
ments now doing business, but a 
law could be passed, and we in- 
tend to recommend such legis- 
lation, clothing the state with 
broad powers of licensing and 
regulation. That would reach 
the heart of the problem.” 








Pay $105 in ‘Gas’ Tax 
In 1950, at Present Rate 


NEW YORK, March 8.—If 
present trends continue, gaso- 
line taxes to the average mo- 
torist would reach $105 per 
year by 1950, Baird H. Mark- 
ham, director of the American 
Petroleum Industries Commit- 
tee warns in a recent bulletin. 

In 1930 the average motor- 
ist was paying $18.60 a year in 
gasoline taxes and in 1936 $31, 
Mr. Markham says in a review 
of 18 years of state gasoline 
taxes. Today motorists are pay- 
ing $2,000,000 a day in taxes on 
motor fuel. Since Feb. 25, 1919, 
when Oregon first levied a tax 
on gasoline, and up to Dec. 31, 
1936, total gasoline tax cost was 
$6,169,876,693. Federal gasoline 
taxes since June, 1932, have to- 
taled around $772,658,000. 


on the | 
present wave of service station | 


that | 
“state licensing control and reg: | 
ulation will put a sharp check | 


|'and curb on the construction of 
held at Shreveport, March 5. | 


ALL PLEAD NOT GUILTY 
IN MADISON OIL CASES 





By A. M. PETTY 
MADISON, Wis., March 8 


Federal Judge Patrick T. Stone will decide in a few days 


its oil anti-trust cases. 


|whether the government has cleared the first big hurdle in 
gasoline industry in that state, | 


according to H. B. Ehrlich, the | 


Following arraignment here last week of 57 of the de- 


| fendants—all of whom pleaded not guilty—Judge Stone took 


under advisement the arguments supporting demurrers to the 
indictments charging a conspiracy to raise the spot market 
for gasoline by means of a so-called buying program. 

Next argument in the case will be in April, when the 
court will hear further arguments for lifting the grand jury 
secrecy oath, returning impounded documents and a number 


of pending motions and pleas. 


Lively Argument | 


Usually, argument of demur- 
rers is somewhat dusty. But 


lively exchanges between coun- 
| sel in court here March 4, 5 and 
6 
| background of the case. Counsel 


brought out much of the 


on both sides, as the argument | 
progressed, strayed from a 


|purely legalistic debate of the 


indictments’ wording. 

In opening the argument, Col. 
William J. Donovan, chief coun- 
sel for all but a few of the oil 
companies and company offi- 
cials involved, religiously kept 
his discussion within the four 
corners of the indictment, at- 
tacking its “ambiguous” lan- 
guage and “failure” to show 
jurisdiction. 


Stabilized Prices 


But in his summing up, after 
government counsel had made 
their arguments, Donovan brief- 
ly went into background of the 
case. 

“Involved in this case is a 
natural resource industry,” he 
said. “Unduly low prices for 
gasoline a few years ago caused 
the government to declare that 
waste of a natural resource was 
imminent and that the situation 
demanded co-operation between 
the government and the _ in- 
dustry. 

“The government, in the 
emergency, felt it necessary to 
stabilize prices to protect the 
small refiner and the workers’ 
wages,” he pointed out. 


Indicts “Normal Journalism” 


The indictment was de- 
nounced as an attack on “nor- 
mal. journalism” by Harry F.}| 
Payer, Cleveland, attorney for | 


| Warren 





C. Platt, editor 
publisher of NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEws and Platt’s Oil- 
gram, which are also named de- 
fendants. 

Judge Stone interposed sev- 
eral times to remark that the 
trade journals might be on a 
different footing than the oil 
company defendants. 


and 


Chaotic Conditions 


Chaotic conditions of the oil 
industry in 1933, with crude 
selling for a few cents a bar- 
rel and “hot” gasoline flooding 
the markets and demoralizing 
retail price structures, was also 
pictured to Judge Stone by 
Ralph Horween, Chicago attor- 
ney, representing two defend- 
ants. 


Crude Pegged 


Horween’s graphic description 
of these conditions and the steps 
taken by the government to 
remedy the situation, including 
“pegging” crude at $1 a barrel 
and “commanding” the oil com- 
panies to buy up excess gaso- 
line, drew fire from government 
counsel. 

John H. Lewin, special as- 
sistant attorney general, replied 
to Horween with firey empha- 
sis: 

“Defendants may attempt to 
justify themselves on economic 
grounds, but they need not 
think for one minute that they 
can ever go before a jury in 
this case with this sort of stuff.” 


A Dead Issue 
Earlier, another government 


counsel, Hammond E. Chaffetz, 


had retorted to Horween that 
“hot” oil “was a dead issue 


(Continued on page 21) 
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° ° Louisville Plant O 
Union Organizers | “U8 * 7 ant Pen 


Hold Meetings 


ee nee | 


| 
| Despite Picketing 





| 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 8. 

| —An attempt at organization of 

(Continued from page 5) | refinery workers in the Louis- 

; Ress | ville district, by the Internation- 

ful, harmonious and satisfying | a] Assn. of Oil Field, Gas Well 

relationship as employes of the | and Refinery Workers of Amer- 

company, in that the majority | ica, a C.L.O. affiliate, has met 

of the workers desire to con- | with little success, according to 
trol this relationship, to work ‘latest reports. 


= their own problems them-| at the Louisville Refining Co., 


“The committee went on rec- where efforts of union organiz- 
ord in a definite statement of | ers have centered since the first 
special emphasis that its action | of the year, the Pp lant is operat- 
is strictly a voluntary move- |ing at full capacity. When the 
ment.” | plant reopened, following the re- 
Active In Seminole | cent flood, a strike was called 
The Seminole area, in Okla- | and between 15 and 20 men 
homa, was pushed again rowed | walked out and picketing of the 
the foreground last week by re- a gg 
ports that another strike vote | Deman ee for . closed shop 
had been taken there, this one |and recognition of their union 


quired, including a refinery, 
now pass into the out-and-out 
government oil bureau. It has 
been asserted that leases held 
by private companies will hence- 
forth be turned to the govern- 
ment agency as rapidly as they 
expire. 


Mexican Government 


Enters Oil Business 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, March 8. — A 
new company, “General Admin- 
istration of National Petroleum” 
has been created by the Mexican 
government to take the place of 
the Petroleum Company of Mex- 
ico (Petromex), which has been 
dissolved by the stockholders, 
according to press reports here. 
The new company will be 
completely controlled by the 


by employes of the Mid-Conti- 
nent Petroleum Corp. working 
in the Seminole field. 

C. H. Chaffin, secretary of 


the Seminole local of the oil | 


workers’ union, was quoted as 
saying that “about 122 of the 
company’s 160 workers in this 
area” attended the meeting and 
that only one vote was cast 
against the strike resolution. 


|as the sole bargaining agency | government, which also con- 
|have been refused by E. H. | trolled 51 per cent of Petromex. 
Brown, Jr., company president. |The functions of the new com- 
According to Brown, a union | pany, according to the reported 
| organizer was sent here early in }statement of President Lazaro 
| January to organize the Louis- | Cardenas, are to: “carry out ex- 
ville refineries, and to move |ploration and exploitation of 
'from here to the Standard Oil | lands within the national pe- 
|Co. of Ohio’s Latonia, Ky., re- | troleum reserves; to seek de- 
'finery. THis organizer, R. H.| velopment of the national pe- 
| Spickel, is still in Louisville, and | troleum industry; to regulate 








To Carry Price 
Fight to Public 





N.P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, March 8. 
Terming their action the 
“ground work for a finish fight 
on margins”, the Master Gaso- 
line Operators’ Assn., Inc., a 
local dealers’ organization, has 
announced a plan to distribute 
200,000 cards to motorists ask- 
ing their help in opposing the 
new Ohio commercial consumer 
discount price. 


On these cards is a message 
to the motorist stating that sup- 
pliers are selling gasoline to 
commercial accounts at 4% 
cents under the price to the mo- 
torist, and that the dealer must 
pay 1% cents more per gallon 
than the consumer who buys 
onfy 1000 gallons per month. 
Dealers are to distribute the 
cards from their stations. 


The text of the card reads: 
“Mr. Motorist:— 


“Do you know that our sup- 
pliers are selling gasoline to 
|commercial accounts at 4% 
| cents under the price you pay? 


Do you know that the dealer 





| 
| 


‘is far from achieving his goal, | the interior market and exporta- | who hands you this card must 
according to Brown. 'tion of petroleum and derived | pay 1% cents more per gallon 
| products, assuring a supply in| than the consumer who buys 
general to the nation and par-| only 1000 gallons per month? 
‘ticularly to the government; to | Since the NRA the gasoline re- 


A “sit down” strike at the 
natural gasoline plants of the | 
Empire Oil & Refining Co. in 
the Seminole and Tallant areas | 
was ended Feb. 13, after the | 





men had been idle for 44 days. Foreign Rights 


| facilitate the training of Mexi- 


An increase of 10 per cent in 


pay was reported to have been | 
It will | 


the basis for settlement. 


be approximately 15 months, 


therefore, before the workers | 
who were on strike receive, | 
through the 10 per cent pay in- 


crease, the wages they did not 
earn while on strike. 

Meanwhile Chaffin has been 
quoted as saying that strategy 
committees were appointed two 
months ago to direct a “sit 
down” strike if one is called 
against the Mid-Continent com- 
pany. “We have our guns load- 
ed,” Chaffin is quoted as say- 
ing, “and a contract is in our 
hands. If they don’t come to 
us we have the authority to call 
a strike.” 

Late last year there were re- 
ports that a strike had been 
threatened at the Mid-Conti- 
nent’s refinery in West Tulsa 
but later it was announced the 
company had reached an agree- 
ment with its employes. The 
company has consistently de- 
clined to discuss the matter. 





NEW YORK, March 4.—Wal- 
ter J. Kenlon, an official of the 
Kenlon Oil Co., died today at 
his home in Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J., of a heart attack. He was 
27 years old. He is survived by 
his parents and two brothers, 
Gerald K. and Edwin T. Kenlon. 


| ment 


| whose communistic philosophy | 
(has been made known in nu- 


'ecan technicians in petroleum 
work; and to execute all classes 
of operations and work related 
‘to the production, acquisition, 
‘alienation, transportation, stor- 
N.P.N. News Bureau | age, refining and distribution of 
TULSA, March 6.—What the | petroleum, gas and all their de- 
immediate effect on private in- | rivatives.” 
dustry will be of the formal en- It is reported that all new con- 
try of the Mexican government 
into the oil industry, none of 
those familiar with affairs in 
the southern republic would 
care to predict. There is agree- | pire. 
ment among them, however, | 


Are Questioned 


national concern and all foreign- 
‘held concessions will also be 
|turned over to it when they ex- 


'cessions will be granted to the | 





that this move discourages still | 
further investment and develop- 
in oil operations in | 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEws has had so many re- 
quests for the article “Put- 
ting the Supreme Court 
Argument in Simple 
Terms,” carried in its Feb. 
24th issue, that reprints 
have been prepared, which 
are available to readers 
upon request at the follow- 


Mexico. 
The government of Mexico, | 


merous ways, March 2 wound 
up the affairs of the semi-official 
Petroles de Mexico and turned 
its assets to the newly formed 


“General Administration of Na- ing prices. ; 
tional Petroleum.” President 1 to 25 copies ........ 
Lazaro Cardenas, by formal dee 2: =::==+:: 10¢c a copy 
cree, authorized the new de- 25 to 50 copies ...... 
partment to engage in all) —cerrrsesss .8¢ a copy 
phases of the business, from de- 50 to 75 copies ...... 
velopment to retail marketing.) 8 sss sees 6c a copy 
The Petroles de Mexico, | Over 75 copies ...... 
known as “Petromex”, was) _ccrtrssee: o¢ a copy 
formed in 1934 with some pri- | Please enclose  remit- 


tance with orders. Write 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEws, Cleveland, O. 


vate capital, some government, 

to exploit government lands. | 
All concessions it had been giv- | 
en and other property it had ac- | 





tailer’s labor costs, rents, and 
cost of living has gone up. The 
oil companies in the same pe- 
riod have cut the dealer’s mar- 
gin of profit and increased their 
own. We will have to fight for 
a square deal. Will you back 
your gasoline man up Mr. and 
Mrs. Motorist? 

“Signed, 

“Your Gasoline Dealer.” 


The new commercial consum- 
er ‘price now in effect in the 
| principal communities in Ohio 
|is equal to the tank car price 
plus 0.5 cent for commercial ac- 
counts using 1000 gallons of 
gasoline or more per month. 





Crude Price Changes 


HOUSTON, March 8. — On 
|Feb. 23 Shell Petroleum Corp. 
/met the advance posted that 
‘date by Magnolia Petroleum 
Co. on Iowa district, La. crude, 
‘by advancing higher grades 10 
‘cents and the low gravities 
'from 6 to 10 cents. Shell’s new 
|gravity schedule begins with 
‘below 18 degrees, at $0.90, 
'rather than below 20 at $0.84 
'as formerly, and ends with top 
grade of 34 and above at $1.29. 
|A 2-cent differential is posted 
'on grades up to 21-21.9 inclu- 
| sive, then a 3-cent differential 
| from 22-22.9 to 26-26.9 inclusive, 
and again a 2-cent differential 
| from 27-27.9 to 34 and above. 
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Bill to Extend Connally Law 
Introduced in House by Dies © 


} 


| 





N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, March 9.— 
The proposal to make perma- 
nent the Connally law prohibit- 
ing interstate shipments of 
“hot” oil is back in the Wash- 
ington spotlight this week. 

A bill to bring about this 
permanence, identical with that 
of Senator Tom Connally, on 
which lengthy hearings were 
held last month before a Senate 
Finance Committee Subcom- 
mittee, has been introduced in 
the House by Congressman 
Martin Dies, of Texas, and re- 
ferred to the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

Meanwhile, it is expected the 
Senate Finance Committee will 
report the bill to the floor of the 
upper house soon. 


Stormy Sessions 


Another committee report ex- 
pected this week is that of the 





House Judiciary Committee on | 
the Tydings-Miller resale price | 
maintenance bill, although the} 
committee sessions on the bill | 
have been marked by discord, | 
cording to reports. The com- | 
mittee ordered the measure re- 
ported out at a session March 9, | 
after lengthy discussions. 

Chief “disturber” of peaceful | 
committee consideration of the | 
bill has been New York’s Con- | 
gressman Celler, who contends | 





resolution by Congressman 
Pettingill, Indiana, and a 
special labor department in- 


vestigation of labor practices 


| themselves for regulating wages ja resolution by Congressman 
| and hours in industry under a | Citron, Connecticut. 


Both Houses of Congress have 


|passed the bill appropriating 


$2,450,000 to the Bureau of Mo- 
tor Carriers, Interstate Com- 


|of employers in all industries |merce Commission, for admin- 


Congressman Bulwinkle, 


N.| selling to the federal govern-| istration of the Motor Carrier 


C., who drew the minority re-| ment would be instituted under ! Act. 


port, signed by six other com- | 


mittee members, declared the 
bill’s passage would 
rate making back to the un- 
satisfactory conditions which 
existed prior to 1887 and con- 
tinued until 1910, when the 
long-and-short haul clause was 
amended.” 

The provision sought to be 


repealed prohibits charging of | 


a higher rate to a less distant 
point than to a farther distant 
point over the same railway 
line or route in the same direc- 
tion. 


| 
Other Legislation “Dormant” 


“throw | 


New Bills in Congress 





| 
} 


| 





IN THE HOUSE 


HR 5366, Dies, Texas, to make 
permanent the Connally “hot” 
oil law; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. 





As yet no committee action 
on the multiple proposals for | 
federal regulation of stream | 
pollution has been taken, and | 
other bills pending remained in | 
status quo during the week. | 
Among these are _ Senator 
Borah’s bill to divorce pipe lines | 
from production, Congressman | 
Lea’s proposals to regulate im | 
terstate transportation and sale | 
of natural gas and to broader | 
the powers of the Federal | 
Trade Commission, and Con-| 
gressman Boland’s proposed 1 | 
cent a gallon tax on fuel oil. | 

Another champion of discon- | 
tinuance of the federal gasoline | 
and lubricating oil taxes made | 


his appearance on Capitol Hill | 


HR 5371, McClellan, Ark., au- 


_ thorizing appropriation of 
$300,000,000 for grants to 
states on a _ non-matching 


basis for federal aid highways 
for the next two years; in- 
cludes $50,000,000 for second- 
ary roads; Post Office Com- 
mittee. 

H. J. Res, 251, Citron, Conn., to 
extend lending authority of 
Disaster Loan Corporation to 
apply to flood disasters in 
1936; Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

H. J. Res, 258, Pettengill, Ind., 
to amend the constitution tq 
give states power to enact 
legislation and enter into com- 
pacts regulating wages and 


Summary of bills introducedfin both the House and 
Senate which propose legislation of importance 
to oil companies. 


hours; Judiciary Committee. 
H. J. Res. 262, Citron, Conn., 
authorizing a special labor 
department committee to in- 
vestigate labor practices of 
employers in the shipbuilding 
“and all other industries sell- 
ing to the Federal Govern- 
ment; Labor Committee. 


IN THE SENATE 


S. 1735, Logan, Ky., to create a 
federal Coal Trade Commis- 
sion, authorize cooperative 
associations of producers for 
marketing coal; Mines and 
Mining Committee. 

S. 1771, Black, Ala., authorizing 
appropriation of $300,000,000 
for grants to states on a non- 
matching basis for federal 
aid highways for the next 
two years; includes $50,000,- 
000 for secondary roads; Post 





Office Committee. 





the measure, in permitting quring the week. He is Con- | 
wholesalers and manufacturers | gressman Houston, Kansas, | 
to require retailers not to re- 'who, in a statement sent to all | 


States Move to Get Share 


a specified price, is a price-fix- | 
ing measure, and would allow 
unlimited markups. 

Celler is likely to present “ad- | 
itional views” when the measure 
is reported to the whole house, 
and take his battle for amend- | 
ment to the floor. He asserts 
it should be amended to put a 
“ceiling” in mark-ups allowable, 
and, in some way, to prevent 
unlimited price fixing. 

In a statement to the press 
Celler declared a “colossal 
price-fixing pattern of nation- 
wide scope is motivating the 
organized backing of the Tyd- 
ings bill ....” and other price- 
fixing measures, including the 
state resale price acts to which 
the Tydings bill gives added 
strength. 

Minority Report 


Congressman Pettingill’s bill 
to repeal the long-and-short 
haul provision of the Interstate 
Commerce Act was reported to 
the House Monday, but tacked 
to the favorable report of the 
Interstate Commerce commit- 
tee was a minority report scor- 
ing the measure as one which 
would place an “impossible 


| 
| 





burden” on shippers. 


these taxes “inequitable and 
unreasonably burdensome.” 
70 Special Taxes 


Houston pointed out that 


|“there are now over 70 special | 


taxes levied on the oil industry, 


alone, and there are over 130) jeast three state legislatures are | 


general taxes which are levied 
on the industry, many of them 
falling also upon others.” 

It is almost a foregone conclu- 
sion, however, that these taxes 
will be included in the revenue 
bill presented the House by the 
Ways and Means committee. 

Aside from the Dies bill, 
companion to Senator Con- 
nally’s new legislative proposals 
affecting the oil industry direct- 
ly have been few this week. 

Senator Black, Ala., and C&8n- 
gressman McClellan, Ark., have 
introduced bills providing for a 
$300,000,000 federal-aid road 
program over the next two 
years on a non-matching basis, 
similar to the bill introduced a 
week or more ago by Congress- 
man Deen, Georgia. 


State Wage and Hour Bill 


States would be given the 
power to enact legislation and 
enter into compacts among 


Of U. S. ‘Feeder’ Road Fund 





N. P. N. News Bureau 
| NEW YORK, March 8.—At 


|taking steps to enable them to 
| participate in the Federal Aid 
| program for secondary roads 
| authorized at the last session of 
| Congress, according to informa- 
|tion received here from state 
| capitals. 
| With more than half the 43 
| legislatures which met this win- 
| tér scheduled to shut up shop by 
ithe end of this month, April 1 
| probably will find less than a 
‘score of lawmaking bodies still 
in session. 

Increases in existing forms of 
' taxes on the petroleum and al- 
‘lied industries and development 
‘of new tax methods continue, 


|meanwhile, to be the apparent | 


| goal of many of the states, with 
proposals for regulation of the 
| industry in various forms serv- 
|ing as the “point after touch- 
_down.” 

| Texas, Nevada and Washing- 
ton are the three states where 


| bills have been offered with the 
effect of enabling them to share 
in the $25,000,000 yearly fund 
| for three years provided by the 
federal government for federal 
aid in construction of secondary 
|and “feeder” roads. 

Texas’ bill would authorize 
the highway department to 
match the federal funds on high- 
ways not a part of the state 
highway system; Nevada’s 
would authorize, for the first 
time, construction of a state sec- 
ondary road system, and Wash- 
|ington’s would levy an addition- 
|al half-cent “gas” tax for sec- 
| ondary highways. 








‘Gas’ Tax Proposals 


Among new gasoline tax pro- 
posals offered is the Minnesota 
bill to increase the tax to 4 cents 
a gallon and a bill in Texas to 
increase it to 5 cents. Arkan- 
| sas’ senate has passed the bill 
| which would allow a competi- 





(Continued on page 19) 
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Proposed Oil Regulatory Bills 


Are Withdrawn In Connecticut 





T. W. WATSON 

HARTFORD, Conn., March 4. 
—The legislative situation in 
Connecticut, as it pertains to 
the petroleum industry, was 


cleared considerably at a hear- | 
|ures to be at least five inches 
/high and four inches wide, with 


ing before the Motor Vehicles 
Committee of the legislature 
here today. 

Three bills, calling for estab- 
lishment of a state commission 
to regulate the sale of petro- 


leum products in Connecticut, | 


ing interest to oil men within 
the state. However, the spon- 
sors of these bills—H. 237 and 
1407 and S. 1039—withdrew 
their bills when they came up 
for discussion at the hearing. 
The bills were withdrawn, it 
was stated, to further the pas- 
sage and support of measures 
for price-posting and fair trade 
practices. 

Backing the commission bills 
were a group of oil companies 
who felt that their operating 
margins had been too low and 
who hoped to obtain a wider 
spread, as well as more stable 
retail markets, if prices were 
established by the state. Op- 


mittee, voiced their approval of 
H. 429 and S. 700. 

Substitute H. 429 provides 
that retail sellers of gasoline 
must post their prices where 
they will be readily seen—fig- 


| fractions to be reasonably leg- 


ible. The bill makes it an of- 
fense to sell at other than the 
posted price “whether by means 
of discounts, rebates, allow- 


were waiting action by the leg- | 22Ces, concessions, scrip books 


islature and were of outstand- | or other device whereby buyer 


'obtains any such products at a 


posed were other oil companies, | 


large and small, who felt that 
regulation by the state would be 
unworkable and an intrusion on 
their freedom of operation. 

Charles L. Worundy, repre- 
senting retail gasoline dealers 
in Stamford, Darien, Norwalk, 
Greenwich and New Canaan, 
Connecticut, was the first speak- 
er at the hearing. He stated 
that, following the request of 
the legislative committee at an 
earlier hearing, the gasoline in- 
terests of the state had met and 
discussed the various bills. The 
decision of the meeting was to 
support substitute H. 429, cover- 
ing selling at posted prices, 
along with S. 700, a fair trade 
act, Mr. Worundy told the com- 
mittee. 


Secret Prices Hit 


He stated that the great prob- 
lem of the retail gasoline dealer 
was the “vicious and econom- 
ically unsound practice of giv- 
ing secret discounts, thereby 
disrupting the industry, caus- 
ing disastrous price wars and 
resultant losses, both to the in- 
dustry and to the public”. 


“It is not the purpose of this 
bill to set prices but rather to 
make it a misdemeanor to sell 
at any other price than the 
posted price’, he continued. 

Representatives of other oil 
groups, including Harry J. 
Ward, secretary of the Connecti- 
cut Petroleum Industries Com- 


net lower cost than applicable 
posted price. Nor shall adjust- 
ment be given any buyer on 
sales already completed when 
posted price is lowered”. 

S. 700 is a fair trade act sim- 


ilar to those passed in other | 
states and which have been de- 


bated pro and con for several 
years. It provides that the pro- 


minimum retail selling price of 


a product bearing his brand or | 


trademark, even when such 
product is resold before it 
reaches the ultimate consumer. 


Restrictions Imposed 
Connecticut S. 700 also im- 
poses the following restrictions 
on the sale of branded products: 
(1) it prohibits offering or 


giving any article of value in | 


connection with the sale of such 
commodity; 


(2) prohibits offering or mak- | 


ing any concession of any kind 
(whether by giving of coupons 
or otherwise) in connection 
with such sale; or 


(3) the sale or offering for | 


sale of such commodity in com- 
bination with any other com- 
modity. 

Several bills pertaining to re- 


stricting the issuance of licenses | 


for curb pumps have been killed 
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lature, it still has important 
bills before it—such as a chain 
store bill—as well as nuisance 
bills like H. 543, which seeks to 
eliminate radio interference in 
automobiles. This could be 
done, it was believed, by equip- 
ping all cars with suppressors 
or resistance units at the spark 
plugs of the car and a choke coil 
in series with light tension at 
the spark coil. 

The chain store bill, S. 668, 
would tax operators of two or 
more stores $50 yearly for each 
store. 


Shrinkage Allowance 


Connecticut gasoline distrib- 
utors at present are allowed one 
per cent of their collections for 
loss and shrinkage, but this 
would be changed for better or 
worse if either H.718 or H.134 
is approved. The former would 
increase the shrinkage allow- 
| ance to three per cent, while the 
‘latter would repeal the present 
|law and permit no allowance. 

An attempt also is_ being 
made, through H. 135, to repeal 
| that section of the present state 





‘motor fuel tax law which per- | 
ducer can control the ultimate | 


mits refunds for gasoline used 
for non-highway purposes. 

No bills calling for increases 
in the state gasoline tax have 
been introduced yet in the Con- 
necticut legislature and only 
two attempts at diversion of 
motor fuel funds have been 
made so far. One bill would al- 
low appropriations from the 
gasoline tax receipts to be made 
for the state police department 
and another would appropriate 
$80,000 for truck regulation. 

Deliveries of 50 gallons or 
more of gasoline and 25 gallons 
or more of kerosine and fuel oil 
would have to be made through 
either a vehicle tank or a meter 


designed for such purpose and 
approved by the Commissioner 
of Weights and Measures, ac- 
cording to provisions of S. 738. 

It defines a vehicle tank as a 
“container, which may or may 
not be subdivided into two or 
more compartments, mounted 
upon a wagon or automobile 
truck and used for the delivery 
of such fluids”. 


Ballyhoo the State 


Motoring in Connecticut may 
be aided somewhat if H. 810 
passes. It creates an advertis- 
ing committee and appropriates 
$100,000 to advertise the state as 
a summer resort and recreation 
place. 

Several bills pertaining to mo- 
tor vehicle operation are: 

S. 764, limiting width of ve- 
hicles and loads to 8 feet 6 
inches and limiting length to 
40 feet. 
| H. 196, calling for equipping 
_all cars with reflectors or reflect- 
ing tail lights. 

H. 939, prohibiting driving an 
‘automobile at more than 30 
miles an hour. 

S. 405, limiting hours of ser- 

vice for drivers of commercial 
'motor vehicles. 
| §&. 406, which would force all 
automobiles to be equipped with 
a metal device on its windshield 
which would hold a metal tag 
‘giving the operator’s license 
/number and conforming to the 
‘license number on the car. 
Any person driving the car with- 
out having such a tag in the 
metal device would be subject 
to fine. 

Many of the other bills before 
the Connecticut legislature have 
an indirect bearing on the oil 

‘industry, through regulation of 
|driving, highways and similar 


subjects. ; 








Committee Favors Leasing 


| 


Of California Tidelands 





by the Connecticut legislature, | 


although one, H. 1430, contain- | 
has | 


ing similar restrictions, 
been passed by the House. The 
Senate has killed S. 983, which 
would have permitted cities to 
charge for parking, such as 


through the installation of park- | 


ing meters. 

S. 93 which was up before the 
Vehicles Committee at the 
March 4 hearing apparently is 
destined to get nowhere. This 
bill proposed to prohibit issu- 
ance of permits for new gaso- 
line stations for two years. The 
chairman of the committee stat- 
ed its members believed it to be 
class legislation and that it prob- 
ably would not be considered by 

, the committee. 

While a number of bills have 
been withdrawn or already 

| killed by the Connecticut legis- 


By JACK N. WESTSMITH 
| LOS ANGELES, March 6. — 
Legislative proposals of particu- 
lar interest to the oil industry 
continued to feature delibera- 
tions of lawmakers in five Pa- 
cific Coast states. 

California senators and as- 
semblymen, reconvening at Sac- 
ramento March 1 to discuss 
nearly 4000 bills of all sizes and 
‘descriptions proposed in the 
first half of the 1937 session, 
lost no time in getting down to 
business. 


Part of this business has to! 
do with measures proposed for 


the development of tidelands 
along the California coast, 
known to overlie oil structures, 
but which are claimed by state, 


‘federal and city authorities. To 


N.P.N. News Bureau | 


date there has been no test of 
this ownership, but the state is 
proceeding on the assumption 
it has a clear title to these lands. 

As a preliminary move in dis- 
cussions leading up to dispo- 
sition of the tideland matter, the 
California senate received a ma- 
jority report from its long-term 
investigating committee. This 
body had made a study of the 
situation at Huntington Beach, 
where it is estimated nearly 
half the structure is under the 
ocean floor. 


Present Status Favored 


The report favored carrying 
out in good faith agreements 
entered into by the state with 
drilling companies in that field 
found to be trespassing on these 
offshore lands. The trespass is 
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l 
in the form of directional drill- 


ing into the tidelands from 
mainland locations. 

Surveys showed approximate- 
ly 86 wells are bottomed in the 
tideland pool and the state re- 
ceives a sliding scale royalty 


the sixth class. A freeholder’s 
charter will be drawn up to 
bring this about and to take 
away some of the state control 
over the city, which would per- 








for the title to the tidelands. 
Arizona 





Urge‘Repeal of Tax 


LOS ANGELES, March 6. — 
The Pacific Coast Petroleum In- 
dustries Committee has ad- 


mit greater latitude in fighting dressed a letter to each Cali- | 
|fornia Senator and Representa- | 


averaging about 12 per cent of 
the production from most of 
these. At the time the senate 
committee was making its in- 
vestigation, a proposal was 
made to survey allewells with- 
in the field to determine where 
they were bottomed. However, 
this was not done. 


The committee’s report rec- 
ommended enactment of legis- 
lation which would authorize | 
the director of finance to nego- 
tiate leases on the basis of com- 
petitive bidding for develop- 
ment of the Huntington Beach | 
tidelands. 


It was in sharp conflict with | 





| tive in Washington, urging re- 


The proposal in Arizona sug: | 
gesting a $50,000 bonus for the) 
first oil well to produce more 
than 25 barrels per day for | 
30 days was reported out “do 
not pass” by the appropriation | 
committee of the state legisla-| 
ture. | 

House Bill 170 in Arizona, | 
would exempt kerosine from the | 
fuel tax on sales up to 55 gal- 
lons. It was reported “do pass” 
by the committee on highways 
and bridges. 


Nevada 
Nevada is considering a chain 
store tax which would impose 


the minority report filed by/|a license fee of $1 on the first 
Senator Olson, who headed the retail outlet, $25 on the second, 
committee and who recom-|$50 on the third, $100 on the 
mended that the state should| fourth, $250 on the fifth and 
enter the oil business and do | $500 on each store in excess of 
its own drilling, “if advantag-| five. The measure specifically 
eous leases cannot be negoti-|exempts places of business 
ated.” Governor Meriam also|“commonly known as filling 
sponsored a bill which would | stations or gasoline bulk plants 
put the state in the oil business.|engaged primarily in the sale 


However, the majority report | 
makes no reference to state) 
drilling. Three of the committee | 
members favor drilling from up- | 
lands, or from piers, groins, or) 
islands situated on the tide- | 
lands for the express purpose | 
of tideland oil development. 
This is in spite of a rejection) 
by the California electorate of | 
similar proposals at the polls. 

In making its recommenda- 
tions, the trio said: “Your com- 
mittee realizes that the people 
of the state have voiced their 
opposition to tideland drilling, 
but in view of the fact that in 
the opinion of your committee 
the beach at this particular | 
point (Huntington Beach) has 
already been spoiled for recrea- 
tional purposes, your commit- 
tee suggests that an exception 
be made and tideland drilling 
be authorized in this restricted 
area.” 

The majority report, which 
was signed by one senator not 
in agreement with actual drill. | 
ing on the tidelands, favored | 
carrying out existing easements 
granted trespassing operators 
regardless of their legality. This 
was thought necessary to up- 








hold the “honor and good faith 
of the state.” | 

Another angle was injected) 
into the situation when city 


and distribution of gasoline and 
other petroleum products”. 
Oregon 

In Oregon, two proposals have 
been introduced to regulate 
house trailers. One defines camp 
cars, trailer houses and trailer 
homes, and requires sanitary fa- 
cilities. 

House Bill 198 imposes a tax 
of a quarter cent per gallon on 
fuel and diesel oil. It has been 
reported out of committee with 
a “do not pass” tag and has 
been indefinitely postponed. 

Unfair competition is covered 
in Senate Bill 97, which passed 
both houses of the Oregon leg- 
islature and was signed by the 
governor. It permits contracts 
which establish minimum prices 
on trade-marked goods and per- 
mits agreement that the buyer 
will not sell at less than mini- 
mum price stipulated by seller. 

The buyer may make a simi- 
lar stipulation to dealers to 
whom he resells. 


Washington 

House Bill 711, in Washington 
would make the oil industry a 
public utility. It seeks to sub- 
ject oil companies to the super- 
vision of the department of 
public service respecting their 
operation, including rates and 
prices. 

House Bill 641 provides for 


fathers of Huntington Beach | licensing and regulating house 
passed a resolution to employ jtrailers and _ semi-trailers. It 
a firm of Long Beach attorneys|imposes a license tax of $1 
to establish title to the tide- | per hundred weight, with a 
land pool. Huntington Beach|minimum of $10. Parking on 
claims ownership to oil under) public highways or city streets 
the ocean within three miles of| is prohibited and cities and vil- 
the city’s boundaries. |lages are authorized to desig- 














Efforts are expected to be | nate trailer routes within their 
made to take the city out of limits. 


peal of the federal gasoline tax. 

It was pointed out that, at its 
1935 session, the California 
state legislature passed a joint 
memorial suggesting that Con- 
gress repeal the federal tax. 
The letter asked California con- 
gressmen to study the memo- 
rial, copy of which was enclosed. 

Support for a repeal of the 
national tax was urged on the 
grounds that it was a dupli- 
cating levy and that it taxes a 
necessity. 


Defendant in Tax 
Fraud Case Flees 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., March 
8. — Instead of one, Tennessee 
now has two fugitives from jus- 
tice in pending “gas” tax fraud 
cases. 

A. C. Taylor, Texas oil broker, 
indicted with J. H. Campbell, 
former Gladewater refinery 
agent, has “skipped” a $2000 
bond in Fort Worth, according 
to information furnished Attor- 
ney-General J. Carlton Loser, 
of Nashville. 

Loser, after waiting since 
Feb. 17 for Taylor’s arrest and 
return to Tennessee, has or- 
dered forfeiture on Taylor’s 
bond on the extradition appeal 
at Fort Worth. 

Taylor and his attorneys had 
informed Tennessee officials 
that Taylor would surrender 
voluntarily if his appeal on the 
extradition was denied. The high 
court handed down the opinion 
Feb. 17 and Taylor has not been 
located. 

Campbell has been a fugitive 
for some six months after skip- 
ping $5000 cash bond pending 
a habeas corpus hearing. 

Taylor voluntarily surrender- 
ed in Tennessee shortly after 
his indictment in a half dozen 
conspiracy charges, posted 
$10,000 bond through profes- 
sional bondsmen here, and then 
declined to return when cited 
for trial with G. G. Gean of 
Halls and J. H. Land of Mem- 
phis. Both were convicted with 
1 to 5 year penalties and $10,000 
fines. Both appealed to the state 
supreme court. 

Taylor lost through all courts 
on his extradition fight, but al- 
legedly disappeared before the 
final decision, according to word 
given state authorities. 

Friends of Campbell have 
visited Nashville authorities 
relative to Campbell’s case, in- 


dicating the possibility of his 
‘ surrender. 


Mei sesiidb Votes 


| 


| ‘Gas’ Tax Probe 





NASHVILLE, Tenn., March 
8. — Lewis S. Pope, bitter critic 
of the McAlister state admin- 
istration through two cam- 
paigns, and a former Commis- 
sioner of Institutions, will take 
up the prosecution of the state’s 
tax evasion cases, and investi- 
gation of the entire “gas” tax 
situation by virtue of a law en- 
acted by the Tennessee legis- 
lature the past week-end. 

Gov. Gordon Browning, whose 
campaign pledges included a 
complete investigation of state 
| affairs, has not officially named 
| Pope, who ran against Governor 
|McAlister four times, but he 
was quoted on passage of the 
bill as saying Pope would be 
the “investigator”. 

The “probe” bill as passed 
authorizes a complete investi- 
gation of any and all depdrt- 
ments and operations of gov- 
ernment — but only as directed 
by the governor, and subject to 
termination upon his_ instruc- 
| tions. 

“The investigation is primar- 
ily to expose the thievery that 
has been going on in the ‘gas’ 
taxes”, Governor Browning said 
in signing the bill. 


“We expect to prosecute to 
the fullest extent whomsoever 
we may find has attempted to 
evade state taxes, and collect 
whatever monies we find owing 
the state”, the governor em- 
phasized. 


The legislature recessed 
March 6 for 60 days, during 
which time the investigation 
will be in progress, the gover- 
nor intimated, and such laws as 
may be required to strengthen 
the tax laws and administration 
will be ready for introduction 


when the assembly comes back 
in May. 


Surety Bonds Required 


Prior to the recess, the as- 
sembly enacted one “gas” tax 
law requiring that dealers im- 
porting gasoline and oils in the 
state post corporate’ surety 
bonds with the state for pro- 
tection against loss of gasoline 
taxes. 

Personal bonds have been ac- 
ceptable heretofore, and rarely 
collected when tax suits were 
instituted. 

At the same time, wholesalers 
distributing gasoline and oil by 
trucks were exempted from pay- 
ment of the state mileage tax 
on trucks-for-hire. And corpora- 
tions, including oil companies, 
storing in state warehouses 





were exempted from the $300 
corporation filing fees of the 
| State, provided no other busi- 
i ness was transacted in the state. 
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Forsaken, but not Forgotten 
By WARREN C. PLATT, Editor 


There is a saying from Benjamin Franklin’s “Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac” that our readers probably forgot years ago 
but it fits into the present crude and tank car price situation 
quite aptly. The effect of it is that, for lack of a nail to 
shoe a horse, a kingdom was lost. 


Right now, in this oil business, the nail that is lacking 
to protect this last crude oil price advance is a refiner who 
has in his marketing scheme gasoline that he can offer on 
the open tank car market and put a price on that will cover 
the increase in price of crude. 


But there isn’t any such refiner among the larger com- 
panies and, for some reason that they have not made public, 
the few small refiners who sell a little gasoline occasionally 
on the open tank car market have not all seen fit to mark 
up their prices. So the tank car market has not advanced 
to take care of the crude advance in January, in fact the 
Midwestern (Chicago) tank car market has sagged a bit, 
as published in NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS and THE 
OILGRAM. 


This is an old, old story for NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS. For a great many years we have been pointing to 
the thinness of the tank car market, especially in the Mid- 
Continent field, but refiner after refiner and jobber after 
jobber have gone on disregarding it. 

Perhaps this present incongruous price situation will 
drive home to the oil executives of the country—and the 





Tank Car Market Sags Since Crude Oil Advance 
Oklahoma Market 
Octane No. Dec. 24, 1936 March 1 
eer ne 4.75 -4.875 4.625-5.00 
A Sa eere 5.125-5.375 5.125-5.50 
a aren 5.75 -5.875 5.75 -6.00 
Midwestern (Chicago) Market 
Octane No. Dec. 24 March 1 
NM oo oh a aka atlas Sintra i 4.625-4.875 4.50 -4.75 
yr 1-1 Ce ee eee 5.00 -5.25 4.75 -5.00 
ee SED nce dnsennnesan 5.50 -5.875 5.125-5.75 
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jobber too— what a ridiculous situation the industry has al- 
lowed itself to drift into; in turning over to a few small 
refiners who make unbranded gasolines and their buyers— 
the jobbers who in turn sell so-called unbranded gasoline, 
frequently at below the “normal” market price—the re- 
sponsibility for setting the prices at which these big oil com- 
panies do business with most of the jobbers of the country. 


There was a lot of talk and straining of suspender 
buttons to get the price of crude up in January and when it 
was done the crude buyers and the big refiners seemed to 
think that, by some magic, the tank car price would rise. 


What these big companies never flave seemed to ap- 
preciate and what they evidently do not appreciate now is 
that they have no means whereby most of them can even 
quote a price on the open tank car market because they 
do not sell a single car upon it. 








These big companies sell only their own high class, extra 
deluxe, grand opera singered, radioed brands of gasoline, 
Their gasoline is so precious that it must be kept exclusive 
and cannot be sold on any open market with common gaso- 
line. These big refiners refuse to see the plain fact that 
they, by contract, sell this super high power fuel that is fit 
for only a Madame Jeritza to sing over, or a metropolitan 
symphony concert orchestra to play over, only at the price 
of the so-called cut price and much despised garden variety 
of gasoline. And to make sure that it always is sold at the 
price of so-called low-brow, unknown gasoline, these major 
companies base ALL their contracts upon the latter’s price 
and generally the low of that price. 


These major companies, with the grand opera singers 
on their pay rolls can raise or lower the price of crude all 
right but they cannot do a thing toward marking up the 
price of gasoline in tank cars at their refineries. Not a single 
one of those companies that raised the price of crude oil in 
January can do a darn thing about the tank car price of 
gasoline because they do not quote or sell a drop in the 
open tank car market and haven’t for many years. Some 
of them never did. 


Only the small refiner and the broker have anything to 
say about the tank car price and these refiners do not have 
much because they are contracting more and more of their 
output on this so-called tank car market. 


There is no use of the big companies calling the small 
companies bad names. The small companies are not sell- 
ing the same kind of gasoline as the majors. The majors 
loudly admit it. According to the majors their gasoline is 
something like liquid gold, so they doll it all up in fancy 
packages with grand names, and spend millions advertising 
it and they also throw in free concerts and vaudeville shows. 
Having dressed it all up they then ask the small refiner to 
set the price on it to the jobber. 


The small refiner in effect says something that may be 
“Phooey, nuts to you” or maybe it is not quite so refined. 
The small refiner says “I am making just a common, ordinary 
everyday good grade of gasoline and when I give it to the 
jobber—my few jobbers in whom you are not interested— 
this gasoline is utterly unknown to the public. Whatever 
standing this stuff has with the public my jobber gives it. 
Yes, he even sells it often times at less than your price and 
he thinks he is entitled to sell it at a cent to two cents less 
than your dressed up stuff that you have touted with a 
grand opera singer. My jobbers’ customers don’t know grand 
opera when they hear it. They want gasoline, not music, 
and they pay for gasoline and not music. I make my own 
price and if that is too little for your highly advertised 
branded stuff that is your affair and not mine.” Or he thinks 
words to that general effect. 


Yet the grand opera gasoline, with all its glad rags, 
cannot go anywhere except at the price that its poorly dressed 


sister charges. 


The obvious thing—which most people do not like to 
look at—would seem to be for the companies that buy crude 
to sell gasoline in the tank car market, so they can have 











something to say about the tank car price of gasoline. All 
these crude buying majors have to do is to open up a tank 
car sales department and give it a few hundred tank cars 
a month to sell in the open spot market—not by contract, 
making each sale by dealing at arms length with the buyer 
and for immediate delivery. 

The tank car market will not stand very much of this 
kind of selling right now because the jobbers have long 
since turned their backs upon it and have refused to buy in it, 
saying that it was too much trouble. They prefer the branded 
gasoline to the unknown, unnamed stuff. However, if effort 
is made to develop this market, some jobbers will forsake 
the branded goods and buy in the open market and sell un- 
der their own brands and probably build up substantial 
businesses as existed a dozen and more years ago. In the 
course of time a decent size market can be built up, with 
enough transactions in it every day so they can be easily ob- 
served by the price reporting mediums. 

Practically all of the criticism of the tank car market 
comes from refiners and jobbers who never sell or buy a 
single car in it. Some of the severest critics, some of the 
jobbers who have shouted the loudest the past two years 
against the alleged manipulation of the tank car market have 
absolutely nothing to do with that market. They overlook 
the fact that, years ago, they abandoned that market and 
refused to have anything more to do with it. And the same 
is true of the refiners who have cursed the loudest about 
“distress” gasoline and price-cutting refiners. 
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These major oil company executives and the brand- 
selling jobbers should appreciate that the market does not 
belong to them at all, that they have no more right to have 
a say in regard to it than in regard to the price of rice in 
China. It is not their market but the market of a few small 
refiners and a few small jobbers and trackside station op- 
erators. How these people deal in it is their own business 
and not the business of the major oil companies or the many 
thousand jobbers selling branded gasolines. 


The situation does not call for any buying pools—if 
there were ever any such—nor “stabilization,” nor control 
of refinery runs, nor government intervention. It calls for 
just a little every day, common sense and then a wee bit 
of courage and action, not very much courage, but just a 
trifle. Let the big fellows actually sell some unbranded gaso- 
line in the open market every day and, if they have the right 
amount of sales ability, and if the market for unbranded 
gasoline is properly expanded and if the sellers of these tank 
cars have the stamina to hold for their price, then the tank 
car market will advance to whatever economic level it should 
reach. 


However, right at the present time there isn’t a chance 
in the world for the Mid-Continent tank car price to advance 
until and unless, those small refiners want to mark up their 
prices on the open spot market and then not until they put 
the sales pressure behind those markups to effect sales. 


Mavbe they are happy with the price where it is? 





Fuel Oil Tax Would Penalize 


Homeowners, 


Many Industries 





N. P.N. News Bureau | 
CHICAGO, March 6. — The} 
proposal in Congress to tax fuel | 


oil one cent a gallon is obviously | 
a piece of discriminatory legisla- 
tion designed and fostered by 
the coal industry to advance its 
interests at the expense of the 
oil industry. So Ernest L. 
Hughes, president of the 
Hughes’ Oil Co., Chicago, de- 
scribes the bill introduced by 
Representative Boland, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The fact that the public ac- 
cepts the gasoline tax cannot be 
looked upon as evidence of the 
public acceptance of a tax on 
another petroleum product, be- 
cause gasoline is a non-competi- 
tive fuel and there is no ques- 
tion there of discrimination be- 
tween industries, Mr. Hughes 
wrote in a letter to congress- 
man Thompson, of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the 
House. 


“If it could be assumed that, 
by the addition of this tax, pres- 
ent users of oil would be driven 
to the consumption of coal, then 
there could be no revenue re- 
sulting from such a tax,” he 
wrote. “If this bill proposed 
by the eoal interests should, 
therefore, result in a diversion 
of this volume to the coal in- 
dustry, then nothing but abso- 
lute discrimination against the 
oil industry in favor of the coal 
industry would result. 


“If, on the other hand, users 


of oil could continue to use the 
product after the addition of 
this tax, then the coal industry 
would not have gained its ob- 
jective and would still be faced 
with the necessity of employing 
ingenuity in the development of 
new markets for its products 
and the recapturing of old mar- 
kets through efficient methods.” 
Some of the burdens that 
would be imposed upon home- 
owners and various industries 
by the imposition of a tax on all 
grades of fuel oil were outlined 
by Mr. Hughes in his letter. 


Loss in Trade Seen 


The largest users of fuel oil 
in the country, he pointed out, 
were the owners and operators 
of vessels employed in coast- 
wise and international trade, 
with a substantial portion of 
this total consumed by vessels 
plying between U. S. and for- 
eign ports, where fuel oil is 
available. A tax resulting in an 
increase in the price of fuel oil 
in this country would result in 
the loss of a good share of this 
business to foreign interests, he 
stated. 

The second important outlet 
for fuel oil, stated Mr. Hughes, 
was by commercial and domes- 
tic consumers for purposes of 
heat, this use being brought 
about, notwithstanding the rela- 
tively higher price for oil, be- 
cause of the public desire for 
automatic heat and_ greater 


_overall efficiency. The coal in- 


dustry could have held this 
market, he inferred, had it 
worked to bring about the more 
efficient use of its product. 

The proposed tax on fuel oil 
would add $25,000,000 to the an- 
nual fuel bill of the railroads in 
this country, he said, which, in 
that section of the country 
where oil is most obtainable, 
have found that the use of this 
fuel makes. possible higher 
speeds, greater boiler efficiency, 
longer lived equipment, length- 
ened runs for locomotives and 
less fuel tonnage carried per 
given quantity of British Ther- 
man units. 

“Another important use for 
fuel oil is that greater group of 
industrial users such as steel, 
automotive, and all accessories 
manufacturers, as well as glass, 
enamelware, ceramics and 
many other branches of indus- 
try requiring liquid fuel or gas 
for processing work,” wrote 
Mr. Hughes. “This group of 
industries, by virtue of the tax, 
would be called upon for an ad- 
ditional tax of $25,000,000 a year 
to its already staggering burden 
of taxation.” 


Burner Assn. Protests 


Tax on Fuel Oil 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, March 8.—A let- 
ter protesting passage of H. R. 
3134, which would place a one- 
cent a gallon federal tax on 
fuel oil, has been sent to the 
House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by the Oil Burner Insti- 
tute recently. The bill was in- 


troduced by Representative Bo-' 


land of Pennsylvania and is 
similar to the one defeated at 
the last session of Congress. 
In its letter the institute con- 
tends that the bill is based on 
discrimination against the fuel 


oil industry and that its intent 


is to favor a competitive indus- 
try. It is against the public in- 
terest for any industry to be 
directed by law to come to the 
support of a competitive indus- 
try by means of taxes, the letter 
states. 

“This institute,” the letter 
reads, “in combating similar 
measures in the past, has main- 
tained that oil is a superior fuel 
and this fact is attested by more 
than 1,350,000 home owners 
throughout the country who are 
enjoying the blessings of auto- 
matic oil heat.” 

“The effect of such a tax 
would be to increase the price 
of fuel oil to these citizens by 
between 15 and 20 per cent. For 
what purpose?” the letter con- 
tinued. 

The institute stated that it 
appreciated that revenue must 
be raised to run the government 
but that H. R. 3134 was not a 
revenue measure but class leg- 
islation and contrary to the 
principles of American govern- 
ment. 


“Such a measure will ad- 
versely affect several hundred 
manufacturers of oil burning 
equipment, some _ 10,000 oil 
burner dealers, and about 250,- 
000 employes engaged directly 
and indirectly in this industry; 
this in addition to 75,000 com- 
mercial and _ industrial con- 
sumers of oil fuel, as well as 
the 1,350,000 home owners re- 
ferred to above,” the letter 
stated. 
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Modern Machines 
Make Market For 
New Type ‘Lubes’ 





N.P.N. News Bureau 
By Arch L. FOSTER 


Technical Editor 

CHICAGO, March 8.—Lubri- 
cation is passing into a new re- 
gime, is facing tasks never be- 


showed how the pour points of 
lubricants have been improved 
without excessive refining losses 
and costs by the use of syn- 
thetic hydrocarbons, such as 
Paraflow; how synthetic mate- 
rials, such as Paratone (the hy- 
drocarbon named Exanol) in- 
crease the viscosity index value 
of lubricants, an important 
property under widely varying 
temperature conditions; how 
oiliness agents in considerable 
number and large quantities 
are used in lubricants to in- 
crease film strength and avoid 





fore faced. Modern machinery | metal-to-metal contact with its 
is making demands of lubri-| resultant abrasion, scuffing and 
cants for which the products pearing failure under severe 
of the past are not sufficient, | peryice conditions. 

to judge from the facts pre- 
sented before two-days sympo-| . 
sium of the American Society d 
For Testing Materials in Chi- 
cago last week. 


In aircraft engines, we have 
ready reached the limit of en- 
urance of mineral oils, a point 
stubborn _lubri- 

Prominent technologists mnlene tenadaaiee uae hse 
rreresgend seme homens cot loads in the engines the power 
ing, Corrosion Testing, and Mo-| oom no Manet de 
tor Lubricants; summing up the | jast few years, he stated. Ad- 
accomplishments to date and dition agents for lubricants 
the problems to be faced in the should not be condemned on 


fields. |plied. Their use is indicated 

Greatly improved refining| with a degree of certainty, and 
methods are eliminating, in con-| the industry’s problem is to de- 
siderable degree, many of the) velop the technology of these 
problems of deposits in the en-| lubricants as they are needed. 
gine which may be traced to 


where more 





Advises Heavy Oils 


The motorist should use the 
heaviest oil which will permit 
good starting, W. S. James, of 
Studebaker Corp., said in dis- 
cussing how to select a motor 
oil. This part of James’ sum- 
mary of the important points 
to observe in selecting lubri- 
cants drew the fire of petroleum 
technologists present, some of 
whom pointed out both the ad- 
vantages derived during recent 
years by using low viscosity 
oils, and the objections to heavy 
oils, such as greater wear and 
higher bearing temperatures. 


The Corrosion Testing Sym- 
posium, under the chairmanship 
of F. N. Speller of National 
Tube Co., presented six papers, 
dealing with the work of test- 
ing now under way by the 
American Society for Testing 
Materials and co-operating agen- 
cies. The subjects covered were: 
Principles of Corrosion Testing; 
Atmospheric Testing; Salt 
Spray Testing; Alternate Im- 
mersion and Water-Line Tests; 
Total Immersion Testing, and 
Soil Corrosion Testing. 

A detailed report of the pa- 
pers presented at these meet- 
ings will appear later in Na- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEws; Petro- 


|leum Technology section. 





defects in the qualities of lu- 
bricants, stated Dr. W. A. Gruse, | 


of Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh.) Mid-Continent Gasoline Stocks 


One of the greatest problems | 
with the present day engine is | 
to avoid the entrance of dust, | 
dirt, and other foreign matter | 
into the lubrication system. | 


Were 52 Days’ Supply Jan. 31 





Fortunately for the engine op.- | 
erator, Dr. Gruse said, the vari- | TULSA he ‘ rile ne Saas 
ous troubles in lubrication to'! » Mare -—Gasoline 


which the engine is heir are in- |inventories Jan. 31 at 66 plants 
frequent, and seldom if ever do|in the Mid-Continent were 
two difficulties appear at the! equivalent to 52 days’ supply at 
same time. |rate of shipments for January, 


Arthur F. Underwood, of Gen.- | 


eral Motors Research Labora- | 


tories, Detroit, mentioned nine | “tical ps ersieth etsdonethendlioes 


| Western Petroleum Refiners As- 


qualities which bearing metals 
must possess in order to be| 
usable. Practically all metals so | 
used possess several of these! 
properties but fail on some one | 
or more important point, he_ 
said. 


Corrosion Eliminated 

Corrosion of bearings, caused| 
by acidic decomposition prod- 
ucts in motor lubricants, super- 
induced by the increasing sever- 
ity of temperature and pressure 
conditions in the modern en- 
gine, is one of the most serious 
troubles recently encountered. 
However, this has been prac-| 
tically eliminated by improve- | 
ments in both bearing alloys | 
and in lubricants, he indicated. 

Greater film strength is be- 
ing, and will be, demanded of | 
lubricants, Dr. G. M. Maverick, 
Standard Oil Development Co. 
of New York, pointed out. He) 








according to the monthly sta- 


sociation. This compared with 
51 days’ supply at the same 
period last year. 


The report just issued con- 
tains statistics from 11 refining 
companies whose figures had 
not previously been shown in 
the monthly statement issued 
by the association. With these 
companies included, the gaso- 
line production for January to- 
taled 7,355,233 barrels, with 
shipments amounting to 5,277,- 
919 barrels, and _ inventories 
Jan. 31 totaling 8,915,933 bar- 
rels. Crude runs amounted to 
11,763,245 barrels. 


The latest report makes also 
a comparison with the report 
of January, 1936, by eliminating 
the 11 companies. This shows 
that gasoline production in 
January was 6,518,279 barrels, 
as compared with 5,906,254 bar- 
rels at the same plants in Janu- 
ary, 1936. 





Gasoline shipments were 
slightly lower in January this 
year, totaling 4,595,030 barrels 


as compared with 4,801,339 bar- 


rels the previous January. In- 
ventories were slightly higher, 
the total on Jan. 31, 1937, being 
8,430,562 barrels, as compared 
with 7,847,120 barrels on Jan. 
31, 1936. Crude runs last Janu- 
ary were 10,256,148 barrels, as 
compared with 9,270,516 barrels 
for January, 1936. 

Members of the association 
also. reported the following 
stocks as of Jan. 31: 

Kerosine (41-43 gravity) 253,- 
841 bbls., (42-44 gravity) 160,679 
bbls., total kerosine stocks 414,- 
520 bbls.; Tractor fuel (non-tax- 
able) 93,989 bbls., (taxable) 78,- 


562 bbls., total 172,551 bbls.; 
Furnace and gas oil (No. 1 
white) 192,489 bbls., (No. 1 
straw) 150,658 bbls., (No. 2 
straw) 305,715 bbls., (No. 2 


dark) 253,030 bbls., (U. G. I.) 
79,493 bbls., total all grades 
981,385 bbls.; Fuel oil (28-30 
zero) 99,826 bbls., (24-26) 94,- 
103 bbls., (18-22) 803,499 bbls., 
(14-16) 128,274 bbls., (14 and 
below) 799,543 bbls., tetal all 
grades, 1,925,245 bbls. 


WPRA Plans for 
Technical Meet 





N.P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, March 8.—The most 
comprehensive technical and 
manufacturing program ever at- 
tempted by the Western Pe 
troleum Refiners Association 
has been prepared for its silver 
anniversary convention at Hot 
Springs, Ark., April 26, 27 and 
28. 

Patterned after the regional 
meetings held last fall, the sub- 
jects selected will be presented 
in prepared papers designed to 
promote general discussion. 

Two general methods of re- 
moving salt from crude oil will 
be discussed. The Petroleum 
Rectifying Co., of Houston, will 
give one paper, “Salt Removal 
From Crude Oil by Electrical 
Process.” Representatives of 
Skelly Oil Co. will prepare a 
paper outlining their experi- 
ences in removing salt water 
from crude by chemical proc- 
esses. 

Papers on Reforming 

Reforming also will have an 
important place on the program. 
One paper will be prepared by 
Wright W. Gary, of the M. W. 
Kellogg Co., and another will 
be prepared by an author to 
be announced later. 

Gasoline sweetening proved to 
be an unusually interesting sub- 
ject at the regional meetings 
last fall. At the annual conven- 
tion, therefore, three methods 
will be discussed. C. W. Rippie, 
of the Solvay Sales Corp., will 
discuss “Doctor Sweetening”, 
and D. B. Nutt, of the Standard 
Oil Co. of California, will de- 
liver a paper prepared by the 
Stratford Engineering Co. on 
“Lead Sulphide Process.” Then 
Mr. Rippie and other authors 
will discuss “Copper Chloride 
Treating.” 

“The Economics of Gum Re- 
moval and Inhibiting” will be 
discussed by Dr. C. R. Wagner, 
of the Pure Oil Co. 

The technical program has 
been prepared under the direc- 
tion of the manufacturing com- 
mittee, composed of Emby 
Kaye, Skelly Oil €Co., chairman; 
H. G. Osborn, Continental Oil 
Co.; H. W. Camp, Empire Oil 
& Refining Co.; W. F. Sims, 
Panhandle Refining Co., and R. 
B. Pierce, Louisiana Oil Refin- 
ing Co. 

The general progrm commit- 
tee, meanwhile, is busy prepar- 
ing for the association’s “birth- 
day party.” This committee is 
composed of R. W. McDowell, 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., 
chairman; T. H. Barton, Lion 
Oil Refining Co.; T. A. Helling, 
El Dorado Refining Co., and 


Roy B. Jones, Panhandle Re- 





fining Co. 
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Mid-Continent Skyline 


By LAWRENCE E. SMITH, N. P. N. Tulsa News Bureau 


UT 








TULSA, March 6 


Meeting of the Interstate 
Compact Commission, sched- 
uled for March 12 in Oklahoma 
City, has been postponed with- 
out date. Delay was at the re- 
quest of Chairman Ernest O. 
Thompson and the reason given 
was the desire to have for con- 
sideration at the next meeting 
the results of the survey by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines on quan- 
tity and quality of stored crude 
oil. 


This project was undertaken 
by the bureau about the middle 
of 1936 after Congressional ap- 
propriation had been obtained. 
No announcement has _ been 
made as to when the figures will 
be ready. 

The compact cemmission 
meets each quarter. Whether 
this quarterly meeting will be 
held at all seems to depend up- 
on the completion of the federal 
survey of crude stocks. The 
second quarter meeting will be 
held in June in Santa Fe. 


* * * 


No Production Tax Laws 


Legislatures now meeting in 
the producing states continue to 
back and fill on production tax 
increases. The tide appears to 
have set in against any increase 
in Oklahoma, with Gov. E. W. 
Marland rather flatfootedly op- 
posing a raise over the present 
5 per cent. The house killed one 
10 per cent bill which leads to 
the conclusion that a couple 
more of the same kind will be 
similarly disposed of. Still in 
the offing is the 5 per cent gross 
tax on natural gasoline.’ 

In Texas the house passed a 
bill providing for 6 per cent 
levy, or 6 cents per barrel, 
whichever is the higher. This 
started off as a 10 per cent tax 
and was amended. Present tax 
is 2.75 cents or per cent, ac- 
cording to the price of oil and 
which yields the. most. 

This bill has gone to the Tex- 
as senate and our ear-to-the- 
ground department reports 
there is a good chance that it 
will be trimmed by that body to 
about 4 per cent. 

Kansas, in spite of Gov. Wal- 
ter A. Huxman’s suggestion of 
a 2.5 per cent gross production 
tax, has taken no action on the 
several bills now before the leg- 
islature. The governor isn’t 
having an easy time with his 
proposals. He is a Democrat 
and the legislature is predom- | 





inantly Republican in both 
houses. Western Kansas legis- 
lators seem to be against any | 
levy. Rentals and bonuses paid 
by oil companies have been the 
chief crops in parts of western 
Kansas for several years. There 
is an active leasing campaign 
on now and the prospects are 


good for extensive wildcatting. | 


The people out there don’t want 
that sort of thing discouraged. 
» 


Mr. Landon Doing Nicely 


Quite a few oil men have 
asked this writer what Alf M. 
Landon is doing. He hasn’t 
made many public appearances 
since election day. He has made 
no statements nor has he talked, 
except jokingly, about the lick- 
ing he took in November. 


But he isn’t pouting. He has 
gone back to his oil business 
just as though nothing had hap- 
pened. He has established of- 
fices in Topeka and construc- 
tion will soon be started on his 
new house there. He will not 
return to Independence, where 
he lived for years up to the 
time he became governor. He 
still has an office in Independ- 
ence which he visits from time 
to time, but he has decided on 
Topeka for his home. 

His popularity hasn’t waned 
just because he lost. What all 
those people come to see him 
abeut we do not know, but there 
is a constant stream of them all 
day long. They come from near 
and far. Many of them drop off 
the train just to call on him. 
It’s all remindful of the days in 
early 1936. 

* 


* * 


Going Deeper and Deeper 


Geologists say the drill has by 
no means touched the deepest 
possible producing formation in 
the Gulf Coastal area. Some as- 
sert that there are at least 25,- 
000 feet of sedimentary forma- 
tions in that area. That’s de- 
ductive reasoning, of course, but 
the drill keeps on tapping new 
low levels. Last week Atlatl 
Royalty, Harrison Oil and J. S. 
Abercrombie completed Texas’ 
deepest producer. It is in the 
Old Ocean field, Brazoria coun- 
ty, and total depth is 10,414 feet. 
It was making about 25 barrels 
per hour through choke. 

World’s deepest producer is 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co.’s 
‘No. 12 McGonigle, Ventura coun- 
ity, Cal. It is 10,569 feet deep. 


Big Underground Gas 
Storage Project 


Cities Service Gas Co. has ob- | 


| tained necessary permits to 
| Store gas in the old Welda gas 
field, Kan. The gas reservoir 
has been greatly depleted. 


| Gas companies have found 
this method of advantage in 
other areas. It enables them to 
maintain purchases from field 
connections in summer when de- 
mand is low and draw on the 
reserve thus accumulated in the 
winter. The Welda field is 
near enough to the Kansas City 
district, big consuming center, 
to be drawn on when trunk line 
facilities from Oklahoma and 
the Texas Panhandle are heav- 
ily taxed to supply the demand. 
~ * - 


March Allowables 


Over Bureau Forecast 


Mid-Continent and southwest 
producing states went consider- 
ably above Bureau of Mines 
forecasts in setting March al- 
lowables. This is the way they 
lined up: 





Bureau Actual 
Forecast Allowable 

State Barrels Barrels 
Texas .......1,256,600 1,398,514 
Oklahoma .... 590,700 20,460 
Kansas ....... 178,000 186,968 
Louisiana .... 240,000 236,000 
New Mexico ... 88,200 103,200 
Total . .2,353,500 2,545,142 


Excess over the bureau fore- 
cast of consumer demand for 
crude oil is 191,642 barrels daily. 
The Texas allowable figure was 
that which was effective the 
first of the month. It changes 
from day to day and should be 
well over 1,400,000 by the close 
of March. 


* * ” 


A Look Backward... 
And Ahead 


Frank Phillips, president of | 
Phillips Petroleum Co., made a 
prediction the other day that 
methods will be found ultimate- 
ly to recover nearly all the oil 
from a sand. He said this in 
the course of a short address of 
welcome to an American Petro- 
leum Institute engineering meet- | 
ing in Tulsa. 

His talk was so interesting 
that we finally got hold of the 
stenographer’s report on it and 
here is part of what he said: 

“I am of the old school. I 
have been in the oil business 
more than 30 years. I was in 
the oil business before some of 





‘you were born. I go back to 
those old days of more than 30 
|years ago which were not the 
|horse and buggy days, but the 
|horse and buckboard days. I 
‘van ridden more miles, per- 


| haps, than any man in this room 
| in a buckboard. 


“IT remember the old days 
| when we were drilling wells and 
| the Bartlesville sand had been 
| discovered at 1200 feet. I used 
|to think nobody could drill an 
oil well but me. I was running 
a bank — it was more like a 
pawn shop—lI could collect the 
interest, and it didn’t make 
much difference about the prin- 
cipal. When a call came in, I 
would take a sack of that old 
scrap tobacco and get in the 
buckboard, and I would sit on 
the derrick perhaps all night. 
That was lots of fun, I thought. 
I would go out about five o’clock 
and lie down by the boiler. I 
would have to keep rolling over 
to keep an equalization of heat. 


“Never Can Pump ’Em” 


“T drilled in several wells un- 
til I developed quite a property. 
Then way down further south 
near Cushing they began drill- 
ing them in a couple of thous- 
and feet and getting bigger 
wells than we were getting. I 
remember when Cushing came 
in all those old fellows said, 
“They never can pump.” That 
was the talk among the old- 
timers in Pennsylvania who had 
been producing plenty at 1500 
feet. And it took the coopera- 
tion and the splendid work done 
by you scientists here and the 
practical men to show us. We 
are producing now at 10,000 feet, 
and the Lord knows where we 
will go next. 

“The fine achievement of the 
production departments of the 
A.P.I. is most outstanding. By 
the old methods, as I under- 
stand it, we never got more 
than 25 or 30 per cent of the oil 
from the sand. I predict that 
methods will be found for al- 
most complete recovery. That 
is an extravagant statement, 
but 30 years ago statements that 
I made for the future sounded 
| just as crazy. One of the great- 
|est things that is happening in 
this oil business is the building 
of our equipment. I went to the 
Oklahoma City fields the other 
day and as I looked back to the 
old horse and buckboard days I 
marvelled at the new equip- 
ment. I was supposed to have 
graduated in the practical know- 
ledge of drilling oil wells but 
| now I am just about deciding I 
'don’t know a darned thing 
about it. And the same degree 














of progress will continue... . . 

“In 1904, when the Bartlesville 
sand came in up around Bartles- 
ville, we were the oil capital. 
We had to yield to Tulsa as the 
oil capital. 





And while I have 
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no legal residence in Tulsa, I 
feel it is one of my homes. 
feel grateful to Tulsa for the 
nice things it has done for me 
and my company. We had 
wooden derricks, steam horse 
power, and we had to go by 
buckboard to these places with 
no roads — mud knee deep — 
wood sucker rods and shackle- 
rods and frequent fires and the 
oil stored in the open with no 
covering. There was tremend- 
ous waste, as you know. 


“When I went to Oklahoma 
City the other day I found tanks 
of silver—or they look like sil- 
ver—or maybe it is gold—with 
covered tops — you wouldn't 
know what it was all about if 
you wakened up after 30 years 
and saw them. 


“My diary says that, 
1904 to 1910, drilling got to 2200 
and 2500 feet and there was 
little improvement in equip- 
ment; that from 1910 to 1915, 


The Model T Ford came along 
and helped us out on our trips 
and we relegated the buckboard 
to the past. In the World War 
period, 1915 to 1920, we did have 
a price of $3.50. El Dorado de- 
veloped and the automobile and 
trucks became quite universal. 
The Burbank field then was de- 
veloped and we began to elim- 
inate waste in gases. That was 
the beginning of the rotary drill. 
From 1925 to 1930 Seminole 
came along. The rotary was 
pretty generally used. They 
got to 4300 feet. 
gas pretty generally. 
black began using our waste 
gas. Then Oklahoma City came 
in at 6500 feet and we got into 
larger rotary drilling and wells 
were drilled straight. 


Carbon 


“Then we began to try to util- 


ize gas almost 100 per cent. 
Science was applied to produc- 
tion and the development of 
larger, heavier pumps, and 
heavier drilling equipment. In 


1930 to 1937 we got into the 
more extreme methods of scien- 
tific and practical drilling, de- 
sign of pumps, ete. Future 
methods of development may be 
controlled by science, although 
I just want to give this little 
word of warning. I know the 
two departments are very jeal- 
ous of each other, and probably 
competition what develops 
thought and better methods, 
but by this great cooperation be- 
tween the college scientists and 
the practical men the greatest 
department in the oil business 
in my judgment—the produc- 
tion department—-has developed. 


“And so the methods now be- 
ing employed are not the prod- 
uct of any one genius or man. 
But they come as the result of 
cooperation between the depart- 
ments in the oil industry and by 
using brains and ideas of the 
entire industry.” 


is 


|in Chicago March 4, 


I No Agreement Yet 


On “Q” Gasoline 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, March 9.—An- 
other meeting of the Ethyl 
Licensee’s Committee was held 
in an at- 
tempt to work out license agree- | 
ment differences with the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corp. These differ- 
ences arose last year, when dis- 


_crepancies between the road 
rating of motor fuels and the | 


\laboratory rating, 


from | 


along with | 
the maximum octane number 
permitted for leaded fuels, be- 
came a serious matter from a | 
marketing standpoint. 

The Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
proposed a new Alternative 
Test Method for rating fuels, 


claimed to be more in line with 


road performance of the newer | 


drilling depth reached 3500 feet. jengeens Can ware He Patngs 


'under the American Society for 
|Testing Materials Motor Meth- 
‘od of Test universally used. 





placing 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


with the result that the ten- | 


dency will be for these fuels to 
gradually creep toward a higher 
rating, re-creating the condition 
which forced the present diffi- 
culty—higher road octane num- 
‘bers for unleaded _ gasolines, 
“Q” gasoline market- | 
ers at a selling disadvantage, 
it is stated. 


Germany Makes Deal | 


For Roumanian Oil 


London, Feb. 27.—It is now | 
generally believed in Roumanian 
oil circles that Germany will 
soon regain the position she held 


in the Roumanian petroleum in- | 
| dustry before the war. 


ing a protracted series of con- 


_ferences between German capi- 
| talists and officials on the one 
|; hand and Roumanian officials on 


| 


| 


method and the new maximum | 
octane rating proposed, claim- | 


ing it required the use of more 
lead and thus brought addition- | 
al expense on the refiners. 


Since that time two commit- | 


| the other, it was recently an- 
nounced in Bucharest that Ger- 
many would ship a large quan- 


| tity of oil well supplies to Rou- 


/mania in exchange for oil. 
Licensees disagreed with the | 8 


It is reported that the Ger-| 
mans, in their endeavor to re-| 
gain their influence in the indus- 
try, are concentrating on the. 
| purchase of stock in certain oil 


| companies. 


'tees have been working on a) 
| test method which will be more | 


| agreeable, 


We got into | 


and which is 
claimed to be more representa- 
tive of road performance rat- 
ings than either the Motor or 
the Alternative methods. No' 
details of the new proposed | 
method or methods have been 
made public. Usually reliable 


| and the feeling in petroleum and, 


sources state that the most re: | 


cent proposal provides a 16-de- 


'grees spark advance; a 260 de- 


grees Fahr. fuel-air mixture 
temperature instead of 300 de- 
grees Fahr: as in the Motor 
Method; and a _ compression 
ratio of 5.5 to 1, at 900 r.p.m. 
engine speed. The spark ad- 
vance in the Motor Method is 
26 degrees at 5:1 compression 
ratio, 22.0 degrees at 6:1, and 
19 degrees at 7:1. 


Increases Ratings 


It is stated that this proposed 
method has a general tendency 


to increase the rating for most | 


gasolines over the rating by the 
Motor Method. Unleaded gaso- 
lines on the market in many 
cases are already showing in- 
creased octane numbers by the 
Motor Method; these will likely 
be further up-rated by the pro- 
posed method, technologists be- 
lieve. 

One of the problems faced by 
the industry is that, whatever 
the maximum octane rating as- 


|signed to “Q” gasolines, only 


oo” 


licensees are bound by 


this agreement. No limitation is | 
placed on the octane rating of | 
unleaded motor fuels marketed, ' 


Italy has long had a good foot- | 
ing in the Roumanian industry, | 


Follow- | 


have been signed up as Dixie 
| distributors in Texas, according 
to Howard Renfro, Pioneer Re- 
| finers Co., Wichita Falls, chair- 
/man of the advertising commit- 
| tee, of the Dixie Distributors of 
Texas, Inc. They are, C. C. Rog- 
ers, Elbert; Donnelly Oil Co., 
| Childress, and the Consumers 
/Fuel Co., John R. Alexander, 
/owner, McAdoo. 


Lang Returns to Tulsa 


By Teletype 
N.P.N. News Bureau 


TULSA, March 9.—George H. 
‘Lang, assistant to Eugene Hol- 
man, manager of domestic pro- 
duction for the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersev, has resigned 
and is returning to Tulsa, to be- 
come assistant to George Mana- 
han, president of Manahan Oil 
Co., and the Manahan Drilling 

oO. 

Lang went to New York early 
in 1936 after about 20 years 
service with the Carter Oil Co. 
in Tulsa. He began in the field 
during the Cushing develop- 


,;ment and advanced to vice 


president and director of ffie 
Carter company, having charge 
of the land and leasing depart- 
, ment. 


The Manahan company is one 
‘of the aggressive independent 
companies of the Mid-Continent 
and has substantial production 
in several flush fields. 


financial circles in Bucharest is | 
that Italy and Germany will soon | 


cause keener competition in the 


Roumanian oilfields than has ex- | 
isted since the high prices of a) 
decade ago. 

For the moment Roumanian oil 
exports are declining, and the, 
' Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustry has appointed a special 
commission to determine the 
reason. Meantime, the govern- 
ment-owned railroads have de- 
cided to increase the cost of oil 
transport by 15 per cent. 

Rising prices in Roumania 
have stimulated drilling to a 
oOnMsiderahio extent hit there is 
little indication at present of any 
appreciable increase in oil pro- 
duction in the near future. 


New Dixie Distributors 


WICHITA FALLS, 
March 5 5.—Three new members 


Tex 





| Grade of crude oil 








Crude Stocks Register 


Another Increase 


WASHINGTON, March 8.—A 
four-week upturn in the crude 
stocks curve brought the figure 
for stocks on hand Feb. 20 to 
287,574,000 barrels, according to 
the Bureau of Mines, an _ in- 
crease of 1,416,000 barrels in 
the week since Feb. 13 and an 
increase of 2,363,000 barrels in 
the four weeks since Jan. 23, 
when the amount of crude in 
storage hit a low of 285,211,000 
barrels. 


On Feb. 22, 1936, stocks were 
310,665,000 barrels, more than 
23,000,000 barrels above the 
stocks on Feb. 20, 1937. 


Stocks by grades on Feb. 13 
and Feb. 20 follow: 














Feb. 13 Feb. 20 Change 
(Thousands of Barrels) 
Pennsylvania Grade 4.123 4,107 — 16 
Other Appalachian ............ 75 906 31 
Lima-N. E. Ind.-Mich. .......... 815 809 -- 6 
Rea, SR eo olin he Ne WA Mack aww ows 9,599 9,541 — 58 
N. La. and Ark. . cane 10,496 — 112 
W. Tex. and S. E. New Mex. .... 28,198 28,160 — 38 
3p Se ae 20,657 21,267 + 610 
oo | eS mn aw 4 114,579 + 802 
SU En Sa dx ksh se wa aaron eum a ao 23,556 23,948 + 392 
en a 25,854 + 26 
I cre Sa a area é Sink Ae 29,324 29,161 — 163 
PEE Fk am awe eenite xis 1,522 1,420 — 102 
Total reported weekly ...... 268,908 270,274 +1,366 
Estimates of unreported 
Ore ee ee 7,250 17,300 + So 
pe er re 286,158 287,574 +1,416. 














Union Oil Co. 
Varies Meeting 
Of Stockholders 


N. P.N. News Bureau | 


LOS ANGELES, March 6.— 
Deviating from the usual pro- 
cedure at stockholders meetings, 
the executive officers of Union 
Oil Co. were called upon for re- 
ports on operations of their re- 
spective departments at this 
company’s annual meeting. As 
a result, considerably more cur- 


rent information was presented | 


to the meeting than heretofore, 
it was stated, and several stock- 
holders expressed appreciation 
and suggested similar proced- 
ure for future meetings. 


Presiding executive vice presi- 
dent R. D. Matthews gave sta- 
tistical evidence of the excellent 
position of the oil industry and 
stated he anticipated demand in 
the Pacific coast territory for 
1937 would show an increase of 
from six to seven per cent over 
1936. Earnings for the first 
quarter of 1937 he estimated at 
45 cents per share net on 4,666,- 
270 shares outstanding. This | 
compares with 9 cents per share | 
on 4,386,070 shares outstanding 
for the same period last year. 


High points in the report on | 
field operations by W. W. Or- 
cutt, vice president in charge | 
of this division, were that out- 
put from 110 new wells in 1936 
was 2,546,000 barrels, that drill- 
ing costs per foot at $15 now 
compared with $13 in 1936 which 


| 
was the lowest figure ever expe- 


rienced, and with $29.30 in 1930, 
the highest in the company’s 
history. 


10,000-Foot Wells 


A. C. Rubel, director of pro- | 


duction and field operations, told 
of the great depth of many of 
the wells and predicted 9000 and 


10,000-foot wells would be a fu- | 


ture commonplace. 
revealed that the Santa Maria 
Valley field, discovered by Union 
in 1934 and developed to major 


importance the past year, had | 
enhanced the company’s oil re- | 


serves by more than 12,000,000 
barrels from the present proven 
acreage of 1200 acres, and indi- 
cated the limits of production | 
could be still further extended | 
in the 3500 acres under lease. 


R. E. Haylett, director of man- 
ufacturing, directed attention to 
the company’s success in the 
development of solvents, partic- 
ularly those used in lacquers. 

Completion of an analysis of 
all jobs was touched upon by A. 
C. Galbraith, assistant vice 
president, who stated inequities 
in salaries and wages had been 
eliminated in 1936 as a result. 

Lowest selling costs in the 





Mr. Rubel | 
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| company’s history were pointed | 
| to by V. H. Kelly, director of | 
sales, as the result of a program 
| of increasing sales through ex- | 
isting marketing units, rather 
| than expanding sales outlets. 
President L. P. St. Clair is 
| still convalescing from injuries 
| received in an automobile acci- 
|dent in December, and was un- 


Due to A. M. Petty, head 
of N.P.N.’s Washington 
News Bureau, being in 
Madison, Wis., last week to 
cover arguments of de- 
murrers in the oil and anti- 
trust cases, his department, 
“Washington From the 
\| Crown Block”, will not ap- 
pear in this issue. It will 
be resumed next week. 


_able to preside. 


| 
| 














Barnsdall Production | 
Gained 36% in 1936 


| earnings of $1,739,857, compared 

| with $1,523,256 in 1935, accord- 

_in to the Pforzheimer company. 

ini Salata icant |Increased earnings were re- 
““|ported by B 

CLEVELAND, March 6. —|foaiona Stee Line. 7 on 

Barnsdall Oil Co. increased its | pipe Line and Southern Pipe 


production about 36 per cent in Line, while Eureka Pipe Line 
1936, compared with 1935, and) National Transit, New York 





received $1.09 per barrel com- Transit and South West Penn- 


|pared with 98 cents per barrel, | 

| thereby increasing its net agnor 
|to $2,262,544 from $741,136, ac- 

cording to the annual report) 
sent stockholders by E. B.} 

| Reeser, president. The 1935 prof- | 

\it, however, was not entirely | 

comparable, as the marketing | 2 
and refining divisions of the} 
company were not segregated | 
until June 1, 1935. 

The 1936 profit was equal to | 
$1 a share on 2,247,974 shares | 
(par $5) of capital stock, ex. | 
clusive of 10,805 shares held in | 
treasury, competed with 34} 
| cents a share on 2,131,090 shares | 
of capital stock in 1935. 

The company’s production in 
/1936 was 8,214,437 barrels, an 
| increase of about 36 per cent 
'over the previous year. Total 
| production in the U. S. increased 
about 11 per cent. On Dec. 31, 
1936, the company had 2273) 
| producing wells on a gross basis 
and 2388 on a net basis. During 
the year the company completed 
a net interest in 80 wells, of 
which 76 were productive. 

The most important discovery 
made by the company was the 
Flour ‘Bluff field, in 


|sylvania Pipe Lines reported 
lower profits. Eureka Pipe 


group to show a deficit. 

Total deliveries of crude. oil 
in 1936 by the eastern pipeline 
group were reported at 95,184,- 
729 barrels, compared with 87,- 
| 203,789 barrels in 1935. 





FTC Again Backs Ethyl 
In Trade Name Suit 





N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, March 8. 
Another order in defense of the 
Ethyl trade name has been is- 
sued by the Federal Trade Com- 
| mission. 


This orders Gulf Coast Oil 
Co., of Mississippi, Inc., with of- 
fices in New Orleans, to “discon- 
tinue unfair methods of compe- 
tition” through simulation of 
brand names and trademarks of 
the products of competitors, in- 
‘luding Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
and Gulf Refining Corp. 


Nueces 


County, Texas. The action orders the Gulf 
aes ae | Coast company to cease using 
i\the word “Gulf”, either alone 


First Quarter Dividends |, 


brand names under which Gulf 
| 28 Per Cent Over 1937 Refining Co. sells its products, 


that their motor oils and gaso- 
NEW YORK, March 8.—Cash 
dividend payments of the Stand- 
/ard Oil group increased approxi- 
mately 28 per cent in the first 
| quarter of 1937 over correspond- 
ing quarter of 1936, according to 
|a report by Carl H. Pforzheimer 
& Co. Payments were estimat- 
ed at $25,455,370 in the 1937 
quarter, compared to $19,872,088 
in similar period in 1936. This 
is the largest first quarter pay- 
ments of this group since 1932, 
when the total was $46,801,053, 
the report shows. 
Annual reports of the eastern 
group of Standard Oil pipelines 
for 1936 show aggregate net 


itor.” 

The order also charges that 
one product sold by the respond- 
ents was designated as “Gulf 
Ether Gasoline”, and, according 
to FTC findings, “they adver- 
|tised it as being equivalent in 
octane value to high test pre- 
mium ‘gas’ and to ETHYL (sic) 
gasoline, for which a premium 
is paid. It was found that the 
respondents’ ‘ether’ gas varied 
in octane rating from 66 to 69 
octane, and that gasoline having 
an octane rating of 70 or less is 
not comparable to genuine 
ETHYL (sic), which has an oc- 
tane rating of not less than 75.” 


Northern | 


| Line was the only one of the | 


lines are those of their compet- | 


Lagging Markets 


Causing Concern 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, March 6.—The 


outlook for the oil industry con- 
tinues encouraging but failure 
of gasoline wholesale prices to 
reflect the recent advance in 
crude prices gives cause for 
concern, Paul G. Blazer, presi- 
ident, Ashland Oil & Refining 
Co., told stockholders in his an- 
nul report. 

Unless these wholesale prices 
increase, there may be a reces- 
sion in retail prices, Mr. Blazer 
| pointed out, and “stable gaso- 
line markets are especially im- 
portant to a company such as 
ours, the earnings of which re- 
|sult principally from manufac- 
turing and marketing opera- 
tions.” 

Operations during the year, 
|after all expenses, including de- 
pletion, depreciation and esti- 
/mated taxes, resulted in a profit 
‘of $741,869, which compares 
|'with $508,254 for the previous 
‘year. After deductions for min- 
|ority interests, including divi- 
'dends on preferred stock of 
Ashland Refining Co. and pre- 
|miums on redemption of same 
‘there was a consolidated net 
profit of $677,582. This is equal 
to 70 cents a share on 958,990 
shares of common stock, com- 
| pared with 46 cents for 1935 on 
the same number of shares. 

The company’s loss due to 
the recent flood did not exceed 
$25,000, although its. loss from 
cessation of operations for 15 
days is estimated at around 
$50,000, it was stated. 

No new wells were drilled by: 
the company during the year. 
Net annual production from its 
1033 wells was 391,782 barrels, 
a decline of 3% per cent from 
previous year. Total pro- 
duction of wells connected to 
its pipeline system was 1,341,116 
compared with 1,268,752 


the 


Dalreis, 


with words simulating the | 


barrels in 1935. 

TULSA, March 8.—Dr. C. F. 
tassweiler, director of the fab- 
rics and finishes department lab- 
oratory of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Philadelphia, is 


Tulsa 
His 
Protective Coat- 


cheduled to address the 
Engineers’ Club March 19. 
subject will be “ 
ings.” 


Opens Sales Office 
NEW YORK, March 8.—Royal 
Petroleum Co. has entered into 
a processing agreement with 
the Southwestern Refining Co., 
Corpus Christi, Texas, and will 
open a sales office at that point, 
the company. stated recently. 
Royal Petroleum has deepwater 
| storage and sells at wholesale in 
the New York area, as well as. 

in cargo lots at the Gulf. 
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Becoming a Contract Trucker 


Is Discouraging Business 





By Lawrence E. Smith|shape, possibly with the assis- 

N. P. N. News Bureau | tance of his wife, now finds him- 

TULSA, March 8 | self in possession of a full- 

He is stout of heart, indeed,| blown accounting department. 
who engages in the business of| The Social Security industry 
contract hauling by truck in Ok-| hits our trucker. He must see 
lahoma, or elsewhere, for that | that his employes are registered 
matter. |and numbered, he must take off 
A man who has kept in touch | the one or or of each man’s 

; wages, a own one per 
— eae cpr | cent and send it to the collector 


the Mid-Continent sat down the | and he must make out the little 


Continue Exploration 





The various tax commissions 
will annoy hell out of him until 
he does, even if he lost his sox.” 

There is, of course, the in- 
come tax return to the U. S. | 

The observer says he probably | N.P.N. News Bureau 
has left out a few of the regula. TULSA, Mar. 9.—The status 
tory steps in the general proce-|0f two wildcat wells in Illinois, 


In Illinois 











dure and, if put to the task, | about nine miles apart, is such 
he could add materially to his 4S to encourage further explo- 
list. “But,” says he, “how can| ration of the south central basin _ 
three trucks or six trucks sur-| 2rea lying to the west of the 





other day to make a list of the 


things which must be done be-| 
fore a truck owner can offer his | 


equipment for hire. He as-| 


sumed the case of an ambitious | 


| 


young man, eager to set up in| 


business for himself. The young | 
man has accumulated a little! 


|slip which accompanies each 
pay check so that the employe | 


will know that his affairs are 
being handled properly. Along 
with this, he must qualify with 
the state unemployment in- 
surance board as an employer. 
If he doesn’t do this, nobody will 


ital sams: |hire the man’s trucks for the 
capital, enough to do the pre-| hirer would be liable for the 
liminary financing on a small 


| tax. 

fleet—say two or three trucks. | 
That is the easiest part of the | At about this point, most of 
job Steers je ont meen | the ambitious young men would 
listed them, are the subsequent | forget about entering the truck- 


steps the truck operator must | /78 business and get joes in 


‘ | garages or.take up farming or 
easel a as much as | see if some relief agency was 
RW | putting on some new hands, as 

. He ae presage eggs A it would be too much trouble 
cense tags for nis - 4S/ and expense to get started in 
these are charged for according | business. Occasionally, however, 
to weight, he must weigh his | some hardy soul with the blood 
cnimragh “en pneu in “a certifi- of the pioneers coursing through 
cates to tne tag agent. his system, would pursue the 
He must make application to| idea hates: To a into posi- 
the Corporation Commission for | tion to take any job that is of.- 


a permit to do contract hauling. | fered he should arrange to cross 
Required are a $25 fee and | ctate lines, otherwise his fleet 


showing as to financial condi- | wi) be idle much of the time. 


tion of the operator. , 
The next detail to be handled | He will, therefore, approach 


. . |the authorities in Kansas or 
is that of complying with the | 

workman’s compensation law by | page ned er ee do most of 
taking out insurance. Unless | ‘he things he has done in Okla- 


that is done, he will get no con- 
tract business as the company 
for which the trucking was 
being done would be held re- 
sponsible in case of accident to 
the contractor’s employes. Quite 
frequently, the little fellow finds 
it difficult and sometimes im- 





possible to get his insurance and 


homa. He will then take it up 
with the Interstate Commerce 


| Commission which has to do 


with the issuance of a certificate 
of convenience and necessity. 


|Then he must file his tariffs 


with the commission, just as a 
railroad does, enter into con- 
tracts for the work he does and 


vive all the lawyers, book- 
keepers, accountants and tax ex- 
perts the foregoing will require? 
The little fellow has less chance 
than a ghost in Hades and the 
big one has but little more.” 


‘Racing Engine Designer 
‘On Gulf Research Staff 





PITTSBURGH, March 5. — 
Harry A. Miller, automotive en- 
gineer and famaus racing car de- 
| signer, has been appointed to 
| the research staff of Gulf Oil 
|Corp. to subject Gulf products 
“to the most exacting practical 
tests and punishment in search 
of ways to still further improve 
them,” in the words of H. P. 
Hobart, general manager of lu- 
brication sales for the company. 

Mr. Miller is well known to 
those interested in automobile 
racing, his cars having won 
every Indianapolis Speedway Me- 
morial Day classic during the 
past nine years. Racing drivers 
who have won national cham- 
pionships with the Miller engine 
are Tommy Milton, Ralph De- 
Palma, Pete DePaola, Harry 
Hartz, and others. 











Refinery Sales Index 


WASHINGTON, March 5.— 
|Refinery sales of petroleum 
|products in January are indi- 
cated as the only sales among 
/manufacturers reporting to the 
| Department of Commerce which 
| were lower than sales of Jan- 
/uary, 1936. A 9.0 per cent de- 
|cline compares with gains of 
‘from 15 to 50 per cent in 13 
'other principal industries and a 


principal older fields of the 
state. 

Both these tests were drilled 
by the Pure Oil Co. whose No. 
1 Weiler, in the southeast south- 
west southeast of 33-3 North-8 
East had sand at 2595 to 2598 
feet that filled the hole about 
300 feet with oil, and when 
deepened to 2606.5 feet oil rose 
1400 feet in the hole. Oil is 
37.3 gravity, corrected, and 
there is little gas. The well is 
shut down while tanks are be- 
ing erected and pumping equip- 
ment installed. 

The Weiler test is in Clay 
county. In Wayne county, join- 
ing Clay on the south, Pure’s 
No. 1 Bradley in the southwest 
corner of the northwest quar- 
ter of 26-1 North-7 East had 
sand at 2970 feet and at one 
foot in had 100 feet of oil in the 
hole. Eight inch pipe was be- 
ing carried and the hole was 
caving. At the first of the week 
reports here were that the 
eight inch would set at the top 
of the sand before drilling fur- 
ther. 

Both wells had their oil in 
what is tentatively classified as 
the Chester formation, probably 
about the equivalent of the sand 
found in the Adams Louisiana 
company’s well in Patoka town- 
ship, Marion county, several 
weeks ago. This well is flow- 
ing 50 barrels daily through 
half-inch tubing choke. The 
company is preparing to drill 
three offsets. 


Oil Swindlers Convicted 


NEW YORK, March 8.—Con- 
viction of 281 gasoline and oil 
bootleggers and tax evaders 
has been accomplished in 15 


this is especially true in Okla-| file copies of contracts with the 
homa where the state people | Commission. If he cuts his rate 
have pursued a share-the-wealth |t© One man, and the recipient 


|number of miscellaneous indus- 


central states during the past 
'tries, according to the Com- 


four years, it is reported by the 


policy on accident claims for | 
several years. 

He is not yet through with | 
safeguarding the public for he) 
must give surety bond to satisfy | 


of the low price knows about the 
bargain rate, both parties to the 
heinous deed are subject to 
$1000 fines. 


If our trucker has withstood 


the tax commission that the 4ll this regulation and makes a 


merce Department report. Re- 
| finery sales declined 8.8 per cent 

from December, 1936, as com- 
‘pared with an average decline 
of 2.6 per cent for all industries 
| represented. 


mileage taxes on his trucks will | Profit, he must pay an income, 


be paid. He must then set up| tax to Oklahoma and if his op- 
a system of records on such / erations seeped over into Kan- 
mileage and make a report each! Sas, he has to do the same 
month. The records must be! thing there. On this point, our 
kept open for audit any time the Commentator remarked: 


tax commission agents decide| “There is some occult way of 
to take a peek. 


WASHINGTON, March 8. — 
| Mexico is attracting an increas- 
ing number of American tour- 
| ists, according to Commerce De- 
partment reports from Mexico 
City. Official Mexican records 


The first of this year more 
bookkeeping was imposed and) 
the little trucker who once was | 
able to keep his records in 


dividing his income made in’ show that, in 1936, a total of ap- 
Oklahoma from that made in proximately 99,000 tourists from 
Kansas. The trucker will have! the U. S. visited Mexico, com- 
to make a return, anyway, pared with 73,000 the preceding 
whether he made a profit or not. | year. 





American Petroleum Industries 
Committee. 


Offenses included running un- 
taxed gasoline from oil fields, 
mixing of kerosine with gaso- 
line, dumping bootleg gasoline 
and lubricating oil into tanks 
supposed to contain advertised 
brand products, mixing inferior 
fuel oil with lubricating oil, 
selling crank-case drainings for 
first quality, billing gasoline as 
kerosine, and bogus tax refund 
claims. 

The latter is said to be one of 
the big leaks and many states 
are taking steps to eliminate 
fraudulent or unwarranted tax 
refunds. 











THE 


BY E. L. BARRINGER, N. P. N. CHICAGO NEWS BUREAU: 


CHICAGO, March 8 | 

Two important taxation vic- 
tories were won for the oil in- 
dustry, in Nebraska and Wis- 
consin. 

Nebraska’s unicameral legis- 
lature rejected a permanent 5- 
cent gasoline tax, 8 per cent of 
the revenue to be diverted for 
old age assistance, so the extra 
l-cent tax imposed in 1935 was 
automatically eliminated the 
first of the month. 


The tax fight in Nebraska, 
however, is not finished. The | 
legislature rejected the 5-cent | 
tax as an emergency measure, | 
so it could come up again as | 
regular business. Nebraska, | 
though, is still searching for | 
new revenue to meet social se- | 
curity obligations, but may turn | 
to liquor and tobacco rather | 
than gasoline. 

Wisconsin last week rejected 
a l-cent gasoline tax increase 
when the transportation com- 
mittee of the assembly killed a 
5-cent tax bill through recom. | 
mending indefinite postpone- | 
ment. The vote was unani- | 
mous. | 


Jobbers through the Wiscon- 
sin Petroleum Association, the | 
retailers, and oil co-operatives | 
were the opposition. The as- | 
sociation still has a bill in the | 


legislature for a l-cent tax re- 
duction. 








* * * 


| 
| 
Progress is reported in Wis- | 
consin’s legislative effort to 
bring representatives of adjoin- | 
ing states together for a con- | 
ference on a uniform taxation | 
rate. 

Minnesota and Illinois have in- | 
dicated willingness to attend | 
such a conference. Michigan 
and Iowa have not been heard | 
from yet. 

With Minnesota’s legislature 
apparently agreeable to its pres- | 
ent 3-cent tax rate it begins to 
look as though Wisconsin, to get 
in step and prevent out-of-state | 
gasoline to be burned over its | 
highways, will have to come 
down to the 3-cent tax rate 
rather than have the four sur- | 
rounding states raise their 
rates. 


Tax Conference 


* * * 


Stirring Marketing 
Issue Is Needed 


The 1936-37 season of jobber 
association conventions in the | 
middle west is about at a close, | 
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| Jade’s statement covers 1,- 
| 500,000 shares of $1 par value 
| Class A convertible preferred 
stock and 3,000,000 shares of no 


MARKE ER | par value Class B stock, a 
| large part of the net proceeds 


| of which would be used to pur- 
| chase the Fleetborn stock. 





lated Kentucky meeting and 
that in Michigan. 


In some respects it was a 
rather dull convention season. 
Attendance was low at some 
meetings while at others it was 
on a par with previous recent 
years. Attendance at 
marketing meetings in the mid- 
dle west, aside from jobbers, 


Jobber associations have long 
since passed out of- their in- 
fancy and jobbers of the type 
that attend conventions find the 
annual meetings no longer are 
novelties. In the early years of 
an association there is a cer- 
tain amount of organization and 
committee work to keep mem- 
bers hustling. By now these 
conventions have settled down 
to a routine pattern for jobbers 
of set programs, cleaning up 
some personal business especial- 


tal city, and the entertainment 
by suppliers. 

Also, some of the long estab- 
lished jobbers are now taking 
vacations in the south or west 
during the winter, adding to the 


|ings, also probably had an ad- 


_ When, near the close of the code 
other | 


in meetings without getting 
also was not large this winter. | 


|cluding conventions, were rather 


|some stirring 


|in to a convention. 
ly if the meeting is in the capi- | 


number of vacant chairs in the | 


As an alternative to the 
merger, Jade proposes to dis- 
solve Fleetborn Corp., trans- 


wide to hear a speaker on the ferring its assets to Jade. 


subject. 
The code, with its regional 
and local code committee meet- 


Study Storage Problems 
In Flood Areas 


By Telegraph 

CINCINNATI, March 9.—A 
committee of 15, headed by 
Harry E. Newell, secretary of 
the Committee on Flammable 
Liquids of the National Fire 
Protection Assn., opened a two- 
day session here today to dis- 
cuss flood protection of flam- 
mable liquids in storage tanks. 


The first afternoon session 
was devoted to a reading of a 
17-page outline of problems and 
proposed solutions for storing 
petroleum products in_ flood 
areas. The first evening session 
was to include a detailed study 
|of each point in the proposed 
outline. 


verse effect on conventions. 


era, it became apparent that 
marketers might thrash about 


compliance, and that it was fu- 
tile to bring in major complaints 
of violations, jobbers began to 
feel that all meetings, even in- 


hopeless. So in the backwash 
of the wave against meetings, 
conventions also suffered. 

No doubt the old guard con- 
ventioners would attend meet- | 
ings even if there was no pro- 
gram, but apparently it takes 
issue to make 
most jobbers perk up and come 








Jade and Fleetborn May 
Merge, Report Shows 


The committee of 15 consists 
|of five API representatives, five 
representing fire chiefs, and 
\five insurance underwriters’ 
| representatives. 


By Teletype 
N. P.N. News Bureau 


: WASHINGTON, March 9.—A 
meeting rooms. ‘merger of Jade Petroleum 
Unfortunately, for all types of Corp., Delaware, with Fleet- | 


marketer conventions, there has 
not been a stirring industry is- 
sue for several years. 

The NRA code without a 
doubt was a great convention 
booster. The word “code” was 
the magic pass word that 
brought jobbers from far and 


born Oil Corp., Ada, Okla., may 
result from the purchase of 


ware corporation on an option 
it now holds, according to a 
registration statement filed by 


Coming Next Week... 
THE 1937 OIL JOBBING NUMBER 


@ The March 17th issue will be devoted to the inde- 
pendent oil marketer. Operating in a strictly local ter- 
ritory, with lots of competition for the gasoline and 
oil business, with a smaller gasoline margin, he faces 
changing conditions in the oil marketing business to- 
day. Feature articles about his business, for his prac- 
tical use, will include: 
What Jobbers Are Selling Outside the Oil Line. 
What Oil Products Jobbers Handle, Aside from the 
Staple Line. 
Making Money by Wholesaling Automotive Equip- 
ment. 
Oil Heating as a Field for Marketers. 
How to Build a Small Bulk Plant. 
A New Type of Truck Loading Rack. 
Reducing Truck Delivery Costs. 
Tailoring a Jobbing Business to an Anticipated 
Gallonage. 


Additional copies of this March 17th Special Number 
can be secured while they last at 25c per copy. Please 
enclose remittance with orders to NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
News, Cleveland, O. 


Fleetborn stock by the Dela- | 


| 
| 


Cosden Reorganizing 


FORT WORTH, March 6. — 
Temporary approval of an 
amended plan of reorganiza- 
tion of Cosden Oil Corp. has 


the Jace Corp., with the Securi- | been given by Judge James Wil- 
ties and Exchange Commission. | son, of federal court here, and 


hearing will be held March 27 
preliminary to final approval 
of the plan. 


General lien bondholders and 
common stockholders are being 
asked to vote on the new plan. 
J. S. Cosden, founder of the 
company, probably will head 
the reorganized corporation. 


Dealers Organizing 


WICHITA, Kan., March 8.—A 
new organization, The Petro- 
leum Retailers’ Association of 
Wichita, has been formed here 
with a membership of approxi- 
mately 300 dealers operating in 
the city. 


Dean Pettinger is president 
of the organization and A. C. 
Davis vice president. H. M. 
Babcock is executive secretary, 
and T. C. Raum treasurer. The 
association will have offices 


with the Kansas Oil Men’s As- 


sociation and the Petroleum In- 
with the exception Of the bC- I= ____ ustries Committee of Kansas. 
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lowa Plan Trend 


Shown in 1935 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, March 8. — 


The trend in the distribution of 
petroleum products from _ re- 
fineries in this country was 


away from owned or controlled 
retail outlets, even before the 


so-called Iowa plan became ef. | 


fective to any great degree. 
This is shown in a comparison 
of the 1935 figures of the U. S. 
Census Bureau’s census of the 
refining industry, as compared 
with those for 1929. 

Percentage of distributed 
sales through refiners’ own re- 
tail outlets in 1935 was 4.4 
per cent, whereas in 1929 these 
outlets accounted for 7.6 per 
cent of refiners’ sales, the bu- 
reau says. Sales direct to re- 
tailers also fell off during the 
four year period, the figures 
show—from 5.2 per cent of all 
sales in 1929 to 1.5 per cent in 
1935. 


Offsetting these decreases, dis- | 
tributed sales through refiners’ | 


own bulk stations amounted to 


60.3 per cent of all 1929 sales, | 


but were 64.4 per cent of 1935 
sales. Sales direct to industrial 
users increased from 8.6 per 


cent of all sales in 1929 to 10! 
per cent in 1935, and sales to. 


wholesalers and jobbers from 


18.3 in 1929 to 19.6 per cent in| 


1935. 


The Census bureau said that | 
total sales of the 389 establish- | 


ments “primarily engaged in 
the refining of petroleum” in 
1935 amounted to $1,906,172,000, 
almost $100,000,000 above the 
preliminary value of products 
as reported by the bureau some 
weeks ago. 

Texas ranked first in value 
of refined petroleum products 


produced in 1935, according to | 


the figures, with her 98 refin- 


eries turning out products val- | 


ued at $437,790,250. Other high 
ranking states, in order, were 
California, 56 refineries, $265- 
385,925; Pennsylvania, 33 refin- 
eries, $204,465,575; New Jersey, 
8 refineries, $157,862,663; In- 
diana, 6 refineries, $149,788,315. 

Wage earners employed 
all refineries during the year 
averaged 77,402, drawing wages 
of $109,714,355, an average of 
$1417 apiece. 


FORT WORTH, March 6. — 
W. H. Dunning, Jr., 43 years 
old, died March 5 in Odessa, 
Texas. He was an independent 
producer, operating in West 
Texas and was the discoverer 
of the McElroy pool, Crane 
county. His extensive holdings 
in that area were acquired by 
Gulf Oil Corp. 


in 


| New England Oil Men 
Expect 2500 





} 
| BOSTON, March 9.—More 
than 2500 oil men are expected 
'to attend the 13th annual con- 
'vention of the Oil Men’s Ass’n. 
'of New England to hear talks 
‘on the marketing problems of 
|independent oil companies and 
|heating oil distributors, accord- 





|ing to Walter S. Hall, an asso- 


| ciation member. The convention 


|will be held at the Copley 
| Plaza, Boston, April 7 and 8. 
|Last year more than 1500 dele- 
| gates attended. 
| Warren C. Platt, editor and 
| publisher of NATIONAL PETRO- 
|LEUM News, will speak at one 
|of the luncheon meetings. Other 
|speakers, not yet named, will 
also appear. Free admission 
tickets will be given dealers to 
‘encourage attendance. 

Over 100 equipment manufac- 
turers will display their goods. 
| Additional items of interest will 
be door prizes, totaling $2500 in 
/ecash value, which will be given 
away, and a banquet and enter- 
tainment the evening of April 
8. P. A. Brewer, United Oil Co., 
president *ef the association, 
who for the past 12 years has 
arranged the program and ex- 
hibit, will again be in charge. 


Oil Industry Is Goal 
Of C.I.0. and A.F.L. 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, March 9. — 


Chiefs of organized labor’s two 
embattled camps — William 
Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and John L. Lewis 
of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization — today gathered 
their lieutenants about them in 
two Washington buildings only 
five blocks apart to lay plans 
in their struggle for dominance 
of American labor. 
Organization of the  petro- 
|leum industry is one goal of 
both groups, with the A. F. of 
|L. seeking to forestall realiza- 
'tion of Lewis’ boast that his 
committee will organize the in- 














DAILY AVERAGE PRODUCTION 
IMPORTANT DISTRICTS 
American Petroleum Inst. Figures 

Week Ended 

Mar.6 Feb. 27 

Barrels Barrels 
Oklahoma City 131,900 140,050 
Total Okla. 578,150 603,000 
East Texas 452,900 452,050 
Total Texas. . 1,350,300 1,337,350 
Rodessa 50,300 48,750 
Total La. 246,350 243,100 
California 586,100 581,700 
E. of Rockies. 2,712,700 2,714,400 
Total U. S.... 3,298,800 3,296,100 
Crude imports 30,710 32,280 
Tot. new sup’ly 3,329,510 3,328,380 











dustry from top to bottom in 
one gigantic industrial union. 

Green said last night, follow- 
ing one day’s conference with 
50 A. F. of L. leaders, that a 
membership drive will be start- 
ed immediately among gasoline 
station attendants. The craft- 
union affiliates of the older la- 
bor organization include organ- 
izations of various types of la- 
bor in the oil industry, as op- 
posed to the C.I1.0.’s policy of 
organizing all types of workers 
in one industry into a single 
union. 

Both of today’s meetings 
were behind closed doors. 


Requa, War-Time Oil 


Administrator, Dies 





N.P.N. News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES, March 8.— 
Mark Lawrence Requa, Cali- 
fornia oil man, mining engi- 
neer,- railroad builder, and oil 
administrator during the World 
War, died in a hospital here on 
March 6, following an opera- 
tion performed three weeks ago. 
He was 70 years old. 

Best remembered for his 
work during the war as head 
of the oil division of the U. S. 
Fuel Administration, he filled 
this difficult post with credit to 
himself and the industry. In 
getting the many-factioned oil 
industry to cooperate on war 
orders on the heels of its vir- 
tual seizure by the government, 
in pushing requests for speedily 
/needed oil supplies through a 
|coal-minded rather than oil- 
|minded governmental bureau, 
|in solving tank car shortages 
_and traffic tie-ups that threat- 
|ened the course of the war, lift- 
ing railroad embargoes that at 
|one time left 1000 tank cars 
stalled in the Mid-Continent, 
and surmounting countless sim- 
‘ilar problems arising at this 
critical time in the country’s 
| history, he kept a “wave of oil” 
moving to the Allies. 
| Previous to his appointment 
as oil administrator, Mr. Requa 
'had worked with the then U. S. 
‘Food Administrator Herbert 
_Hoover. He was Hoover's per- 
|sonal friend and political ally 
'\for many years, and during 
|Hoover’s presidency, was chair- 
|man of the Petroleum Conserva- 
,tion Conference at Colorado 
i\Springs in June, 1929, from 
'which developed the present In- 
|terstate Oil Compact. 

An early exponent of produc- 
| tion control and a foe of petro- 
_leum waste, Mr. Requa was an 
| important factor in the con- 
| servation movement and spent 

his later years in California 
promoting these measures. 

Following the war, he re- 
|signed from the U. S. Fuel Ad- 
|ministration in June, 1919, to 
|join the Sinclair interests. 
| Mr. Requa was born in Vir- 
‘ginia City, Nev., in 1866. 























Young Bankers Debate 
Federal Control of Oil 





N. P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, March 8.—For 


many sound reasons the fed- 
eral government should not 
control the production and dis- 
tribution of petroleum and its 


products, a debating team of 


youthful bankers of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking pointed 
out in a debate on this subject 
here recently. The Cleveland 
team of two won the debate 
from a team from the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., chapter. 


Before taking such an ex- 
treme step as federal control 
certain facts must be es- 
tablished, the negative side in 
the debate pointed out. First, 
that the industry was in an 
unusual condition and was tak- 
ing advantage of the consumer; 
second, that there was over- 
production and waste in the in- 
dustry. The answer to both is 
no, said the negative side, an- 
swering their own questions. 


Other points this side brought 
out in arguing against federal 
control were: 


The oil industry is in better 
shape today than in all its pre- 
vious existence. 

There is no indication of 
monopolistic control, as witness 
the constant shaving of petro- 
leum prices, and prices for pe- 
troleum abroad are much lower 
than in this country. 

The oil companies are satis- 
fied with a relative low rate of 
earnings. 

The industry has developed a 
vast and economical transporta- 
tion system adapted to its own 
peculiar needs. 

Its marketing policy shows 
its interest in the convenience 
of the consumer. 


It has been able to increase 
the number of petroleum prod- 
ucts, widen the sphere of their 
uses and lower their prices. 


Over-production is being ef- 
ficiently regulated by the state 
agencies with the aid of the 
Interstate Compact. 


Members of the Cleveland de- 
bating team were Jack Glad- 
stone, of the Cleveland Trust 
Co., and Eugene H. Wallace, of 
the Central National Bank. 
Members of the Grand Rapids 
team having the affirmative 
side were Edwin F. Luther, of 
the Grand Rapids Trust Co., 
and Walter Behnke, of Old 
Kent Bank. Judges were a 


Cleveland common pleas judge, 
a member of the faculty of 
Western Reserve University and 
a banking official. 
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States Move 





(Continued from page 7) 


tive scale of gasoline taxes in 


towns near the border of states 
with lower taxes than Arkansas’ 


6.5 cents, and Wisconsin’s gov- 


ernor has approved a proposal 
for an interstate conference 
with neighbor states on a uni- 
form gasoline tax. 


A proposed 1-cent increase in 
the state of Washington’s “gas” | 


tax has been defeated, and at} companies who maintain “com.- | 


|the Texas house providing for | 


| an oil production tax of 10 cents | 
a barrel. A 10 per cent oil pro- 
duction tax was killed in Okla- 
| homa. 


| Regulatory bills varied from | 
|the proposal in Idaho to permit | 
‘the state to enter the gasoline | 
business “whenever prices are 
|found to be unreasonable”, to 
the bill in Nevada to prohibit 
wholesalers from selling in com- 
petition with retailers. This is 
| apparently aimed at practices 
similar to those of many large | 


the same time Pennsylvania’s mercial consumer accounts.” 


legislature is considering a bill 
which would petition Congress | 
to kill the 1-cent federal “gas” | 
tax. A similar bill was defeated 
in North Dakota; but a petition 
asking Congress to “leave this 
source of revenue to the states,” 


| Another Idaho bill, adopted | 
| by the senate, offered a protest | 
against a proposed _ gasoline | 
|price increase, and holds the | 
club of an investigation over | 
| the industry if the increase be- 
‘comes effective. 


recently passed by the South | 


Dakota legislature, was present- 


ed in the House of Representa- | 
tives at Washington this week | 


by Congressman Case. 


Public Utility Bills 


introduced to create a commis- 
'sion to control oil and gas pro- 


A bill introduced in Nebraska | duction, another bill has been | 


would allow gasoline price signs | 
in service stations to show only 
the sale price including the tax. 
Presumably this _ procedure 
would be intended to make the 
motorist “forget” he is paying 
the state of Nebraska 5 cents 


and the federal government 1 | 


cent for every gallon of gaso- 
line that goes into his tank. 


Anti-Diversion Bills 


A survey of anti-diversion leg- 
islation introduced at the 1937 
sessions of the country’s state 
legislatures shows a_ decided 
tendency to prevent use of mo- 
tor funds for sundry purposes. 
Amendments to prevent diver- 
sion have been considered in 
Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Maryland, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsy)- 
vania, South Dakota, Utah and 
Washington. 

The proposal failed in Utah, 
was adopted in Alabama, has 
passed the lower houses of In- 


diana and Maryland, and is still | 


under consideration in the other 
states. 

North Dakota has enacted an 
anti-diversion bill, and similar 
bills are before the legislatures 
of Wisconsin and New York. 

However, there still appear 
bills providing for diversion. 
This week brought forth sev- 
eral, among them being one in 
Washington which would fi- 
nance operation of a state ce- 
ment plant and _ state-owned 


mines out of “gas” taxes, and | 


another in Nebraska, to contin- 
ue using a portion of the gaso- 
line tax money for old age as- 
sistance. 


Many Other Taxes 


Among the dozens of other 
taxes proposed during the week 
was a bill of a West Virginia 
legislator to tax production of 
natural gas and one passed by 


| introduced in Montana to make 
_gasoline dealers and refiners 
public utilities, and a similar bill 
|is under consideration in Wash- 
ington. Wyoming’s governor 
has signed an act establishing a 
state gasoline board to investi- 
gate the retail price of gasoline. 

Maryland’s senate has passed 
the bill introduced there several 
weeks ago providing for licens- 


ing wholesale gasoline dealers, | 
and a bill is before the New) 


York legislature providing for 
adoption of fair codes of compe- 
tition in gasoline service estab- 
lishments. 

Fair trade bills, permitting re- 
sale price contracts for branded 
| goods, have beeen introduced in 
| Kansas and North Carolina, but 


In Arkansas a bill has been | 


‘Protest Increase 


InN. Y. Gas’ Tax 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 5. — 
| Approximately 100 representa- 
| tives of groups whose business 
| would be adversely affected by 
‘the proposed increase in gaso- 


‘hearing March 3 before the 


| Committees of Taxation and 
|Retrenchment of the New York 
Senate and Assembly. 


Governor Lehman’s __§ entire 


| restoration of the one-cent emer- 
gency tax, which was dropped 
last summer. 


| The various county groups of 
the New York Petroleum In- 
|dustries Committee, led by Rob- 
|ert L. Graham, state secretary, 
owners of motor vehicles, 
|mobile associations, trucking 
and taxicab interests, trade 
|press representatives, service 
|station dealers organizations 


and representatives of several | 
farmers organizations put them- | 


selves on record as opposed to 
the tax increase. 


Opposition to diversion of mo- 
tor fuel funds for non-highway 
| purposes also was expressed by 
some of the speakers. Sugges- 


jtion also was made that the | 


|state reduce its expenditures tc 
come within its present income, 
|rather than levying new taxes 
to cover additional spending. 


Connecticut’s legislature killed 


a similar bill. 

A department of petroleum 
engineering would be made a 
part of the University of Kan- 


Colorado Tightens Up 
On ‘Gas’ Tax Refunds 


sas under a bill proposed in that | 


state’s legislature. 

The 
,eminent domain 
‘companies in North Carolina 
has become law, having passed 


‘both houses of the state legisla- | 


ture. At least one pipeline com- 
| pany is known to have been or 


ganized in the state since the | 
/up on gasoline tax refunds in | 
Chain store tax col- | 


bill was introduced, and a gen- 


‘eral rush for franchises is an.- | 


ticipated. 


Va. Tax Collections 


RICHMOND, Va., March 8.— 
'Gasoline tax collections in Vir- 
'ginia in January amounted to 
$1,123,584.80 on 22,471,696 gal- 
lons, as compared with a gal- 
lonage of 24,390,930 in January, 
1936. January, 1936, gallonage, 
however, was 20,185,580, the ad- 


ditional gallonage that month | 


|being extra payments due to 


‘company reorganization activi-| 


_ty, it is understood. 


bill granting right of | 
to pipeline | 


DENVER, March 8. — State 
Treasurer Bedford has asked At- 
|torney General Rogers to move 
| to collect about $300,000 in chain 
store taxes from filling stations, 
/if oil companies do not pay up 
/immediately, and Bedford also 
has announced plans to tighten 


the state. 
| lections past due are for a peri- 


chain store tax passed in Colo- 
_rado, before the companies went 
to the present system of leasing 
their stations. Whether they 
owe the tax for the period is 
still disputed. 

A check of gasoline tax re- 
'fund records revealed that loss- 
es in fraudulent refunds and 
exemptions in _ Colorado 
amounts to more than $600,000 
yearly. Without a tightening 
up, total refunds may mount to 


|for 90 days. 
| able that the bill will pass with 
'the emergency clause. 


|are carried out. 
| accommodations for at least 60 
| trailers. 
| water, electricity and gas are 
|planned for the 
Trailer City”. 


| Colorado this year, according 


| to Bedford. They were $1,000,- 
| 000 last year, and many refunds 


| were made on gasoline used in 
| travel, 


| least one man will be put in the 


contrary to law. At 
field at once to check on re- 
| funds. 

A rule invalidating all refund 
claims for purchases of gasoline 
more than 60 days old has al- 


/ready been put in force, and it 
“line taxes in New York state) 


entered vigorous protests at a| 


is estimated it will save as much 
as $200,000 yearly. The state 
law also will be enforced in that 


| original invoices of sales will be 
|required for refunds. Dupli- 
| cates have been freely accepted 


in the past. Counties will be 


asked to account for gasoline 
| used in travel. 

|revenue program was up for) 
‘hearing, but the opposition cen- | 
'tered on the gasoline tax. The) 
revenue program includes the | 


Nebr. 5-Cent Gasoline 
Tax Bill Is Revived 


LINCOLN, Neb., March 8.— 
Governor Cochran’s §five-cent 


| gasoline tax bill has been re- 
| vived with a number of amend- 


| ments and it is probable that it 
auto- | 


may be passed some time this 


| week. The bill as amended pro- 


vides for the one cent over the 
normal four cents tax, to be di- 
vided 50-50, half for social se- 
curity and half to highways. 
Some of the opponents of the 
bill wanted the full cent to go 


| to social security. Other means 


of raising additional funds for 
social security are being con- 
sidered. 

In the meantime, since Feb. 
28 at midnight, the four-cent 
gasoline tax has been in effect 
and the state security fund is 
losing $6000 a day, in addition 


_to the loss of the extra tax on 
|the rush of gasoline into the 


state under the reduced tax. 
If the tax bill pases this week 


_with the emergency clause, the 
'new law will go into effect as 
'soon as it is passed but if the 


emergency clause should be 
lacking it would not be effective 
It appears prob- 


Trailer City for Tulsa 


TULSA, March 6.—Tulsa will 


|have a model trailer city soon 
od in 1935 and 1936, after the | 


if plans of the Travelodge Corp. 
There will be 


Plug-in service for 


“Travelodge 
Showers and 
baths will be constructed on the 
two-acre plot. 

Travelodge Corp. brings to 
Tulsa a new industry—that of 
making trailers. The trailer 
city will be operated in con- 


| junction with the manufactur- 


‘a possible total of $1,250,000 in | ing plant. 


4 
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High Spots of Next Week’s Meetings 





Coming Meetings 


General Expositions 


The Greater Texas and Pan Ameri- 
can Exposition, Dallas, June 12 
to Oct. 31. 

The Great Lakes Exposition, Lake 
Front, Cleveland, Ohio, May 20 to 
Sept. 6. 


Oil Meetings 


National Oil Burner and Air Condi- 
tioning Exposition, Commercial 
Museum, Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., March 15 to 19. 


American Association of Petroleum 


Geologists, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif., March 17, 18, 19. 
Kentucky Petroleum Marketers 


Association, Brown Hotel, 
ville, Ky., March 22, 23, 24 

Oil Trades Association of New York, 
New York, The Waldorf-Astoria, 
March 2: 

American Petroleum Institute, Divi- 
sion of Production, Southwestern 
District, spring meeting, Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex., April 1 and 2 


Oil Men’s Association of New Eng- 
land, 13th annual convention, Cop- 
ley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., 
April 7 and 8. 


Louis- 








American Institute of Mining & 


Metallurgical Engineers, Open 
Hearth Conference, Birmingham, | 
Ala., April 7 to 9. } 

| 


Petroleum Industry Electrical Asso- | 
ciation, Shreveport, La., April 8 | 
to 10. | 


American Petroleum Institute, Divi- | 
sion of Preduction, Pacific Coast 


District, Biltmore Hotel, Los An- | 
geles, Calif., April 13. 

National Petroleum Association, | 
34th semi-annual meeting, Cleve- 
land Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, April | 
15 and 16. | 

Oil Equipment & Engineering Ex- 
—— Houston, Texas, April 19 
oO 24. 


Western Petroleum Refiners Associa- | 
tion, Silver Anniversary Conven- } 
- tion, Arlington Hotel,. Hot Springs, | 
Ark., April 26, 27 and 28. 


Society of Automotive Engineers, 
summer meetings, Greenbrier Ho- 
tel, White —— Springs, W. 
Va., May 4 to 9 

American Petroleum Institute, Divi- 
sion of Production, Eastern Dis- 
trict, Co- 


lumbus, 


Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Ohio, ; 


May 6 and 7 


Fuel Oil Distributors Association of 
New Jersey, Berkeley-Carteret Ho- 
tel, Asbury Park, N. J., May 6 


~ 


and 7. 





American Gas 
Gas Dept., 
of May 10. 

Natural Gasoline 
America, Hotel 
May 19, 20 


National 


Association, Natural 
Kansas City, Mo., week | 


Association of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla., 
and 21, 


Association of Purchasing | 

Agents (Oil Company Buyers 
Group), annual convention, Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
May 23 to 27. 

American Petroleum Institute, Mid- 
Year Meeting, Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., June 1, | 


Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Asso- 


ciation, annual meeting, on Great 
Lakes S. S. “Seeandbee,” sailing 
from Buffalo, N. Y., June 10, 11 
and 12. 

Second World Petroleum Congress, 
during International Exposition, 
Paris, France, July 14 to 18. 


National Oil Scouts Association, Dal- 


las, Tex., June 25 and 26. 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, 40th annual meeting, and | 


4th exhibit of testing apparatus, 
The Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, June 28 to July 2 


American Gas Association, 
land, Ohio, week of Sept. 27. 


American Petroleum Institute 
annual meeting, 
Chicago, II1., 


Cleve- 


18th | 
Stevens Hotel, 
Nov. 9 to 12. 


National Oil Burner and Air 


Conditioning Exposition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Convention 
Hall, Philadelphia, March 15 to 
19, 


March 16: 


“Fuel Oil Specifications”, by Dr. 
R. T. Goodwin, manager, fuel 
oil department, Shell Union Oil 
Corp., New York. 


March 17: 


“Oil Burner Marketing”, by J. W. 
Scott, President, Buckely & 
Scott Utilities, Inc., Boston. 

“Relationship of Legislation to 
Marketing”, by Baird H. Mark- 
ham, director, American Petro- 
leum Industries Committee, 
New York. 


March 18: 


“Service and _ Installation 
Control”, by C. W. Whitney, 
President, ABC Oil Burner & 
Eng. Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 

“Modern Merchandising”, by Dr. 
Herbert W. Hess, Professor of 
Merchandising, University oft 
Pennsylvania. 


Cost 


American Association of Petrol- 


eum Geologists, Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles, March 17, 18 and 19. 


March 17, Morning: 


Afternoon: 
“The Interpretation of Geophys- 


ical Data”, by L. W. Blau. 


March 18, Morning: 


“Oil and Gas Possibilities of West- 
ern Canada”, by Joseph S. Irwin 

“Geology and Its Relation to the 
Possible Occurrence of Petro- 
leum in Oregon and Washing- 
ton”, by Charles E. Weaver. 


Other papers in Oklahoma, Texas, 


New Mexico and Louisiana. 


Afternoon: 


“Russian Oil Fields’, by Basil B. 


—- 





Zavoico. 


Other papers on various south- 
western and Rocky Mountain 
oil fields. 


Also, Paleontology and minerol- 
ogy division meeting. 


March 19, Morning: 
“The Geology of the Downs 


Oil Field, California”, 
Grinsfelder and W. S. Eggleston. 


Afternoon: 


Papers on southeastern states. 
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“Historical Development of Cali- | 


fornia Oil Fields”, Drexler 
Dana. 

“Discovery Rates in Oil Findings”, 
by Wallace Pratt, Burnham Ex- 
ploration Co., Los Angeles. 

“The Future of 
Petroleum”, by E. L. De Golyer, 
Rycade Oil Corp., Houston. 
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All Plead 
Not Guilty 





(Continued from page 5) 


when the conspiracy charged in 
this indictment started.” 

All of the defendants, except 
those excused from appearing 
or pleading at the time, were 
arraigned on both indictments— 
that is, the case entitled Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana, based on 
the alleged buying program, 
and the so-called Socony-Vacu- 
um Oil Corp. case which in- 
volves jobber margins and other 
marketing practices. 

However, some _ defendants, 
including the trade journals 
and their editors, are named 
only in the Standard of Indiana 
case. Under agreement of coun- 
sel this case is scheduled to 
come up for trial first, on 
June 1. 


Not “Ordinary” Defendants 


Defendants were spared the 
ordeal of fingerprinting, Judge 
Stone remarking that “these are 
not ordinary defendants.” 

After the arraignment, Dono- 
van opened up the attack on 
validity of the indictment. Point- 
ing out that only one defend- 
ant is from Wisconsin, Col. 
Donovan declared that there 
were no exceptional circum- 
stances requiring that the case 
be filed ini Wisconsin. 

The substance of his argu- 
ment attacking the court’s jur- 
isdiction was that the indict- 
ment contains no allegation that 
a crime was committed in the 
Western Wisconsin judicial dis- 
trict, and that even if any of- 
fense is charged, it was not 
committed in this district. 

Defendants could have raised 
this point at hearings on re- 
moval proceedings in their own 
district courts, Donovan em- 
phasized. But they waived this 
right, coming hundreds of miles 
away from home to this court 
for arraignment. 


Attacks Indictment 


Col. Donovan charged that 
government counsel, in a brief 
filed just prior to the argument, 
had broadened the scope of the 
conspiracy charged. This fur- 
ther confuses the defendants as 
to the nature of charges against 
them and may lay them open to 
double jeopardy —that is, an- 
other indictment for the same 
acts. 

“Ambiguous” 


The mere fact that govern- 
ment counsel feel that the in- 
dictment is open to two inter- 
pretations “emphasizes its am- 
biguities and _ uncertainties,” 
Donovan declared. 

Special grounds for demurrer 
by the Standard of Indiana were 





put forward by Weymouth 
Kirkland, attorney for the In- 
diana company and its officials 
named. 

Nowhere, Kirkland said, does 
the indictment allege that the 
Indiana Standard conspired to 
fix prices or did anything wrong 
in fixing its own prices. 

Doesn’t Sell Jobbers 


As for the charge of conspir- 
ing to fix prices to jobbers, the 
Standard lawyer said: “We 
don’t know jobbers, we don’t 
contract with jobbers and don’t 
sell jobbers.” 

Mr. Kirkland contended that 
there is no connection between 
the alleged buying program and 
jobber margins because the 
jobber or dealer could sell at 
any price he wanted to, accord- 
ing to the indictment’s allega- 
tions. 

Opening up his defense of the 
Platt defendants, Mr. Payer de- 
clared that the “indictment is 
eloquently silent as to how the 
trade journals participated in 
this alleged conspiracy.” 


“Maybe Innocently” 


Judge Stone interposed with 
the suggestion that the trade 
journals might have published 
the prices innocently. 

“I think that maybe these 
publishers are in a different 
situation than the other de- 
fendants,” Judge Stone 
marked from the beneh. 

This drew Government Coun- 
sel Lewin out of his chair with 
a jerk to declare “the publish- 
ers sat in the councils of the 
conspiracy, as we shall show 
by the evidence.” 

Mr. Payer turned on Lewin 
and demanded: 


Naked Conclusion 


“Why then didn’t you say so 
in the indictment? The indict- 
ment charges that refiners sat 
in on those meetings. But no- 
where is there any mention or 
even implication that the pub- 
lishers were there. It is a mere 
naked conclusion—as naked as 
‘September Morn.’” 

The trade journals were in- 
dicted because they published 
the prices paid on the spot mar- 
ket, according to Payer. 

“Why, if this theory be up- 
held, then it would be a crime 
for the New York TIMES, or 
any other newspaper, to publish 
stock quotations, if somebody 
was rigging the market and 
manipulating stocks so that the 
public was defrauded,” said 
Payer. 

Mr. Payer drew a smile from 
Judge Stone when he said that 
a close study of the indictment 
would show that the Roosevelt 
Administration is indicted. 
Judge Stone commented that 
counsel was perhaps taking in 
too much territory. 

“All the indictment charges,” 
Payer continued, “is that the 
publishers knew of the buying 


re- | 
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program. Is that wicked? It 
is common knowledge that the 
oil companies were commanded 
by a Democratic government to 
do that very same thing in 1934. 

“Suppose the publishers did 
know there was a buying pro- 
gram. What of it? Why, the 
indictment would make it a 
crime because they ought to 
have known that the major oil 
companies were buying more 
gasoline than they needed, in 
order to raise prices,” Payer 
added. 

Even the U. S. Supreme Court 
itself divides in interpreting 
what is legal and illegal, he 
pointed out. 


Readers Informed 


Mr. Payer emphasized that 
the trade journais had pointed 
out to their readers that this 
buying was going on. 

“How were they to know that 
the buying was more than nor- 
mal,” Payer asked. “Might not 
the companies have bought be- 
cause of increased demand?” 

At this point, Payer paused 
to declare pridefully that he is 
a New Deaier and that gasoline 
consumption has increased since 
the New Deal has brought back 
prosperity. 

“but is it up to the pub- 
lisher to determine whether the 
| buying by the companies con- 
stitutes a violation of the anti- 


| trust laws,” Payer demanded. 
| First Time 


The “freedom of the press” 
| issue was brought in for the 
first time when Payer dramatic- 
ally produced a digest of all 
anti-trust law cases and chal- 
lenged government counsel to 
show a single other instance in 
which “normal journalism” has 
ever before been indicted in the 
47 years the Sherman anti-trust 
law has been on the books. 


Sympathizes With Jobbers 


“They say the oil jobber has 
been wronged—the Lord knows 
they have their problems and I 
don’t want to minify them. But 
the small refiner also has his 
problems—problems which had 
to be solved by co-ordination of 
measures for conservation.” 

Mr. Payer twitted government 
counsel for not consulting Sec- 
retary Ickes, pointing out that 
Ickes several weeks ago had 
cited with pride the Administra- 
tion’s achievements in stabiliza- 
tion of the oil industry through 
the Connally Law and other 
New Deal measures. 


Reconciliable 


Arguing the demurrer from 
the standpoint of the other de- 
fendants, he declared that the 
two buying programs alleged in 
the indictment could be recon- 
ciled with innocence on the part 
of the oil companies. He pointed 
out that none of the producing 








states, such as Texas and Okla- 
homa, where the alleged con- 
spiracy took place, have taken 
action against the companies. 

In a brief filed for the Platt 
defendants, signed by Payer and 
H. B. Teegarten, formerly a 
special assistant to the U. S. 
Attorney General in the anti- 
trust division, grounds for de- 
murrer were advanced for all 
defendants in addition to spe- 
cial grounds for the trade jour- 
nals. 

Reasons For Buying 


In support of the general 
demurrers, the Platt brief sug- 
gested that buying of the major 
oil companies might have been 
due not only to increased de- 
mand but to co-operate with 
the Administration’s _ plans, 
some of which became effective 
early in 1935, to remedy “de- 
plorable” conditions in the pro- 
ducing branch of the industry. 

“Inconsistent” 


Mr. Payer, in his argument of 
the demurrer, suggested an in- 
consistency in the government’s 
action in indicting the oil com- 
panies for their efforts instead 
of helping them solve their 
problems. 

Following Payer came Gen- 
eral Samuel T. Lawton, counsel 
for the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, also a defendant, 
who pointed out that no charge 
is made that the trade journals 
asked that contracts be based 
on their prices. 


Unnecessary 


Co-operation of the trade 
journals in the alleged con- 
spiracy to raise the spot mar- 
ket price was absolutely unnec- 
essary, General Lawton empha- 
sized. 

“If the refiners raised their 
prices to jobbers, they auto- 
matically raised the prices re- 
ported in the trade journals,” 
Lawton explained. 

“Oil companies could have 
gotten the benefit of this al- 
leged conspiracy to raise prices 
without any conspiring by the 
journals. 

Bedtime Story 

‘“But the journals are neces- 
sary to round out a good bed- 
time story—so we were dragged 
in,’ Lawton commented. 

This lead Judge Stone to 
again remark: “It does strike 
me that the editors are on a 
different plane than the oil com- 
panies in this case.” 

“The mere fact that a man is 
a publisher, doesn’t put him be- 
yond the law,” Lewin, govern- 
ment counsel, interposed. 

From the bench, Judge Stone 
continued, “If you publish stock 
market quotations and I lose 
in the stock market, it wouldn’t 
be any fault of yours.” 


“Innocent Victims” 


After a few more questions, 
Judge Stone remarked that “it 





is quite possible the journals 
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could have been innocent vic- 
tims of this conspiracy.” 

Receiving the information 
that the trade journals do not 
charge for publishing these 
prices, Judge Stone said: 

“It seems unlikely that these 
trade journals would risk their 
reputations for honest journal- 
ism. I must say that it is diffi- 
cult for me to see any guilt 
unless the government can show 


they participated in the con-. 


spiracy.” 
A New Charge 

General Lawton, taking the 
indictment as it is worded, said 
it is ambiguous because it first 
charges the trade journals with 
publishing an artificially-raised 
spot market price and then 
turns around and charges that 
they “falsely” published prices 
paid by the alleged buying pool, 
representing them to be prices 
on sales to jobbers. 

“The inference from the lat- 
ter charge,” he pointed out, “is 
that had the trade publications 
put in prices representing the 
true spot market—even though 
such prices were fixed by the 
buying program—it would have 
been all right. 

“In this indictment the major 


companies are charged with fix- | 





ing tank car prices but we are) 
charged with falsely publishing 


tank car prices to jobbers. 


Doesn’t Include Papers 

“The charge against the ma- 
jors doesn’t include us, while 
the charge against us doesn’t 
include the: majors. Yet both 
charges are included in one in- 
dictment — in a single count,” 
Lawton said. 

Mr. Chaffetz opened for the 
government, followed by Lewin. 

Taking up the indictment, 
Chaffetz went through it step 
by step explaining each para- 
graph to Judge Stone. He de- 


' be, in such a case, if there were 


nied that wording of the indict- | 


ment was “vague”, charging de- | 


fense counsel with quibbling 
and distorting the meaning of 
the words used. 


Raise Jobber Prices 

The ultimate purpose of the 
conspiracy charged, according 
to Chaffetz, is to raise prices to 
jobbers and consumers in Wis- 
consin and elsewhere in the Mid- 
western area or the so-called 
Standard of Indiana territory. 

As to overt acts necessary to 
give this court jurisdiction, 
Chaffetz said that the contract, 
sale and delivery of gasoline to 
jobbers in the western district 
of Wisconsin were sufficient. 

“It is right,” Chaffetz told 
Judge Stone, “that the defend- 
ants shoud not be tried in their 
own communities or in the oil 
states where they are leading 
and reputable citizens. They 
should be tried where the crime 


was committed and the injury! 


done.” 
Chose Spot Market 





liberately chose to base their 
contracts on the spot market — 
they might have used their day 
to day posted prices as a basis, 
Chaffetz continued. 

Most gasoline on the spot 
market, he said, is third grade, 
so that about two per cent of 
total sales sets the price for 
most of the “regular” and pre- 
mium grades sold by the major 
oil companies, the government 
counsel said. 

All the majors had to do was 
to manipulate this two per cent 
in order to raise the prices in 
their jobber contracts, which 
were usually based on the av- 
erage high and low of Platt’s 
Oilgram and the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce, Chaffetz told 
the court. 

Tail Wags Dog 

Referring to the fact that 
about two per cent of tank car 
sales to jobbers sets the market 
for nearly all jobber contracts, 
Lewin, taking up the argument 
after Chaffetz concluded, said 
it was a case of “the tail wag- 
ging the dog.” 

There is nothing in the in- 
dictment, according to Lewin, 
which says it is wrong to base 
contracts on the spot market. 
But it should be a free and 
open market, he added. 

“Think how terrible it would 





a spot market in which prices | 
were controlled by a fiat of the | 
interests representing 85 per 
cent of the contracts,’ Lewin 
said. “But that would have been 
too raw.” 

Connecting Links 

The trade journals furnished 
the connecting link, Lewin de- 
clared, between the immediate 
objective of the alleged  con- 
spiracy, which was to raise the 
spot market price, and the ul- 
timate objective of “unjust en- 
richment” by _ raising retail 
prices. 

“They might have been inno- 
cent victims,” said Lewin, speak- 
ing of the trade journals, “if 
they had simply reported the 
news. But they were not. 


“Knew Everything” 

“The journals were part of 
the chain. The indictment al- 
leges that they know every- 
thing and then _ intentionally 
participated. If they had put 
their foot down, they could have 
prevented this scheme from 
working. Had they said ‘these | 
prices are rigged’—the jobber 
would not have been taken in.” 

Following Lewin, Col. Dono- 
van briefly summarized his ar- 
guments for granting of the 
demurrer. 

For awhile, it appeared that 
the argument would end there, 
March 5. But Judge Stone 





granted Ralph Horween oppor- 
tunity to make his argument on | 


| the following day. 


The major oil companies de-| 


Horween Argues 
On behalf of Clyde M. Boggs, | 


president, and A. V. Borque, 
secretary, of the Western Pe- 
troleum Refiners Ass’n., Hor- 
ween argued that these defend- 
ants were in a different posi- 
tion in that it is not alleged 
they are connected with an oil 
company selling to jobbers in 
the Wisconsin district. 

Mr. Horween argued that 
these men, if any offense is 
charged, should be tried by a 
jury in their own communities, 
which would be familiar with 
the exigencies known to exist 
in the oil industry. 

Outside Knowledge 

“Instead,” Horween added, “‘it 
is planned to try them with a 
Wisconsin jury. A jury which 
will have to become conversant 
with information that it is total- 
ly outside their field of knowl- 
edge—but which would be well 
known to people in the oil 
country. 

“This jury will have to learn 
about state oil regulatory agen- 
cies, the expense and trouble of 
conserving an irreplaceable na- 
tural resource,” he said. 

“They will have to know 
about East Texas—the world’s 
largest oil field which was 
belching out more than a mil- 
lion barrels of crude a day a 
few years back, when oil was 
selling from 8 to 12 cents a 
barrel and gasoline 2 to 3 cents 
a gallon. 

“The story of the chaos in the 


industry—martial law in the oil | 
fields—the coming of the oil | 


code and how the government 
almost by compulsion got the 
price of crude up to $1—will all 
be new to that jury. 
“Hot” Oil 
“They will hear how the gov- 
ernment specified a relationship 
of 18.5 to 1 as the ratio be- 
tween crude and gasoline prices. 
“They are going to hear how 
the government raised the price 
of crude to $1 as a conservation 
measure and the impact it had 
on the independent refiner who 
had to face ‘hot’ oil competition; 
how the independent refiner 


‘was sending a $150 check with 


a tank car of gasoline to pro- 
tect his jobbers with their mar- 
ginal contracts and, finally, 


_when he could do it no longer, 


lost those jobbers to the major 
oil companies who could give 
that protection. 


Refinery Control 

“The jury will also hear of 
the refinery control program, 
which had the force of law, and 
how the government command- 
ed the purchase of excess gaso- 
line and commanded and author- 
ized buying pools, and how the 
federal tender board system was 
set up to combat ‘hot’ oil and 
the Connally Law was passed,” 
Horween concluded. 

Thin Excuse 


Mr. Chaffetz attacked Hor- 


ween’s argument, terming it “a 
thin excuse for going off the 








record of the indictment. Dur- 
ing the time of this conspiracy 
‘hot’ oil was a dead letter.” 

Government counsel urged 
the court to ignore their own 
and Horween’s remarks which 
went outside the record. But 
Judge Stone seemed interested, 
remarking that he would be in 
the same position as the jury, 
not having any knowledge of 
the oil industry. He urged coun- 
sel on both sides to submit 
any data they might have which 
would give him a better back- 
ground of the oil industry. 

Crude Price Rise 

Mr. Chaffetz threatened that, 
if the type of information sug- 
gested by Horween is given to 
the jury, then the government 
may show that the alleged con- 
spiracy—ostensibly to raise the 
tank car market, also enabled 
the oil companies to raise the 
price of crude. 

Lewin then made his declara- 
tion that none of this “economic 
justification” should be permit- 
ted to go to the jury. He said 
the courts have held that the 
question of “reasonableness” 
does not enter into a price- 
fixing case. 

H. H. Thomas, Madison at- 
torney associated with Col. 
Donovan, then arose and made 
a statement so that the record 
would show his clients refrained 
from endorsing Horween’s ar- 
guments. As to the admissabili- 
ty of “economic” background 
data, he said that was a matter 
to be deferred until the case 
goes to trial—“if it does.” 

Ruling Soon 

The court then took the de- 
murrers under advisement. La- 
ter, Judge Stone informally told 
newspapermen that he expected 
to rule on the demurrers within 
about ten days or two weeks. 


Flood Victim Tank Car 
Returned to |Owners 





CLEVELAND, March 6. 
That lost tank car, carried 15 
miles from a railroad track by 
the Ohio River flood, as reported 
in the last issue of NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEws, belongs to the 
Pennsylvania-Conley Tank Line, 
of Pittsburgh. 

The car was left by the flood 
waters on a hillside in Ohio 
county, Ind.—a county without 
a railroad—and E. C. Storm, of 
the Tri-Point Oil Co., North 
Madison, Ind., reported its loca- 
tion to NATIONAL PETROLEUN 
News, giving the car numbe} 
and other identifying insignia. 

Walter J. Conley, of the tank 
line company, wrote Mr. Storm 
telling him the car was the prop- 
erty of his company and that its 
location, after the flood waters 
subsided, had also been reported 
about the same time by a truck 
driver, who had seen it on the 
hillside. 
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‘Freedom of Press an Issue 


In Indictment’, Says Brief 





MADISON, WIS., March 8 
Highlight of the demurrer 
brief filed in the oil case here by 
Harry F.. Payer and H. B. Tee- 
garten, attorneys for Warren C. 
Platt and his publications, Na- 


TIONAL PETROLEUM News and 
Platt’s Oilgram, also defendants, 
was the “freedom of the press” 
argument. 

Argument of demurrers is us- 
ually rather dull for the layman. 
There is much discussion of 
what might be called “lawyers’ 
hair-splitting”. But in the Pay- 
er-Teegarten brief there are 
some interesting points made— 
and they are understandable to 
the man in the street. 

When a defendant in a court 
action demurs, he says in effect 
that, granting for the sake of 
argument that all the allega- 
tions in the indictment are true 
—what of it, was a crime com- 
mitted? Without the privilege 
of demurring, a defendant 
would be deprived of protection 
against loosely-worded accusa- 
tions which fail to inform him 
of the charges against him. 


Must Be Clear 

The purpose is to have the 
court determine whether the in- 
dictment is clear and unambig- 
uous, so that the defendant can 
prepare his defense. 

If the court finds that the in- 
dictment is too vague, or fails to 
charge the defendants with a 
crime, it dismisses the indict- 
ment. 

Since attorneys are supposed 
to be limited to discussion of the 
language of the _ indictment, 
each word is carefully scrutin- 
ized and weighed. It is because 
of this that much argument de- 
velops which the layman would 
regard as “hair-splitting”. 

The defense attorneys seek to 
show that the allegations in the 
indictment are_ reconciliable 
with innocent conduct. 

The brief for the Platt de- 
fendants is not unlike the usual 
form of argument for demur- 
rers. There are, for example, 
pages of discussion of the dif- 
ference in meaning of the words 
“intention” and “purpose”. 

Typical Example 

Here is a typical example of 
a demurrer argument from the 
Payer-Teegarten brief: 

“The second sentence of Para- 
graph 24 (of the indictment) 
merely alleges a conclusion as 
to Platt’s factual relation to the 
effects alleged as flowing from 
the operation of the conspiracy 
charged. It says that the Platt 
defendants were the ‘chief 
agencies and instrumentalities’ 





through which defendant oil 
companies’ spot market pur- 
chases have affected jobber, re- 
tailer, and consumer prices for 
gasoline. But even agents or 
servants of the conspirators are 
not co-conspirators, where their 
participation is limited to that 
role, and they are not affirma- 
tively parties to, or members or 
abettors of the common design.” 


Hypothetical Case 


Then the brief cites cases in 
the customary legal fashion, 
with facts of each case enumer- 
ated. From there the brief 
jumps to the inevitable hypo- 
thetical case of Mr. A. and Mr. 
B. This part reads, as follows: 

“Any number of cases may be 
imagined in which an obviously 
innocent person serves as a 
“chief agency or instrumental- 
ity” upon which hinge the plans 
of a conspiracy. A and B, for 
example, may conspire to as- 
sault X when he sees the post- 
man pass in the morning and 
comes out to get his mail. The 
postman, even though he over- 
hears them, and sees them lying 
in wait, whatever may be his 
humanitarian obligation to fore- 
warn X, certainly does not be- 
come a party to their conspiracy 
merely by going about his daily 
business. 

“Most every race-track oper- 
ator, sports promoter, and col- 
lege football coach, is likely to 
know of booking groups con- 
ditioning their operations on the 
outcome of his contests; yet he 
does not, by failure to call off 
the contest, become a party to 
their illegal conspiracies, where 
the local law makes them such, 
even though he constitutes or 
controls the ‘chief agency or in- 
strumentality’ through which 
their designs achieve fruition.” 


Technical Point 


The brief then gets down to a 
technical, legal discussion of 
facts entering into the gather- 
ing and publishing of prices in 
the “Oilgram”. The point is 
made that, so far as Platt is con- 
cerned, the allegations of the in- 
dictment could be fulfilled “by 
no other conduct than that of 
pursuing his normal and natural 
course as an independent, im- 
partial and accurate reporter of 
market prices, uninfluenced by 
agreement or understanding 
with anyone else, or by any in- 
tent to serve their purposes.” 

“It is submitted,” the Platt 
brief continues, “that if it was 
intended to charge that Platt 
changed or distorted his normal 
program of price publication 


one iota for the purpose of fur-| 


thering any price tampering con- 





spiracy, it would have been | 
easy to say so in the indictment, 
and to say how or in what re- 
spect he did so with sufficient 
definiteness to enable him to 
meet it on trial with proof of his 
innocence, rather than leave 
such proof, as here, effective 
only to fulfill its allegations. 
An indictment that can be ful- 
filled by proof of innocence is 
not a good indictment.” 

First Of Its Kind 


But this case, involving the 
first anti-trust indictment of its 
kind against an independent 
trade journal, was bound to 
bring forth something new in 
the way of demurrer arguments. 

Under the heading “Only Nor- 
mal Market Journalism”, the 
Platt defendants’ brief makes 
the argument: 

“It is submitted in view of the 
above that the indictment al- 
leges, and on trial could be ful- 
filed by evidence showing, as 
to Platt, only a course of con- 
duct entirely normal and natur- 
al to an impartial, independent 
market journalist reporting the 
Statistics and data of his trade 
absolutely free of complicity or 
participation in any engage- 
ment, combination, agreement, 
understanding, or conspiracy 
whatsoever, whether for the 
purpose of influencing prices in 
interstate commerce, or for any 
other purpose.” 


Consequences 


Then the Platt attorneys real- 
ly got warmed up to their “free- 
dom of the press” issue and pic- 
tured what they regard the con- 
sequences of upholding the gov- 
ernment’s theory regarding the 
guilt of the trade journals in 
this case. 

The Platt brief states: 

“The public consequences to 
the cause of independent jour- 
nalism, of a legal doctrine that 
would sustain such an indict- 
ment, are rather appalling. Ap- 
parently an established market 
journal of many years’ stand- 
ing, obviously enjoying the con- 
fidence of the trade to the point 
that they have come to base 
their contracts upon his pub- 
lished quotations, Platt pub- 
lishes not alone the prices here 
in question, but also general 
market information relative to 
the petroleum industry” (Para- 
graph 3b). Undoubtedly he in- 
tends whatever he publishes to 
be relied upon by his subscrib- 
ers for such purposes and uses 
as they may find respectively 
desirable or advantageous; and 
undoubtedly he knows that it 
will be so used and relied upon 
for purposes that have become 
customary in the trade; for as 
a trade market journalist he is 
no doubt familiar with the cus- 
toms and uses of the trade, in- 
cluding the basing of jobber con- 
tract prices on spot market av- 
erages, as described in Para- 
graph 11. Undoubtedly he 


strove to make his report of 
price quotations so accurate 
that they could be so relied up- 
on, no matter what it was that 
made those prices what they 
were. In accord with common 
knowledge as to general market 
journal policies, he was un- 
doubtedly interested in market 
movements adn price move- 
ments; and in factors affecting 
them and tending to force them 
up or down; and he may well 
have commented from time to 
time in other sections of his 
journal upon whether prices 
were at the time at a wholesome 
level, or at an unwholesome lev- 
el, and whether that level was 
high or low. 


Legal Uses 


“But commenting on such fac- 
tors is one thing, and the accur- 
ate reporting of the prices them- 
selves is another. Certainly 
there is nothing in the practices 
of market journals, or in the le-' 
gitimate expectations of their 
subscribers, or in the entirely 
legal uses which such subscrib- 
ers expect to make of any infor- 
mation published in them which 
requires that once the publisher 
notes a market influence which 
he believes may be forcing 
prices unwholesomely or arti- 
ficially high or low, he should 
cease reporting those prices en- 
tirely, or continue to do so at 
his peril if those influences are 
in fact illegal. To do so would 
soon drive him out of business, 
and deprive his subscribers of 
his services when they are most 
needed, for it is at times when 
prices are abnormally high or 
low that they are likely to excite 
the most interest. 

Newspaper Example 

“Suppose, for example, the 
New York Times should learn 
that a group of stock-market op- 
erators are making planted pur- 
chases at artificially high prices 
for the purpose of stimulating a 
rise in market prices of certain 
selected stocks, and through 
those artificially stimulated 
prices as reported in the Times 
to excite the public imagination 
and lure them to buy great 
quantities of such stock, thus 
forcing the price still higher and 
enabling the operating group to 
unload their own purchases at a 
fictitious value and a handsome 
profit. Whether the agreement 
of the members of that group be 
in itself legal or illegal, certain- 
ly there is no process of human 
reason which would implicate 
the Times as a party to that 
agreement merely by virtue of 
its knowledge of their opera- 
tions, of the unsavory use they 
were making of its price quota- 
tions, and of its failure to cease 
publishing those price quota- 
tions upon such discovery. 





“For the above reasons, we 
| Submit that the indictment con- 
tains nothing to show that Platt 
was a party to any conspiracy 
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therein described, or illegally 
connected or involved in any of 
its operations.” 


Special Grounds 


In conclusion, the Platt brief 
pleads a special ground of de- 
murrer on behalf of NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM News. On this, the 
brief says: 

‘The Government seems to 
have included this defendant in 
the indictment out of an abund- 
ance of prosecuting fervor. No 
connection whatsoever between 
it and the conspiracy is alleged, 
and its only relationship to any 
of the facts referred to in the in- 
dictment lies in its weekly sum- 
mary of jobber spot market 
prices as contained from day to 





day in the ‘Oilgram’. Under the 
plan described in Paragraph 11, 
however, the quotations upon 
which jobber contract prices 
were to be based, were to be 
purely those published in the 
‘Oilgram’ for the Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, market, and in the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce. The 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM News is 
not mentioned. What bearing 
its weekly summary of te ‘Oil- 
gram’ prices could possibly have 
upon the conspiracy or upon 
anything else alleged in the in- 
dictment, is nowhere suggested; 
nor can any be imagined that 
would not equally apply to the 
New York Times or any other 
of the nation’s publications that 
might carry such a summary.” 





Madison Becomes ‘Oil Capital’ 
As Curtain Rises on Oil Trial 





By HERBERT JACOBS 


MADISON, Wis., March 8. — 
This comparatively small city 
of 60,000 got a one-day taste of 
the “big show” last week, and 
is looking forward to much 
more of the same when—and 
if—the government's “oil con- 
spiracy” cases come to trial 
here some time after June 1. 

For one day the city became 
the oil capital of the nation. 
Executives of most of the ma- 
jor oil companies were here for 
arraignment in the oil anti- 
trust cases. With their attor- 
neys, secretaries and assistants, 
the 57 defendants were part of 
a crowd of some 250. 


Oil Capitol 


When the actual trial begins, 
however, it is estimated that 
about 750 extra persons will 
be in Madison—all probably try- 
ing to crowd into the courtroom. 

There will be 71 defendants, 
about 100 attorneys, and scores 
of witnesses subpoenaed by the 
government. 

If the defendants avail them- 
selves of their constitutional 
right to be present at the trial, 
as most of them are expected 
to do, a big part of the oil in- 
dustry will be managed from 
Madison for weeks — maybe 
months, depending on how long 
the trial lasts. 


By Remote Control 


Somewhere, somehow, in a 
city already crowded for extra 
office space by the expanding 
state capitol services, the oil 
company executives must find 


a place to conduct their busi- 
nesses by “remote control” dur- 
ing the trial. 

The telephone company will 
probably have to install extra 
long distance lines. 

The eating and sleeping prob- 





lem will be anothe® tough one 
to solve. 
Housing Problem 


The University of Wisconsin 
summer school attracts thou- 
sands of students, all of whom 
are hungry, the legislature, with 
its attendant swarm of lobby- 
ists, special pleaders, clerks and 
politicians, will probably still 
be in session during most of 
the summer, and to cap it all, 
the G. A. R. national encamp- 
ment will be held in Madison 
late in the summer. There will 
be only a few hundred of the 
aged veterans, but the six af- 
filiated groups will boost the 


number to something like 
10,000. 

Tent Colony? 
Maybe automobile _ trailers 


will be one answer. It would 
also be possible to enlarge the 
“tent colony” on the shore of 
Lake Mendota, which has been 
a feature of the summer school 
for many years. 

The one-day circus held last 
week provided plenty of enter- 
tainment for townspeople. Al- 
though they are fairly hardened 
to the sight of lobbyists shoot- 
ing as much as 75 cents on a 
breakfast, the citizenry actu- 
ally gaped when a few of the 
oil executives planked down a 
whole $1.50 just for a break- 
fast. 

Lots of Lakes 


The procession from hotels 
to the federal building on the 
day of arraignment lacked the 
band and other trappings of a 
circus parade, but it was the 
town that was on exhibition, 
anyway, and not the paraders. 
Conversations like these were 


overheard along the line of 
march: 
“What’s the name of that 


lake?”—pointing to one of the 














three large bodies of water that 
hem the city into a little strip 
of land between them. 

“How do I know? I’ve seen 
so many lakes already today,” 
was the answer. 

“They say the university 
campus is very beautiful,” came 
as another snatch of conversa- 
tion as the executives walked 
around the capitol square and 
stared at the huge granite dome. 

Plenty of Time 

“Well, there'll be plenty of 
time to see it during the sum- 
mer at the trial,” was the phil- 
osophic answer. 

Even though it was only the 
first act, all the aspects of a 
celebrated trial were evident. 

The oil executives, who had 
been snapped by photographers 
while downing their orange 
juice in hotel restaurants, found 
another battery of out-of-town 
photographers lined up outside 
the courtroom door. From 85 
miles away, the Milwaukee 
Journal brought its portable 
“wire-photo” apparatus, and de- 
livered finished prints in its 
home office just 10 minutes 
after they were taken in Mad- 
ison. 

Presiding over it all was 
Judge Patrick T. Stone, mid- 
dle aged, stockily built, and 
with a stern face that seldom 
changed its expression. Treat- 
ing defense lawyers and their 
numerous pleas with great con- 
sideration, Judge Stone was fre- 
quently praised by counsel for 
his fairness and patience. 


Lawyers In Jury Box 

The jury box was filled with 
lawyers. So were a large, “T” 
shaped table and all the chairs 
inside the railing, as well as 
some of the benches behind it. 
The defendants had been shoved 
ignobly to the rear of the court- 
room, and sat on long, hard 
wooden benches awaiting their 
turn to be called up _ before 
Judge Stone. 

Nearest to the judge sat Col. 
William J. Donovan, New York, 
chief of counsel for most of the 
defendants, who won the nick- 
name of “Wild Bill” while lead- 
ing his troops in France, but 
who now marshalled a different 
sort of army. Beside him was 
H. H. Thomas, Madison, his 
shock of white hair falling in 
disorder over a face of paternal 
kindness. To one side was the 
soldierly figure of Gen. Samuel 
T. Lawton of Chicago. 


Dickens Character 

But the focus of all eyes in 
the courtroom was Harry F. 
Payer, Cleveland, attorney for 
Warren C. Platt and his two 
publications, Platt’s Oilgram 
and NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws, 
because in dress and manner 
Payer is a character out of 
Dickens. 

Indeed, he looks like Mr. 
Pickwick himself—fuzzy, gray- 
ish hair sticks straight out as a 








fringe around his bald pate and 
is accentuated by two, large 
tufts in front of his ears. This 


hirsute adornment frames a 


round, cherubic face that beam- 
ed benevolence. 

With a high collar, in the 
mode of 50 years ago, and a cra- 
vat—necktie is decidedly not the 
word—tied in a generous knot, 
his impressive head nodded and 
bobbed as he “just talked” to 
the court. 

A New Dealer 

For many months, Payer was 
assistant secretary of state in 
the first administration of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
is proud of the appellation 
“Pickwick Payer” that was be- 
stowed on him during his stay 
in Washington. Though he has 
not been connected officially 
with the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion for several years, Payer is 
still an avowed New Dealer. 

In his argument, Payer was 
brilliant in an oratorical style 
of bygone days. He alternate- 
ly thrilled and convulsed the 
audience, which was mostly 
hard-boiled corporation lawyers 
accustomed to fine-spun legal 
arguments of briefs rather than 
emotional appeals. 

Skillfully Retorts 

Although at the outset Payer 
invited government counsel to 
correct him whenever “even by 
an inflection” he strayed from 
the absolute truth, he proved so 
skillful in his retorts that the 
government attorneys soon 
ceased to interrupt. 

Now and again the Cleveland 
attorney referred to the Har- 
vard background of government 
counsel, but always with good 
humor and utmost deference. 

Harvard Brain 

“Has it come to this, that 
counsel may plead by innuendo 
—by remote control,” Payer 
thundered, then continued in 
suave tones, “Perhaps it sprang 
from the fine, Harvard-trained 
brain of counsel; perhaps if I 
had a Harvard-trained brain, 
it would be more volatile.” 

Payer attacked the “adjec- 
tival denunciation and adverbial 
invective woven into the barren 
story of the indictment, where 
facts are eloquently absent.” 

Opening with a _ quotation 
from Shakespeare and once re- 
sorting to James M. Barrie for 
a parable to explain to the court 
his digression during the de- 
bate, Payer closed with a gem 
of his own. 

“Magic Princes” 

“I had intended to conclude 
my remarks,” said Payer, “with 
the story of the giant and the 
magic sword. But it turned out 
that the giant was an angel in 
disguise, and the sword was 
only tin that was used by the 
magic princes,” he concluded 
with a deep bow to government 
counsel as a ripple of appreci- 
atorv laughter swept the court- 
room. 











Luke Oils Steady; 
Other Products Easier 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

Pp CLEVELAND, March 8 

RICES of several refined products 

were lower in oil markets the first week 

of March. Lubricating oils were about 

the only important items which escaped 
the wave of price cutting. 


Natural gasoline prices broke 0.5 cent 
under the stress of increased offerings. 
Mid-Continent refiners sold refined gaso- 
line at lower prices in an effort to bring 
buyers into the market. 


Kerosine was lower along the eastern 
seaboard, but remained tight in the in- 
terior. Light fuels also sold off slightly 
in some areas as did heavy fuels. 


Foreign buyers were showing consid- 
erable interest in gasoline and gas oil 
at the Gulf, and also in Pennsylvania and 
Mid-Continent lubricating oils. But lack 
of ships tended to curtail buying. 


Large buyers of natural gasoline early 
in the week showed their intention of 
reducing their takings in March. Do- 
mestic jobbers also curtailed their buy- 
ing so that supplies at plants depending 
on them increased. 

With supplies thus piling up in two 
directions, manufacturers reduced their 
prices 0.5 cent. Some increase in buying 
followed. 


The steady increase in refined gasoline 
stocks, despite the favorable motoring 
weather and increased use of trucks and 
busses, was reflected in lower prices in 
most Mid-Continent districts. The 68-70 
octane gasoline was available in .some 
areas at 5.125 to 5.25 cents, f.o.b. Group 3. 


Kerosine was lower in non-agricultural 
districts. Eastern seaboard suppliers re- 
duced their prices but many refiners in 
the Mid-Continent and Mid-Western mar- 
kets withdrew from the spot market. 
They preferred to store their output until 
spring plowing gets under way. Eastern 
seaboard suppliers do not share in this 
business to any great extent. 


Gasoline was holding up fairly well at 
the Gulf as export buyers continued ac- 
tive. Two sales were reported, both at 
recent general market quotations. Further 
trading in the export market was ham- 
pered by the lack of clean boats. 


Shortage of clean boats also tended to 
limit trading in lubricating oils. Foreign 
buyers have been particularly active in 
the Pennsylvania and Mid-Continent 
bright stock markets. Sellers in both 
markets, but Pennsylvania particularly, 
were not in position to offer any great 
volume of oil for shipment in March. 


Demand for white scale wax was quiet. 
Prices remained steady although a few 
odd cars were reported available at under 
prices prevailing recently. 
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Natural Gasoline Down 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, March 8 

a Natural gasoline prices buckled under 

the strain of increased offerings the 

first week of March. Price reductions 

were drastic as sellers attempted to re- 
lieve congestion at natural plants. 

Buying the past few weeks that had 

kept surplus offerings from Texas and 
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DEALER T. W. TANK CAR 











Dealer index is an average of “undivided” 
dealer prices, ex-tax, in 50 cities. Tank 
car index is a weighted average of 13 
wholesale markets for regular-grade gaso- 
line. The gasoline price index this week 
represents the following prices in cents 
per gallon: 
Dealer T. W. Tank Car 
10.55 6.34 
10.44 6.39 
10.06 6.17 


Mar. 8 
Month ago 
Year ago 


and consider our request there? 


TO YOU WHO READ THE FOLLOWING 
MARKET PAGES (and to no others)... . 


WHEN you come to the insert at the end of 
this Market Section will you please pause a moment 


—W. C. PLATT, Editor 


Oklahoma markets failed to continue in 
March. One or two large buyers an- 
nounced last week they were unable to 
take in additional supplies. Withdrawal 
of this buying support affected at least 
two Texas manufacturers and resulted 
in increased offerings from there. 

At the same time, northern jobbers 
scaled down their takings of natural 
gasoline. Jobbers had been supplying 
outlying plants in Oklahoma with suf 
ficient orders to care for current output. 
With this business curtailed, supplies 
available for northern shipment increased 
materially. 

Oklahoma refiners also curtaijed use of 
natural gasoline. One large refiner-buyer 
asked suppliers to hold up shipments. 
Unsettled labor conditions may have been 
responsible for this. In any event small 
lots of natural that normally moved to 
local refiners were available for immedi- 
ate shipment anywhere. 

Situation at some plants, according to 
manufacturers, became so acute that re- 
lief was imperative. It took 0.5-cent re- 
ductions to obtain needed relief in some 
areas. 

Price for Grade 26-70, f.o.b. Brecken- 
ridge, reached 3 cents late in the week. 
It was believed storage buying might be 
stimulated at that price. One manufac 
turer indicated if price was reduced be- 
low 3 cents, he might purchase for stor- 
age. 

It was also thought the 3.25-cent price 
for Grade 26-70, f.o.b. Oklahoma, might 
stimulate jobber buying. 

Despite the fact that jobber buying 
interest was keener, refined gasoline 
prices eased slightly last week. Reduc- 
tions averaged 0.125 cent on several 
grades of U. S. Motor gasoline. 

Gasoline with 68-70 octane rating from 
North Texas still was available at 5.25 
cents to jobbers. 

Increased jobber buying interest was 
reported by salesmen in South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska and Missouri. This was 
first manifested in increased _ orders 
against contracts—then later in open 
market inquiries. Many inquiries resulted 
in orders, although generally they were 
for small lots. 


Kerosine prices were steady. Transac- 
tions in the open market, according to 
some reports, were less active. Traders 
attributed this to the fact that agricul- 
tural activities had not yet begun. Re- 
finers, however, were anticipating this 
demand and were accumulating as much 
kerosine and tractor fuel as possible. 

Advance of 0.5 cent in Mid-Continent 
bright stock the beginning of last week 
had little effect on orders. Shipments 
against contracts and in the open mar- 
ket were steady. One compounder indi- 
cated late in the week higher prices for 
Mid-Continent lubricating oil might re- 
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sult in wider use of competitive oils. By 
competitive oils, he meant South Texas 
and solvent processed oils. 

Neutral oil stocks, according to several 
manufacturers, were steady. Seasonal de- 
mand for blended oil, they said, pre- 
cluded any drastic inventory increases. 

Inquiries for Mid-Continent wax to- 
taling 1500 tons were reported by one 
seller last week. Inquiries were mostly 
for small lots. Quotations for the 124-126 
grade generally were 2.75 cents, f.o.b. 
plant. 





Price Trends Mixed 


N.P. N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, March 8 
& Price trends were mixed in the Penn- 
sylvania market the first week of 
March. U. S. Motor gasoline sold at 
lower prices throughout the field and 
kerosine was off in the lower district. 
On the other hand, lubricating oils con- 
tinued active and higher prices were paid 
in some instances although prices gen- 
erally were unchanged. 


U. S. Motor sold at 4.875 cents in the 
lower field and at 5 cents in the Bradford- 
Warren district. Offerings increased stead- 
ily and several refiners were anxious for 
orders. Many buyers had held off plac- 
ing orders at the turn of the month in 
anticipation of lower prices. When sell- 
ers found their March production was 
not moving out, they cut prices 0.125 
cent. As the week ended, it was indicated 
that several orders had been placed at 
the lower prices. The higher octanes re- 
mained fairly steady. 


Movement of kerosine from the lower 
field was slack. At best, it has been spotty 
since the advance of several weeks ago. 
Several refiners found their kerosine in- 
ventories at the end of February were 
out of line with demand. In an effort to 
widen their market and bolster move- 
ment, they reduced their prices 0.125 cent. 

Neutral oils were getting some play. 
Several inquiries were in the market for 
a rather substantial total volume. Few 
sellers had any great volume of these 
oils available for immediate shipment. 
Inventories of neutral, while higher than 
at the turn of the year, compared favor- 
ably with inventories at end of Febru- 
ary, 1936. Most observers were optimistic 
about outlook for neutfals with the trend 
still toward lighter oils. 

Bright and dark stocks still were tight. 
Refiners were asking higher prices for 
future delivery. One sale of 25 pour test, 
No. 8 color bright stock for April de- 
livery was reported at 24 cents. This 
was an inter-refinery transaction. 

Fuel oil was unchanged. Offerings gen- 
erally were well held in Bradford-Warren 
district although buying was none too 
active. Consumption in February appar- 
ently was not as heavy as had been ex- 
pected. 

In the lower field, 36-40 oil was steady. 
A substantial quantity was reported sold 
for cracking. One unconfirmed report was 
that a refiner had sold his March pro- 
duction to an industrial plant at under 
the general market. 

Wax was quiet. Buyers were not ac- 
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tively seeking this product as they were 
the middle of February. Offerings were 
well held, however, at. around prices in 
effect the past two weeks. 





Kerosine Lower 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, March 8 

————- tank car and barge prices 

generally were lower along the east- 

ern seaboard during the week ended 

March 8. Gasoline markets were unset- 

tled but no changes were made on a gen- 
eral scale. 

Standard of New Jersey, on March 2, 
reduced its spot and contract tank car 
and barge prices for kerosine 0.25 cent 
at seaboard terminals from Charleston 
north to New York harbor and this re- 
duction was met by other suppliers at 
these points. The Jersey company’s new 
posted tank car price, for spot movement, 
is 5.5 cents, f.o.b. seaboard terminals. 
Contract prices generally are reported at 
0.25 cent under spot market quotations. 

New York harbor kerosine prices, so 
far as spot quotations were concerned, 
ranged from 5.375 to 5.75 cents. However, 


no open market sales were reported at 


above 5.5 cents. At Providence, a number 
of companies offered kerosine in the open 
market at 5.25 cents for tank car or trans- 
port truck delivery to jobbers. 

Gasoline markets were spotty, with 
prices steady in some sections and un- 
settled in others. No changes were made 
at seaboard terminals during the week, 
but reports from Baltimore as the week 
ended indicated that some suppliers there 
were meeting competition from Phila- 
delphia for business in parts of Penn- 
sylvania. Quotations at Philadelphia for 
unbranded gasoline have been 0.5 cent 
under Baltimore quotations since the last 
general raise. 





Export Demand Steady 
N.P.N. News Bureau 
NEW YORK, March 8 
© Inquiries from foreign buyers for gas- 
oline and gas oil furnished the major 
portion of activity in Gulf Coast markets 


last week, although few 
sales were reported. 

Two gasoline sales were closed during 
the week, both for export. One involved 
a small cargo of 64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline 
for April lifting to the Continent at 6 
cents, f.o.b. the Gulf. The other sale was 
of a full cargo of 64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline 
for May lifting to France at 6 cents the 
Gulf. 

Numerous inquiries for gas oil were 
received from foreign buyers during the 
week, but no sales were reported. One 
inquiry was said to call for approxi- 
mately 300,000 barrels of 30 plus trans- 
lucent oil. Exports were reported offer- 


open market 


ing to pay 3.875 cents a gallon for this 
oil for fairly prompt lifting, but Gulf 
suppliers generally were holding for 4 
cents or a sixteenth less. 

Gulf traders generally said that one of 
the major factors holding back trading 
at present was a lack of boats available 
for prompt lifting. One supplier reported 
paying 30 shillings a ton for a clean 
boat, which represented an advance of 
approximately 10 shillings a ton over quo- 
tations on Feb. 1. One supplier reported 
that immediate lifting now really meant 
May shipment in most instances as no 
boats were available for April or March 
at a “reasonable” figure. 


Reports were heard in some quarters 
that some foreign flag boats were being 
held out of the market in order to keep 
rates at a high level. However, a check 
on this report with a number of reliable 
sources of shipping information showed 
the consensus to be that all boats that 
could be used at all were in operation. 
One source said that only boats which 
would require major repairs were now 
laid up and out of the market. 

Domestic cargo markets were quiet. No 
particular change was noted in prices 
during the week. Gasoline, light and 
heavy fuel oils were reported steady, 
while kerosine prices appeared to be eas- 
ing. 





High Octane Lower 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, March 8 

® March came in like a lamb—but with 

it came lower prices for some grades 

of gasoline in the Mid-Western tank car 
market. 

Weather conditions the first of March 
seemed to herald an early Spring, not- 
withstanding the proverb of the lamb and 
the lion. Milder weather over much of 
the middle west resulted in slightly more 
activity by buyers. Resellers generally 
reported sales of gasoline as well as in- 
quiries gradually were becoming more 
numerous. 

Despite the crude advance late in Jan- 
uary, and the tank wagon advance in 
February, gasoline entered March at 
lower prices than were apparent prior to 
the crude and tank wagon increases. 
While sellers agreed that for a time the 
advances served to call a halt to declin- 
ing prices, open market sales of 68-70 
octane U. S. Motor the first week of 
March were made at prices 0.25 cent 
lower than prevailed for this grade prior 
to the crude change. 

Some sellers were at loss to reconcile 
these lower prices in the face of increased 
cost of raw material, and higher prices 
to the consumer. However, others agreed 
that wholesale gasoline market prices 
were following more closely the economic 
law—supply and demand—rather than de- 
velopments which ordinarily presaged 
higher prices. 

The attempt of at least partial liqui- 
dation, by some refiners, of current stocks 
of gasoline which the industry in the mid- 
dle west believes to be excessive, resulted 
in a competitive situation on high octane 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lots, except where otherwise noted. Inter-refinery and export prices not included. 


Federal, state or municipal tares nol included. 


Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. 

















Gasoline and Naphtha 


Mar. 8 Mar. 1 Feb. 22 
OKLAHOMA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Oklahoma 
refineries) 
48-54, 450 e.p. naphtha..... $.375- 4.625 4.375- 4.625 
U. S. Motor gasoline. by octane numbers: 
62 octane and below........ 4.625- 4.875 4.625-— 5.00 4.625- 5.125 
63-67 octane............... 2.125- 5.375 5.125- 5.50 5.125- 5.50 
68-70 octane (regular)...... 5.625-— 5.875 5.75 -— 6.00 5.75 - 6.125 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline...... 4.625- 5.125 4.625- 5.125 4.625- 5.125 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline......  *5.00 — 5.25 *5 00 - 5.25 *5.00 -— 5.25 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline... *5.00 — 5.375 *5.00 — 5.375 *5.00 - 5.375 





*Nominal. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 
52-54 naphtha 


(Prices represent majority of quotations or sales 


1.875-— 5.00 


ee 5.00 - 5.125 5.00 5.125 
Motor gasoline: 
U.S. Motor (58-62°) . 





> 00 >. 125 5. 125- 5.25 125- 5.25 
Minimum 60 octane...... *7.00 *7.00 *7.00 
Minimum 65 octane...... *7 25 *7 25 *7.25 

64-66, 390 e.p. gasoline... .. 5.25 -— 5.375 5 .375- 5.50 5 .375- 5.50 

68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline. . 5.50 — 5.625 5 .625- 5.75 5 .625- 5.75 

Other districts: . 

52-54 naphtha............. 4.75 1.875 $.875- 5.00 5.00 — 5.125 

34-56 naphtha............. +. 875-— 5.00 >.00 —- 5.125 §.125- 5.25 

Motor gasoline: 

U. S. Motor (58-62°)....... 1. 875-— 5.00 >.00 —- 5.25 §.125- 5.25 
Minimum 60 octane...... 6.75 6.75 — 6.875 6.75 -— 6.875 
Minimum 65 octane...... 7.00 7.00 — 7.125 7.00 -— 7.125 

64-66, 390 e.p. gasoline. ..... §.25 5.375- 5.50 5.375- 5.50 

68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline. . 5.50 §.625-— 5.75 5 .625- 5.75 
*Nominal. 

CALIFORNIA (3c tax to be added to prices if used in state) 

54-58 U. S. Motor, 437 e.p. 
for in-state shipment.... . 7.50 -— 8.75 7.75 - 8.75 7.75 - 8.75 

54-58 U. S. Motor, 437 e.p. 
for outside state shipment 7.75 — 8.75 7.75 - 8.75 7.75 - 8.75 

58-61, 375-400 e.p. gasoline, 

65 octane and above.:.... 8.25 -— 9.25 8.25 - 9.25 8.25 -— 9.25 


tNORTH TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, F.o.b 
Wichita Falls district for shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations; Group 
3 prices quoted on northern shipments). 
U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 
62 octane and below 


Pactra Py 8's 4.625-— 5.125 4.75 §.25 4.75 - 5.25 
63-67 octane............... 5.00 5.125 5.125- 5.50 5.125- 5.50 
68-70 octane (regular). .... 5.50 — 5.625 5.625-— 6.125 5 .625- 6.125 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline... .. *4.75 — 5.125 4.75 -— 5.25 4.75 - 5.25 
ee ta icako. 8 ‘BNeeaSewee  —-becwesdesa 
TEN. ie cdince . ‘aeRGdeecee sebaderres’s 

*Nominal. 

KANSAS  (F.o.b. refinery, Kansas destination 
U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 
62 octane and below........ 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 
68-70 octane (regular). ..... 6.00 6.25 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 - 6.25 


60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline 


TWEST TEXAS and NEW MEXICO (Prices represent majority of quotations 
or sales, F.o.b. W. Texas and N. Mexico refineries for unrestricted shipment 
unless otherwise noted.) 


U.S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 


62 octane and below 


ee 4.625-— 4.75 75 875 6.72 
oe ee ee >. 00 5.25 5.125- 5.375 5.125 
68-70 octane (regular)...... ».625- 5.75 5.75 5.875 5.75 


JEAST TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, 
Texas refinery for unrestricted shipment unless otherwise noted). 


60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline...... "4.75 *4 


75 *4.75 


*Nominal. 


NORTH LOUISIANA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b 
Louisiana refinerics, for shipment within Louisiana and into Arkansas). 


U. S. Motor gasoline: 

62 octane and below........ 5.50 5.50 >.50 - 5.75 
Ge SE, wutecdnnne sows 9.79 >.75 5.75 -— 6.25 
68-70 octane (regular)...... 6.25 6.25 6.25 - 6.50 


+Refiners report ‘they generally receive from 0.25¢ to 0.5c per gallon more for 
gasoline and kerosine for local or differential territory shipment. 


F.o.b. East ' 





Mar. 8 Mar. 1 Feb. 22 


ARKANSAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b, Arkansas 
refineries, for shipment within Arkansas and into Louisiana). 


U. S. Motor Gasoline: 


62 octane and below........ 5.00 5.00 5.00 — 5.50 

Gare GNI 6 6ccccdeeccess 6.00 6.125 6.00 — 6.125 6.00 - 6.25 

68-70 octane (regular)...... *6 50 6.50 6.50 
*Nominal. 

OHIO (Quotations of S. O. Ohio. Delivered any point in Ohio). 

U. S. Motor gasoline....... 8.375 8.50 8.50 

Above 65 octane no......... 8.625 8.75 8.75 


Natural Gasoline 


(Prices shown f.0.b. Group 3 and Breckenridge represent majority of quotations 
or sales to blenders on freight basis shown below. Shipments, however, may 
originate in other Mid-Continent manufacturing districts, such as Panhandle 
Texas, Southwest Texas or Kansas.) 


F.0.B. GROUP 3 


ee Se eee 3.25 $3.75 3.7% 
F.0.B. BRECKENRIDGE 
Ae eee 3.00 3.50 3.50 
CALIFORNIA  (F.o.b. plants in Los Angeles basin) 
75-85, 375-390 e.p. for blend- 
ing tecgaviabene 125- 7.50 7.25 7.50 7.125- 7.50 
Kerosine 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Bradford-Warren: 


(Prices represent majority of quotations or sales) 


45 w.w. kerosine........... §5.125- 5.25 5.125- 5.25 5.125- 5.25 
46 w.w. kerosine........... §.35 5.375 $.3 §.375 §.25 = §.375 
eee §.375-— 5.50 5.375- 5.50 5.375- 5.50 
Other districts: 

45 w.w. kerosine........... 5.00 5.125 5.125- 5.25 §.125- 5.25 
46 w.w. kerosine..........-. § .125- 5.25 Fe 5.375 $.23 5 5 
47 w.w. kerosine........... 5.25 5.375 5.375- 5.50 5.375- 5.50 
OKLAHOMA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Oklahoma 
refineries) . 

41-43 w.w. kerosine......... 4.125- 4.375 4.125- 4.375 4.125- 4.375 
42-44 w.w. kerosine......... 4.25 1.50 4.25 4.50 4.25 -— 4.50 
KANSAS  (F.o.b. refinery Kansas destination). 

41-43 w.w. kerosine......... 4.375 4.375 4.375 
42-44 w.w. kerosine......... 4.50 4.50 4.50 


+NORTH TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. 
Wichita Falls district for shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations; Group 
3 prices quoted on northern shipments). 

41-43 w.w. kerosine......... 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 4.25 - 4.375 
tEAST TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. East 
Texas refinery for unrestricted shipment unless otherwise noted). 
*4.00 6.35 *4.00 — 4.25 


41-43 w.w. kerosine......... *4.00 — 4.25 


*Nominal. 


NORTH LOUISIANA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. 
Louisiana refineries, for shipment within Louisiana and into Arkansas). 

41-43 w.w. kerosine......... 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 
ARKANSAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Arkansas 
refineries, for shipment within Arkansas and into Louisiana). 


41-43 w.w. kerosine......... t4.75 15.00 
t¢Only one refiner quoting. 


T5.00 


CALIFORNIA = (F.o.b. California refineries). 


38-40 w.w. kerosine....... 5.00 — 6.00 5.00 - 6.00 5.00 - 6.00 
Gas and Fuel Oils 

WESTERN PENNA. (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales) 

Bradford-Warren: 

rere £50 1.625 1.50 4.625 4.50 4.625 

Other districts: (Excluding Pittsburgh District Prices). 

36-40 fuel oil... <dacceens 4.25 4.375 4.25 4.375 4.25 ~ 4.375 

OKLAHOMA (Prices represent majority of quoiations or sales, f.o.b. Oklahoma 

refineries). 

No. 1 white fuel oil........ 4.00 4.25 4.00 -— 4.25 4.00 - 4.25— 

No. 1 straw fuel oil........ 3.875— 4.00 3.875-— 4.125 3.875-— 4.125 

No. 2 straw fuel oil........ 3.625— 3.75 3.625- 3.875 3.625- 3.875 

No. 2 dark fuel oil........ 3.50 — 3.75 3.50 - 3.75 3.50 - 3.75 

Ui. Gc b. Gy a de o'cnecauds *3 .25 *3.25 *3.25 


*Only one refiner quoting. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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‘cho fOpBE RS’ 
ATTENTION 
Make NCO your 


| PROF IiT@PLANE 


prom now on! eS a a | | 
THE OHIO OIL COMPANY, one of the world’s 


largest producers of crude oil, is seeking reliable 
and aggressive jobbers in Michigan to distribute 
the Uniform and Quality LINGO Products in exclu- 
sive territories. jobbers can depend upon LINGO 
to he the finest petroleum (products ever offered a 
motorist. 
































LINCGO-MARATHON OILS are refined from the 
cream of RANGER (Texas) Paraffin-base Crude 
which is unsurpassed for its efficient lubricating = | 
qualities. =. 


Illinois crude oil used in refining LINGO GASO- == ==\\wijiee 
LINES is of superior quality and is responsible for = ===" OO” ZA s=S= 
its outstanding characteristics of power, efficiency | a. 
and extra mileage. mmerrrest ay 


































































ae Investigate NOW, this unusual 
INCO ° ° 
GASOLINE opportunity to avail yourself 


° of a LINCO Exclusive Fran- 
LINCO-MARATHON 


MOTOR.O1S chise. An inquiry will bring 
e full details - - without obliga- 


LINCO-PENN ; . »apite » 
Ste ease tion. LINCO merits your close 


consideration. Write, phone 


LINCO or wire 
TIRES and TUBES 


LINCO 
BATTERIES 


= |THE OHIO OIL COMPANY” 





Generar Orrices - - - - Finpotay. Onto 
ROBINSON, ILLINOIS IULSA, OKLAHOMA ET. WORTH, TEXAS 


2 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lots, except where otherwise noted. 


Federal, state or municipal fares not included. 


Inler-refinery and export prices not included. 


Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude 




















Oklahoma (cont'd 
Mar. 8 Mar. 1 Feb. 22 
Fuel Oils: (Prices per barrel of 42 U. S. gallons) 
SNS 664 4ie scecwees< 3.50 3.625 3.50 3.625 3.50 3.625 
PER Nev acnvcednasess . $1.20 -$1.25 $1.20 -$1.25 $1.20 -$1.25 
AE erent *$0 85 —-$0.90 *$0 85 -—$0.90 *$0 .85 -—$0.90 
i ick ste wee wee Rae *$0 825-$0.90 *$0.825-$0.90  *$0.825-$0.90 
eS ere free ere *$0 80 —$0.85 *$0.80 -$0.85  *$0.80 -$0.85 
KANSAS (F.o.b. refinery, Kansas destination) 
No. 3 p.w. feel .. «6.655. 4.125- 4.375 4.125- 4.375 4.125- 4.375 


18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.)...... 
10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.)..... . 


*Nominal. 


NORTH TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Wichita 
Falls district for shipment to Texas and New Mexico; Group 3 prices quoted on 
northern shipments). 


No. 1 straw, fuel oil........ 


$0 775-$0. 85 $0. 775-$0.85 $0 773-$0 85 


No. 1 white, fuel oil........ *4.00 *4.00 *4.00 

eS ee *3.50 — 3.625 *3.50 — 3.625 *3.50 -— 3.625 
a ae er 3.78 2.78 2.625- 2.75 
24-26 fuel oil (per bbL)...... $0.85 -$0.875 $0.825-$0.875 $0.80 -$0.85 


18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.)...... $0. 80 
*Nominal. 


WEST TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. West 
Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment unless otherwise noted). 


$0.825 $0.775-$0.825 $0.775-$0.80 


bt a | error *350 *3.50 - 3.75 *3.50 - 3.75 
18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.)..... ; : 
*Nominal. **No sales or quotations reported. 


EAST TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. East 
Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment unless otherwise noted). 


No. 1 white, fuel oil........ *3.875-— 4.00 *3_875- 4.00 *3.875-— 4.00 
Sol aa "3 .625- 3.75 *3 .625 3.75 


3.75 *3.625 
8 eS rere ite 
24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.).... . 
20-24 fuel oil (per bbl.)..... 


*Nominal. **No sales or quotations reported. 


NORTH LOUISIANA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales f.o.b 
Louisiana refineries, for shipment within Louisiana and into Arkansas). 


ie ok See ee 3.50 — 3.625 3.50 - 3.625 3.50 - 3.625 

8 ae eee $ighdes 

20-24 fuel oil (per bbl.)..... $1.10 —-$1.15 $1.10 -$1.15 $1.15 

16-20 fuel oil (per bbl.)..... $0.95 -$1.00 $0.95 -$1.00 $1.00 -$1.05_ 

10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.)..... $0.75 —-$0.85 $0.75 -$0.85 $0.75 -$0.825 
*No sales or quotations reported. 

ARKANSAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Arkansas 


refineries, for shipment within Arkansas and into Louisiana). 


eae *3.75 *3.75 *3.75 
28-30 gas oi], zero.......... *3 625 *3 625 *3 625 
20-24 fuel oil (per bbl.).... . 
16-20 fuel oil (per bbl.)..... - 
10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.)..... $0.70 $0.70 $0.70 

*Only one refiner quoting. 

**No quotations or sales reported. 
CALIFORNIA 
San Joaquin Valley, per bbl.: 
Grade C fuel oil........... $0.65 -$0.85 $0.65 -$0.85 $0.65 -$0.85 
ae $1.15 -$1.68 $1.15 -$1.68 $1.15 -$1.68 
Stove distillate............ $1.36 -$2.10 $1.35 -$2.10 $1.47 2.10 
Los Angeles, per bbl.: 
Grade C fuel oil........... $0.70 -$1.05 $0.70 -$1.05 $0.70 -$1.05 
i re re $1.15 —$1.68 $1.15 -$1.68 $1.15 -$1.68 
Stove distillate............. $1.36 -$2.10 $1.35 -$2.10 $1.26 -$2.10 
San Francisco, per bbl.: 
Grade C fuel oil........... $1.22 $1.22 $1.22 
Ree ee eee $1.89 $1.89 $1.89 
Stove distillate. ............ $2.31 $2.31 2.31 


Neutral Oils 


(Prices represent majority of quotations or sales). 
Viscous Neutrals (Viscosity ai 70° F.) 
200 Vis. (180 at 100°) No. 3 color, 420-425 flash: 


WESTERN PENNA. 


ye 


J a, Seer eee 25.50 -26.00 25.50 -26.00 25.50 -—26.00 

10 pour test. . 2... ccccess 24.50 -25.00 24.50 -25.00 24.50 -25.00 

1S pour test... ..cccccess 24.00 -24.50 24.00 -24.50 24.00 -24.50 

2S POUP BOBS. oc ccc ccceess 23.00 —23.50 23.00 —23.50 23.00 -—23.50 
180 Vis. (165 at 100) No. 3 color, 410-415 flash: 

25 pour test... ..cccccees 22.00 -22.50 22.00 -22.50 22.00 -22.50 
150 Vis. (143 at 100) No. 3 color, 400-405 flash: 

OPOaP Wt... wc ccceccse 22.00 -22.50 22.00 -22.50 22.00 -22.50 

10 pour test... .......00. 21.00 —21.50 21.00 —21.50 21.00 -21.50 

ee eer eee 20.50 -21.00 20.50 —21.00 20.50 -21.00 

25 pour test... .ccscccces 19.50 -20.00 19.50 -20.00 19.50 -20.00 


SOUTH TEXAS (Quotations of majority of sellers for tank -car lots, f.o.b. 
South Texas refineries, for domestic shipment). 


Vis. Color 

Pale Oils: (Viscosity at 100° F.; pour test 0 

100 No. 1}4-2%.......... 5.50 — 6.00 5.50 - 6.00 5.50 - 6.00 
eS errr ere 7.50 — 8.00 7.50 - 8.00 7.50 - 8.00 
SOR FOR Diivas cs vs awesaes 8.00 — 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 
500 No. 24-3%.......... 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 
ae Serer 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
DS errr re 10.00 —-10.50 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 
Po Se rr errr eer 10.50 -11.00 10.50 -11.00 10.50 -11.00 





Mar. & Mar. 1 Feb. 22 

Red Oils: 

200 No. 5-6 — 7.50 8.00 7.50 8.00 7.50 - 8.00 
300 No. 5-6..... iy 8.00 8.50 8.00 8.50 8.00 — 8.50 
500 No. 5-6...... a S 9.50 9.00 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 
6, 8? er 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
1200 No. $-6...........2-. 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 
FON Be Oss vic wceadocns 10.50 -11.00 10.50 -11.00 10.50 -11.00 


Note: South Texas red oil prices shown above cover oils with green cast; blue 
cast red oils are slightly lower in some cases. 


MID-CONTINENT (Viscosity at 100° F.; F.o.b. Tulsa basis. 
majority of quotations or sales). 


(0 to 10 Pour Point) 


Prices represent 


Pale Oils 

Vis. Color 

60-8 >—No. 2 >. 2° 5.25 5.25 
86-110—No. 2........... 5.75 5.75 5.75 
OU! eee 9.00 9.00 9.00 
180—No. $.............. 19.00 10.00 10.00 
200—No. 3.......... 10.50 10.50 10.50 
250—No. 3.. 11.50 11.50 11.50 
280—No. 3.. 12.50 12.50 12.50 
300—No. 3 13.00 13.00 13.00 
Red Oils 

ee Se 9.00 9.00 9.00 
DRO ING: Gig cccecccccsss 9.50 9.50 9.50 
( | 2 ea 10.50 10.50 10.50 
oe eae 11.50 11.50 11.50 
EO Ba cacsiacndednueaas 11.75 11.75 11.75 


Note: Viscous and non-viscous oils, 15 to 25 pour point are generally quoted 
0.5c under 0 to 10 pour point oils. Viscous oils (150-300 vis.), No. 4 color, are 
generally quoted 0.5c above No. 5 color oils, 


CHICAGO (F.o.b. Chicago District refineries) (Vis. at 100° F.) 

Pale Oils *15 to 30 pour point: 

Vis. Color 

60-85—No. 2............ 6.50 6.50 6.50 
86-110—No. 2.......... 7.00 7.00 7.00 
oe 9.50 9.50 9.50 
ee ee ; 10.50 10.50 10.50 
> cutee ee 11.00 11.00 11.00 
SPE Oe kdsececécncens 2.00 12.00 12.00 
Red Oils *15 to 30 Pour Point: 

RPI Widadadcuceemecce 9.50 9.50 9.50 
a aro 10.00 10.00 10.00 
st ree re 11.00 11.00 11.00 
DP Do ncces eaecadeca 12.00 12.00 12.00 
cee ee ee en 12.25 12.25 12.25 


*Oils with 0-10 pour point are quoted at 0.5c higher. To obtain prices delivered 
in Chicago add 0.25c per gal. 


Cylinder Stocks 


MID-CONTINENT (F.o.b. Tulsa basis. Prices represent majority of quotations 
or sales). 
Bright Stocks: 
190-200 Vis. at 210° D..... 22.50 22.50 22.00 
150-160 Vis. at 210° D: 
0 to 10 pour point...... 19.50 19.50 19.00 
10 to 25 pour point.... 19.00 19.00 18.50 
25 to 40 pour point...... 18.50 18.50 18.00 
150-160 Vis. at 210° E...... 18.50 18.50 18.00 
120 Vis. at 210° D: 
0 to 10 pour point...... 18.50 18.50 18.00 
10 to 25 pour point..... 18.00 18.00 17.50 
25 to 40 pour point...... 17.50 17.50 17.00 
600 Stm. Rfd. Dark Green 5.50 — 7.50 5.50 - 7.50 5.50 - 7.50 
600 Stm. Rfd. Olive Green 7.00 — 8.00 7.00 — 8.00 7.00 — 8.00 
631 Steam Refined........ «16.00 *16.00 *15.50 
EE IE wc dndnnksasicdess 3.50 3.50 3.50 
*Only one refiner quoting. 
CHICAGO  (F.o.b. Chicago district refineries) (Viscosity at 210°). 
Unfiltered Steam Refined: 
ee 9.00 9.00 9.00 
See eer see 10.00 10.00 10.00 
MEE is FS Cyeenetreneescaves 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 2160 No. 8 color: 
0 to 10 pour point...... 21.25 2.25 20.75 
15 to 25 pour point...... 20.75 20.75 20.25 
30 to 40 pour point...... 20.25 20.25 19.75 
E filtered Cyl. Stock........ 15.00 15.00 15.00 


To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add 0.25c per gal. 
WESTERN PENNA. (A.S.T.M. tests; prices represent majority of quotations 
or sales, to car unloaders). 
600 stm. rfd. filterable...... 
650 steam refined 


16.00 —16.50 
17.00 -17.50 


16.00 -16.50 
17.00 -17.50 


15.50 -16.00 
16.50 -17.00 


(Continued on page 31) 
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gasoline which caused prices to drop 
0.375 cent in two weeks. 

Sales of full specification U. S. Motor 
gasoline, 68-70 octane, were encountered 
each day last week at 5.125 cents. Other 
sellers asked up to 5.75 cents for this 
grade, but no open market sales were 
reported. 

Low octane U. S. Motor held relatively 
steady throughout the week. Several 
reasons for the steadiness of this grade 
were advanced. Principal among these 
was the virtual absence of East Texas 
gasoline as a market factor here. East 
Texas refiners, according to reports, were 
moving the bulk of their production to 
the Gulf or in shipments adjacent to their 
refineries. 

Occasional offerings of extremely low 
octane gasoline at 0.125 to 0.25 cent lower 
were heard last week. However, this gaso- 
line is not generally considered a repre- 
sentative third grade. 

High gravity “lamp and stove” gasoline 
was offered at lower prices at week-open- 
ing. Sales of 64-66 and 68-70 gravity gaso- 
lines were limited to an occasional car. 

Although kerosine was entering an in- 
between-season period—little demand as 
a range fuel and too early for farm use 
this product was one of the tightest on 
the list. Price shading was unheard of 
last week. Open market offerings were 
limited, and more often than not at 
slightly higher prices. 

In order to build up sufficient inven- 
tory to take care of commitments dur- 
ing the farm season several refiners have 
withdrawn open market offerings of kero- 
sine, it was reported. Several other re- 
finers, according to reports, were inquir- 
ing for kerosine in the open market. 





Local Market Easier 


N.P. N. News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES, March 5 

ee increase in the quantity of com- 

petitive gasoline brought from _ inde- 

pendent refineries in the San Joaquin Val- 

ley into the Los Angeles Basin area was 

a factor the past week in easing of the 
Basin bulk gasoline market. 

Truck and trailer deliveries of this 
‘competitive gasoline were quoted at 11.25 
cents, inclusive of 4 cents tax, notwith- 
standing the added cost of approximately 
0.5 cent for transportation from the re- 
finery to the point of delivery. 

This price compared with 13 cents for 
major company third grade brands of 
gasoline and the competitive brands of 
a majority of independent refiners. It was 
0.75 cent less than the tank wagon price 
nominally quoted by the independent re- 
finers that have been supplying the cut- 
rate service stations in the Basin area. 
The situation was aggravated by the con- 
cessions these latter refiners made in 
their attempts to hold gallonage in the 
face of this intensified competition in the 
low-price field. 

Secondary companies and large dis- 
tributors handling major company third 
grade brands of gasoline also were re- 
ported to be shading their delivered prices 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Quel Oil . « LIGHT GRADES 


REFLECT DROP IN CONSUMPTION 


R epuctions in tank car prices of 
some grades of fuel oil in several refin- 
ery districts the first week of March 
presaged the end of the burning oil sea- 
son as far as refinery markets were 
concerned. Heavy grades continued ac- 
tive although many refiners had caught 
up on orders. 

Observers said that tank wagon sales 
of light fuel oil would continue for a 
few weeks, but distributors apparently 
had decided to let their tanks run dry 
rather than to replenish stocks at this 
time. 

Failure of distributors to replenish 
stocks caused sellers to reduce 
prices in some districts. Offerings from 
refiners did not increase materially but 
competition for business was keen. 





Pl ’ h ‘ 
FUEL OILS 
4 4 ee Gu 


Prices in Effect March 8, 1937 





Following are tank wagon prices of various grades 
of heating oil al the points shown in various territories. 
Prices are in cents per gallon. 

No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 
Ss. O. NEW JERSEY 


Newark, N. J - 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Atlantic City, N. J. * 6.5 6.5 6 

Baltimore, Md. * 6.75 6.75 6.25 
Washington, D. C. * 7.00 7.00 7.00 


Discounts: At Newark and Atlantic City, pur- 
chasers taking 50,000 gals. get discount of 0.5c 
per gal. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
(S. O. New York Division 


New York City * 7.00 7.00 6.5 
Albany, N. Y. * 7.00 7.00 6.5 
Rochester, N.Y... * 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Boston, Mass : x 6.79 6.78: 6:75 
Bangor, Me * 5.75 5.75 5.75 
Manchester, N. H. * 6.75 6.75 6.75 
Burlington, Vt... * 7.50 7.50 

New Haven, Conn 6.25 6.25 6.25 


Providence, R. 1... * 6.75 6.75 6.25 

Discounts: At New York City, consumers taking 
10,000 to 50,000 gals., get 0.25c¢ per gal. discount 
when minimum amount has been reached; above 
50,000 gals. 0.5e. Contract buyers are paying 
0.25c¢ less than above prices at New York City, 
Albany, New Haven and Providence due to top- 
price contracts. 

“Prices for No. 1 fuel in S. O. New Jersey and 
Socony-Vacuum territories same as for kerosine, 
which see in tank wagon table for various cities: 
prices change with kerosine. 


ATLANTIC. REFINING 


Philadelphia, Pa 7.25 6.00 6.00 5.50 
Allentown, Pa 7.75 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Wilmington, Del 8.00 6.25 6.00 5.75 
Springfield, Mass 7.50 6.235 6.25 
Worcester, Mass 8.00 6.75 é 6.75 
Hartford, Conn 7.5 6.50 6.50 
Ss. O. OHIO 
*Ohio Statewide 8.00 7.50 7.00 6.75 


Note: S. O. Ohio prices are for hose dumps, 
bucket dumps are 0.5¢ per gallon higher. 

Except Cleveland Division and City of Toledo. 
In Cleveland Division (Cuyahoga, Lake and 
Geauga counties), No. 1 price is same as state- 
wide: Nos 3 and 4 are 0.5¢ higher; No. 5 is 
priced 0.25c lower than No. 4. In Toledo No. 2 
is 0.5e lower than statewide, others same. 


Ss. O. INDIANA 
Stanolex Fuel and Furnace Oils 


No. 1 Stanolex 

Fuel Furnace 
Chicago 7.00 7.00 
Indianapolis A "11.7 
Detroit ye 
Milwaukee 8 7.3 
Minneapolis ee 7.5 
Sioux City . 7.1 | 
St. Louis 7.3 6.8 
Kansas City 6.5 6.5 


*Includes state tax of 4c. 


Note: Small-lot deliveries of light fuel oils range 
up lo 2e higher than above quotations. 























their 


Aside from slight reductions on Nos. 
5 and 6 oils in the Mid-Western market, 
the heavy fuels were unchanged. 

* * * 

NEW YORK, March 8.—Reduction of 
0.125 cent in tank car and barge terminal 
prices of light fuel oils by Standard of 
New Jersey and other distributors in the 
Jersey company’s marketing territory fea- 
tured eastern markets the first week in 
March. 

The reduction brought spot tank car 
postings for No. 2 oil to 4.625 cents a 
gallon and No. 4 postings to 4.375 cents. 
Generally speaking, major companies op- 
erating at northern seaboard terminals, 
including Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., did not 
reduce their open market postings on 
light fuel oils. At some points, includ- 
ing New York harbor and Boston, the 
competitive open tank car market was 
already down to, or under, the new level 
prevailing at southern terminals. 

Tank wagon movement of light fuel 
oil to domestic burner owners was re- 
ported fairly heavy in northern seaboard 
areas, but open market movement in 
tank cars and barges to distributors was 
reported light. Some distributors point- 
ed out the present firm market at 
the Gulf and reports of continued ex- 
port buying which is expected by many 
to steady the market there. 

* * * 


TULSA, March 8. — Milder weather 
in many sections of the country has 
caused a noticeable decline in demand for 
light fuel in the Mid-Continent. With 
heating oil season almost at an end, dis- 
tributors were more cautious in their 
buying. Stocks were being kept at the 
lowest possible level to preclude heavy 
inventory at the end of the season. 

So far the only reaction to the lighter 
demand has been in increase in supplies 
available for immediate shipment. Refin- 
ers, who a week or two ago refused 
orders, now were offering odd-car lots of 
light fuel in the open market, buyers re- 
ported. Prices, however, remained steady 
in the face of increased offerings. 

Heavy fuels still were difficult to ob- 
tain for immediate shipment. Railroads 
and industrial concerns were the most 
active buyers, and the railroads appeared 
to be getting most of the supplies. Pre- 
miums were paid by at least one road 
for heavy oil. Late in the week it was 
reported one line had purchased 75 cars 
of Gainesville oil at 85 cents. While some 
sales at this price were confirmed, the 
75-car sale could not be. The 85-cent price 
is from 5 to 10 cents above price paid 
for oil shipped against contract. 

No changes were noted in cracking 
stocks. 

* * * 

CHICAGO, March 8. — The first of 
March, which augurs the end of the heat- 
ing oil season, brought with it moderate 
weather over much of the middle west, 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lots, except where otherwise noted. Inter-refinery and export prices nol included. 
Federal, state or municipal tares nol jected Prices quoled apply on products made from legally produced crude. 
. 
Cylinder Stocks (cont’d) | Wax 
Western Pennsylvania (cont'd) Mar. 8 Mar. 1 Feb. 22 
Mar. 8 Mar. 1 Feb. 22 WESTERN PENNA. (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, per pound, 
ECE 18.00 -18.50 18.00 -18.50 17.50 -18.00 f.o.b. New York) 
CO eee 19.50 —20.00 19.50 -20.00 19.00 -19.50 122-124 wh. crude ascale, 
600 Warren E............. 18.00 —18.50 18.00 -18.50 17.50 -18.00 ES Ea Rene 65 - 2.70 >.65 - 2.70 2.65 -— 2.70 
, 124-126 wh. crude scale, 

Bright stock, 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 flash, No. 8 color: pO ESE Cie Pare 2.70 - 2.75 2.70 - 2.75 2.70 -— 2.75 
by eth 26.50 -27.00 26.50 -27.00 26.00 -26.50 OKLAHOMA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, per pound in 
& DEN 6 6 oes Saeecews 25.50 -26.00 25.50 -—26.00 25.00 -25.50 barrels; in a few instances, per pound in burlap bags; f.o.b. Oklahoma refineries) 

 capecin thy oon ns MERC 24.50 —25.00 24.50 -25.00 24.00 -24.50 94.19 
25 POOF CBE... oo cccctwe cs 23.50 -24.00 23.50 -24.00 23.00 -23.50 at > Reelin —_ 2.75 2.75 2.625- 2.75 

CHICAGO (Quotations of majority of sellers f.0.b. Chicago district eetnosten, 
Petrolatums in bags, carload lots. Melting points are E.M.P. (A.S.T.M.) methods; add 3 
WESTERN PENNA. (Per pound, in barrels, carload lots, f.0.b. Penna. retineries. F. to pernees into A.m.p.) 
In tank cars, 0.5¢ per pound less. Quotations by majority of refiners making Fully refined: 
petrolatums) i. Sere 1.65 4.75 1.65 t.75 4.65 -— 4.75 
CINE. occ cacedacceas 6.625 6.625 6.625 Se i Eee $.90 — 5.00 t.90 - 5.00 4.90 — 5.00 
Oh ree 5.625 5.625 5.625 27-129... 1. ee eee eee es 9.05 — 5.15 5.05 - 5.15 5.05 — 5.15 
Cream White............. 1.625 4.625 4.625 130-132... . 2... e eee eee 5.45 - 5.55 5.45 - 5.55 85.45 — 5.55 
Light Amber.............. 2.75 2.75 2.75 132-134... .. 02.0. seeee, 5.70 - 5.80  *5.70 - 5.80 95.70 — 5.80 
a ees 2.50 2.50 2.50 WS-1S7. 2. cece eeeeee *6.45 — 6.55 *6.45 - 6.55 *6.45 - 6.55 
pated baghcbeseh ace ese 2.00 2kae 2.00 >.125 2.00 2.125 *Same prices quoted in bags or slabs loose. 
MID-WESTERN TANK CAR MARKETS 
Prices in cents per gallon, except where otherwise noted, in tank car lols, representing majority of quotations or sales made 
by Chicago sellers, from legally produced crude to jobbers on Group 3 (Oklahoma) freight basis, although shipmen s may 
originate in other South-western or Mid-westlern refining districts. Prices do not include slate or federal tares 
Cc li Mar. 8 Mar. 1 Feb. 22 
yasoine No. 2 . i sae oa : ; es 
} 0. < straw ,. 00 $.70 3.625 3 > 3.625 3. 75 
U.S. Motor gasoline: Mar. 8 Mar. 1 Feb. 22 s 2 dark es 8. 375- 3.625 3.50 3625 3.50 — 3.625 
9 . " an 450 4.75 1.50 4.75 4.50 = 4.875 | oO aeuewe 5. ae 3.50 3.50 3.625 350° 3 625 
> Ba lam acerees 4.75 — 5.00 4.75 -— 5.00 5.00 - 5.25 | No. iw per bbl)... . *$1 10 $1.15 *$1 10_ $1 1S *$1.10 -$1.15 
68-70 octane (regular)... §.125— 5.75 S.125—- 5.75 5.50 -— 5.75 | No. 5 (per bbl.) : $0.85 —$0.90 $0. 875-$0.90 $0 .875-$0 .90 
oe a A eee $.50 4.75 £.50 1 > +.50 1.875 | I P 
64-66, SIS OD... «cc nces. t4.875 t4.875 5.00 ndustrial: 
68-70, 350-360 e.p......... 4.625— 5.00 $.625- 5.00 5.25 No. 4 (per bbl). . *$0.95 -$1.05  *$0.95 -$1.05 *$0.95 -$1.05 
sini . aiteies | No. 5 (per bbl.) .. ee $0. 825-$0 90 $0.85 -$0.90 $0.85 -$0.90 
tOnly one seller queting. | No.6 (per bbl.)....... $0 775-$0 85  $0.825-$0.875 $0825 + 875 
U.G.L. gas oil : 2.75 2.75 2.75 
K ~ ’ > *Nominal. 
erosine 
ee Wii oa kciic dees $.125- 4.25 4$.125- 4.25 $.125- 4.25 * - 
9 bn cee mee ee ee eee Naphtha and Solvent 
| 
} (Tank car prices quoted f.o.b. Group 3 by majority of Chicago sellers) 
| 
* Ps } Stoddard solvent........ 6.875 6.875 6.875 
Fuel and Gas Oils Cleaners’ naphtha....... 4 7.375 7.375 7.375 
. | V.M.& P. naphtha...... 7.375 7.375 7.375 
Domestic: Mineral spirits............ 6.375 6.375 6.375 
No. 1 prime white...... 4.00 4.125 4.00 -— 4.125 4.00 4.125 | Rubber solvent........ , t.ate 7.375 7 375 
No. 1 straw............. . 3.75 1.00 $.75 +.00 $3.75 4.00 | Lacquer diluent... ... oe 8.375 8.375 8.375 
Daily range of gasoline prices (cenls per gallon) in tank cars, as reported in PLATT’S OILGRAM, (Week Ended Mar. 5, 1937 
Mar. 1 Mar. 2 Mar. 3 Mar. 4 Mar. 5 
U. S. Motor, 62 octane and below: 
wo el eee were ee re re eee 1.75 5.25 $.75 5.25 4.75 5.25 $.75 5.25 4.75 — 5.25 
WONG FERRE... ccc ce us ieee ek oneee exrnweneas £.75 4.875 4.75 4.875 1.75 1.875 4.75 4.875 4.625-— 4.75 
Oklahoma Me HeaekiOemidad £.625- 5.00 4.625- 5.00 4.625- 5.00 +.625- 5.00 4.625-— 4.875 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)............... £.50 4.75 £.50 +.75 4.50 4.75 1.50 4.75 4.50 4.75 
U.S. Motor, 63-67 octane: 
*North Texas........... were TT ere Te cere a" - 5.125—- 5.50 >. ao 5.50 5.125 5.50 5.125 5.50 5.125 5.50 
West Texas........... basal tena Aire ee ae ar te eaters 5.125- 5.375 9.125-— 5.375 9.125- 5.375 §.125- 5.375 5.00 S.z 
Oklahoma TREVOR TERT UT OUR VCR UC ET eT 9.125- 5.50 9.125- 5.50 5.335 5.50 5.125- 5.50 5.125 $.375 
Mid-Western | (Group Cf | Re err ree 4.75 — 5.00 £.75 - 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 
U. S. Motor, 68-70 octane (regular 
WE TI hao re oe beaks 6 koi ka Wa erates aud >.625- 6.125 ».625-— 6.125 5.625- 6 5 §.625-— 6.125 5.625-— 6.125 
IIPINENE S220 hoe ce teas ee och Seed Le re hag ; 5.75 5.875 ie 5.875 es 5.875 a. ee 5.875 5.625 >.75 
Ce... . a ccceccecus RAE O eg onl ee : 5.75 6.00 5.75 6.00 5.7 6.00 5.75 6.00 5.625- 5.875 
**Mid-Western (Group 3 basis ceceneeane rrr >.125— 5.75 5.125- 5.75 >. 125— 5.75 2.125- 5.75 9.125-— 5.75 
Motor Gasoline, 60-64 octane 
ee IE Sn Sie cae bc Sectwk eet aca kleuwee : ; 16.75 -— 7.00 16.75 — 7.00 16.75 -— 7.00 16.75 — 7.00 16.75 -— 7.00 
Philadelphia district............... nie wecews or ae 16.50 — 7.00 16.50 -— 7.00 16.50 - 7.00 16.50 -— 7.00 16.50 — 7.00 
Baltimore district. ...........c.ccecs ana ace er t7.00 17.00 00 t7.00 t7.00 
Motor Gasoline, 65 oc tane & above 
ew York harbor........ -waweaes MTEC TT Ee 17.00 — 7.25 17.00 - 7.25 t7.00 -— 7.25 7.00 - 7.25 17.00 7.25 
Philadelphia Cee duecnececeuss aise acene 16.75 — 7.25 16.75 - 7.25 16.75 - 7.25 16.75 - 7.25 16.75 — 7.25 
Baltimore district. hdwkwn ewes Sone anes aaalees 7.20 17.25 ¥7 29 t7.25 7 .% 
U. S. Motor Gasoline. 58-62° 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.).............. ic eer 5.125- 5.25 5.125- 5.25 §.125- 5.25 5.125- 5.25 5.00 >. 125 
Other districts (Western Penna.)................. 5.00 >. 25 5.00 >. 25 5.00 >. 25 5.00 5.25 4.875- 5.00 
Motor Gasoline, Minimum 60 octane 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)...............0e0eeee08 17.00 t7.00 7.00 17.00 17.00 
Other districts (Western Penna.)................ a 6.75 — 6.875 6.75 — 6.875 6.75 -— 6.875 6.75 — 6.875 6.75 — 6.875 
Motor Gasoline, Minimum 65 octane 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)..............+.+- eames t?7.25 Tt.ae0 7.25 #7.25 7.25 
Other districts (Western Penna.)............. entaheiaseca 7.00 — 7.125 7.60 2.kae 7.00 - 7.125 7.00 = 7.125 7.00 7.125 
: *For shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices are quoted on northern shipments. 

tNomina 

**In Mid-Western market in this table, published in the March 3, 1937 issue, page 35, prices on Feb. 25 for 68-70 octane gasoline should have been 5. 25-5 .75c, 

and on Feb. 26, 5.25-5.50c, instead of prices shown 
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TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 


Taz column includes le federal taz, stale gasoline taz, also city and county tazes as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees, as shown in general foot- 
note. These prices in effect Mar. 8, 1937, as posted by principal markeling companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later corrections 





S. O. New Jersey 
ESSOLENE 
Consumer Kero- 
Tank Dealer Tax- Posted sine 


Car T.W. es S.S. T.W. 
Atlantic City, N. J.... 7.5 9 4 * 8 
Newark, N.J......... 7.5 8.5 4 - 8 
Annapolis, Md....... $8.6 10.1 5S * 10 
Baltimore, Md....... 8 o.5: 5 * 9 
Cumberland, Md..... 9.4. 11.9 $ * 10 
Washington, D. C..... 8 95. 3 16 9 
Dames, VO....6..00 9.2. 12.7 6 ad 12.9 
Norfolk, Va.......... 8 10.5 6 * 11.5 
Petersburg, Va....... 8.3 10.8 6 * Ry 
Richmond, Va........ 8.3 10.8 6 e SET 
Roanoke, Ve......... 9.5 12 6 * 12.9 
Charleston, W. Va.... 8.8 11.3 5 * 12.6 
Parkersburg, W. Va... 8.1 10.6 5 xd in.2 
Wheeling, W. Va..... 9 10.5 5 - 32.2 
Charlotte, N. C....... 9.4 11.9 7 * 12.6 
Hickory, N.C........ 9.9 12.4 7 . 13 
eat. Aary.N. ......5 9.7 22.2 7 si 12.8 
meses, NN. C......... 9 1.5 7 * 12.1 
Salisbury, N.C.... o.5 22 7 * 3.7 
Charleston, 8. C...... 8 10.5 7 * te 
Columbia, 8. C....... 9 m.5. 2 * 12.3 
Spartanburg, S.C..... 9.7 12.2 7 * 12.9 
*S. O. New Jersey transferred stations to dealers 


no prices available. 

Price basis to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. price 
less 0.5¢ per gal. : : 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Effective 
Noy. 2, 1936, in New Jersey, Maryland, and District 
of Columbia, to contract and non-contract accounts, 
taking following deliveries at one time, by hose 
connection, prices based on consumer tank car price 
in effect at time and place of delivery: 500 gals. or 
more, 0.5¢ over t.c. price; less than 500 gals., 0.75c 
over: accounts not taking deliveries by hose con 
nection, le over t.c. 

Effective Jan. 7, 1937, in West Virginia, the 
following differentials apply above posted tank car 
price, on yearly purchases; up to 35,999 gals., 2.5e 
over t.c.: 36,000 to 119,999 gals., 2c; 120,000 to 
239,999 gals., 1.5c; 240,000 to 479,999 gals., le; 
and over 480,000 gals., 0.5¢. Non-contract accounts, 
2.5¢ over posted t.c. price. ; 

Effective Jan. 25, 1937, in North and South 
Carolina, and effective Feb. 27, 1937 in Virginia 
except Arlington and Fairfax Counties, deliveries of 
50 gals. or more at one time by t.w. will be billed at 
a price equal to 2c per gal. over the posted consumer 
t.c. price in effect at time and place of delivery 
Deliveries of less than 50 gals. at one time will be 
billed at a price equal to 6c per gal. over the posted 
consumer t.c. price. 

Kerosine Discount: le off t.w. price for 25 gals 
or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore 
City contract not necessary) except no discount in 
state of New Jersey 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 


Inc. 


(S. O. New York Division) 
SOCONY MOBILGAS 


© “Split” “Split” Kero- 
~ Dealer Tax- Dealer sine 
= tN. co TW. TW. 


Consumer 


Metropolitan N. Y. City: 
Boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Bronx and 
Brooklyn (Kings and . 


| ee i 9.5 *4 i3.5 7.7% 

Borough of Rich- a 

mond (Staten Is.)... 8 9.75*4 13.75 7.75 
eS POR 9.5 4 3.5 ¢ 25 
Binghamton, N.Y... 9.25 10.8 4 14.8 8.75 
= SS 6 ere 8.67 10.3 4 14.3 8.25 
Jamestown, N. Y...... 8.28 10.8 4 14.8 8.25 
Plattsburg, N. Y...... 8.4 10.4 4 14.4 9 
Rochester, N. Y... . 8.74 10.3 4 14.3 8.25 
Syracuse, N. Y..... $8.7 103 4 1443 9 
Danbury, Conn... . 8.3 9.8 4 13.8 8 25 
Hartford, Conn... 8.1 96 4 13 6 7 
New Haven, Conn = | 9.5 4 13.5 ae 
Bangor, Me... ... 8.6 10.8 5 15 8 7.5 
Portland, Me. 8 10.3 5 15.3 8.5 
Boston, Mass... . 8 9.5 4 13.5 7.5_ 
Concord, N. H.... 8.7 11.3 5 16.3 9.25 
Lancaster, N. H. 9.6 2.3 5 17.3 10.25 
Manchester, N. H. 8.5 10.8 5 15 8 8 75 
Providence, R. I. 8 9.5 3 12.5 75 
Burlington, Vt F 8.4 10 4 5 15.4 8.75 
Rutland, Vt...... 8.7 W.F & 15 8 


7 
*Plus 2% city sales tax computed at time of 
each sale. ; 
ote: Socony-Vacuum has transferred all service 
stations to dealers; no prices available. 


Price basis to undivided dealers: 0.5c ess than 
“split”? dealer t.w. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Effective 
about Noy. 15, 1936 in New York and New England, 
for tank wagon delivery: monthly purchases of 25,000 
gals. or over, pay consumer tank car price at point 
of delivery, plus 0.5c gal.; monthly purchases of 
5,000 to 25,000 gals., pay undivided dealer tank 
wagon price at point of delivery; monthly purchases 
of less than 5,000 gals., pay divided dealer tank 
wagon price at point of delivery. Private consumers 
pay undivided dealer tank wagon price at point of 
delivery, plus 2c gal. 


Atlantic Refining 
ATLANTIC WHITE FLASH 


GASOLINE 
Commer- 

cial Total Kero- 

Tank All Dealer sine 

Car Tas T.¥. SS. T.W. 

Philadelphia, Pa...... 7.9 5 14 17.5 120.5 
PUGOUTOR. 250. ccc cee 8.5 §& 3.5 2 ll 
ASOMOWE: 2. 226.660. 8.29 D 14.5 1l 
MOM eis Soc dda iets ena 8 5 4.5 * 11 
eee OO Re ae 33:5 45 = ll 
Co, ere 5 5s 6.5 ll 
Harrisburg........... 8.25 5 14.5 ll 
Williamsport......... $5 5 15.5 ll 
Dover, Dal... ... 506 <6 x le 14.5 ** ll 
Wilmington.......... 5S ts = ll 

Boston, Mass........ 4 b.5 * 7.8 

Springfield, Mass..... 4 3.3 = 73 
Worcester, Mass...... 4 14.3 ** 8 

Fall River, Mass...... 4 13.5 7.5 

Hartford, Conn....... 4 2s = 7.3 
New Haven, Conn.... 4 13.5 *%* 8 

Providence, R. 1... ... 3 12.5 7.5 
Atlantic City, N. J.... 4 13 ** 8 
Camden, N. J........ 4 13 ** 8 
Trenton, N. J......5.. 4 13 ** 8 

Annapolis, Md....... 5 18.1 9.5 
Baltimore, Md....... 5 14.5 ** 9 
Hagerstown, Md...... 4 15.5 % 10 

Richmond, Va........ 6 168 ** 11.7 

Wilmington, N. C..... 7 #=%17.6 11.3 
Brunswick, Ga....... 7 8S 13 
Jacksonville, Fla... $s NS = ll 


*Georgia has kerosine tax of lc per gal., not in- 
cluded in above price. 

**Atlantic Refining transferred stations to dealers; 
no prices available. 

Price basis to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. less 
0.5c per gal. 

Price basis lo commercial consumers: in Penna. and 
Delaware, effective Nov. 5, 1936, on yearly gasoline 
purchases to contract accounts taking t.w. deliveries, 
based on posted tank car prices plus following 
amounts: 2,500 to 100,000 gals., le over t.c.; 100,000 
gals., and over, 0.5c. Non-contract accounts taking 
50 gals. or over at one time pay dealer t.w. price. 

Discount on kerosine: Effective Oct. 29, 1936, in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, 2c per gal. off t.w. price 
on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one time. 


S. O. Ohio 


SOHIO X-70 GASOLINE 


Total 
Con- Con- Kero- 
sumer sumer sine 
T.W. All Tax T.W. 7.4. 
Ohio Statewide........ 13 5 18 D4 *13.5 


Counties below statewide gasoline schedule: 
Ashtabula, Butler, Champaign, Clarke, Clermont, 
Clinton, Columbiana, Cuyahoga, Darke, Defiance, 
Delaware. Fayette. Fairfield, Franklin. Fulton, 
Geauga, Greene, Hamilton, Henry, Highland, 
Jefferson, Knox, Lake, Licking, Lorain, Lucas, 
Madison, Mahoning, Marion, Medina, Miami, 
Montgomery, Morrow, Muskingum, Perry, Picka- 
way, Portage, Preble, Ross, Stark, Summit, 
Trumbull, Warren and Williams: 


12 5 17 
Paulding...........11.5 5 16.5 
RENOWN 
(Third-Grade Gasoline) 
Ohio Statewide........ 13.5 5 i7.5 t 


Counties below statewide gasoline schedule: 
Butler, Clermont, Darke, Hamilton, Greene, 
Miami, Montgomery, Preble, Summit and Warren: 
2 68 (17 


Ashtabula, Champaign, Clarke, Clinton, Columbi- 
ana, Cuyahoga, Defiance. Delaware, Fairfield, 
Fayette, Franklin, Fulton, Geauga, Henry, High- 
land, Jefferson, Knox, Lake, Licking, Lorain, 
Lucas, Madison, Mahoning, Marion, Medina, 
Morrow, Muskingum, Perry, Pickaway, Portage, 
Ross, Stark, Trumbull and Williams: 


: is ceskkae 8 6.5 
Paulding..... 9.5 5 14.5 
Counties above statewide schedule: 
ee eee : 5 


S. O. Ohio—Cont’d 


KEROSINE PRICES 
(Off Statewide Level) 
Kerosine prices are off statewide level in the fol- 

lowing counties: 
SP PEER ee rere Tee Te eres eee *13 
Allen, Ashtabula, Auglaize, Champaign, Columbiana, 
Darke, Fulton, Geauga, Hancock, Hardin, Henry, 
Logan, Mahoning, Mercer, Portage, Preble, Putnam, 
Shelby, Summit, Trumbull, Union, Van Wert and 
WEES Sr ete sen wc adiSle cones Saueoes ¥*12.5 
Defiance and Paulding............... osees SES 


Statewide Prices to Resellers § Agent. 


(These gasoline prices are based on low of Group 8, 
68-70 octane, gasoline tank car market as published 
in Platt’s Oilgram, to the nearest 0.5c) 

**A uthor- 


tUndivided Divided ized 


Including tax Accounts Accounts Agents 
Sohio X-70.... 16.5 17 17 
Renown 

(3rd grade)... . 16 16.5 16.5 


, tEffective Sept. 16, 1936, S. O. Ohio began leas- 
ing service stations to dealers. No statewide s.s. 
price available although the company does post s.s. 
prices locally at points where it still operates stations. 
Sales tar: Ohio’s 3% sales tax, effective Jan. 27, 
1935, is added ‘“‘where assessable, to regular posted 
prices,”” S. O. Ohio says. 
*Kerosine prices include Ic state tax. 
+Excluding authorized agents. 
**Excluding 0.5c rental. 
Commercial contract tank wagon sales statewide 
Q. D. A. _: on all motor gasolines, thru Ohio, 
effective Sept. 16, 1936, except counties mentioned 
hereafter, off posted t.w. price, on deliveries per 
month: 0 to 999 gals., posted t.w. price; 1,000 to 
9,999 gals., 1.5c per gal.; 10,000 gals., and over, 2.5c. 
Q. D. A. is off statewide schedule in the following 
counties: Allen, Auglaize, Clinton, Columbiana, 
Crawford, Darke, Defiance, Delaware, Fulton, 
Geauga, Hancock, Hardin, Henry, Highland, Jeffer- 
son, Knox, Lake, Logan, Lorain, Marion, Medina, 
Mercer, Pickaway, Putnam, Ross, Shelby, Union, 
Van Wert, Washington, Williams and Wyandot: for 
this information, write National Petroleum News. 


In addition, effective Feb. 4, 1937, commercial 
consumer t.w. trade on contract, for full compart- 
ment dumps, on 1,000 gals. or more per month, or 
12,000 gals. or more per year. S. O. Ohio offers, on 
Sohio Ethyl and X-70 gasolines, a price billed at 
0.5¢ per gal. above posted statewide tank car price, 
on date of delivery, in the following counties: Cuya- 
hoga, Franklin, Hamilton, Lucas, Mahoning, Mont- 
gomery, Summit and Trumbull. In Cuyahoga 
county, in purchases from 0 to 999 gals., 1.5c off 
t.w. price. 

Price basis on kerosine to dealers and commercial 
consumers, posted at 3c per gal. below consumer t.w. 
price, any quantity. 


S. O. Kentucky 


CROWN GASOLINE 
(Regular Grade) 
Total 
Con- Con- Kero- 
sumer All sumer Net sine 
T.W. Tax T.W. Dealer T.W. 


Covington, Ky : 6 19 16 ll 


Lexington, Ky.... 5 6 9.5 4.5 Bi 
Louisville, Ky. a 5 16.5 10.5 
Paducah, Ky. 6 16 10 
Jackson, Miss. 7 18 13 
Vicksburg, Miss S 7 S 27.5 


Birmingham, Ala... 
Mobile, Ala. . aie 
Montgomery, Ala.. 
Atlanta, Ga..... 
Augusta, Ga. . 





Macon, Ga..... & fT 18 5 
Savannah, Ga...... 7 17 
Jacksonville, Fla 5 8 § 17.5 
Miami, Fla..... 5 5 22.5 5 
Pensacola, Fla... . . *9 20 


> *9 


me feet et ed pe ft tt ft fd ff ff 
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KYSO GASOLINE 
(Third Grade) 
Covington, Ky.......11.5 6 17.5 


15 
Lexington, Ky........12 6 18 15.5 
Louisville, Ky... My > 6 18 15.5 
Paducah, Ky.........10.5 6 16.5 14 
Jackson, Miss...... 2.5 7 19.5 17 
Vicksburg, Miss......10.5 7 7.6 15 
Birmingham, Ala my *§ 20 17.5 
Mobile, Ala..... .10.5 *9 19.5 17 
Montgomery, Ala.....12 ‘9 21 18 
Atlanta, Ga..... 2:5 7 19.5 17 
Augusta, Ga..... 10.5 7 17.5 iS 
ee ee ee | 18.5 16 
Pensacola, Fla........11.5 *9 20.5 18 








Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine, per gallon, figured on basis of 50 gallons per barrel: ; 
Alabama, 1/40c on gaseline, 1/2c on kerosine; Arkansas, 1/5c per gal. in a single barrel, 1/20c per gal. in bulk; Florida, 1/8c; Illinois, 3/100c; Indiana, 1/2c per gal. 


9 


in a single barrel; 3/10c per gal. in lots of 2 to 10 bbls., 1/5c for 10 to 50 bbls., 2/25c for over 50 bbls.; Kansas, 1/50c, (3/50c can be charged to meet inspection department 


expenses); Louisiana, 1/32c; Minnesota, 1/25c; Missouri, 3/100c; Nebraska, 
2/25c per gal., in lots of more than 50 bbls., 1/5c in lots less than 50 bbls.; 


25 bbls 


3/100c; Nevada, gasoline, 1/20c; North Carolina, 1/4c; North Dakota, 1/20c; Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, 1/8c; South Dakota, 1/10c; Tennessee, 2/5c; and Wisconsin, 1/25c, 
Kerosine inspection fee only: lowa, 2/25c; Michigan, 4, 5c per gal. for first 2 bbls.; 3/5c for next 3; 2/Sc for next 5; 3/10c for next 15, and 1/5c per gal. in lots over 
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TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 


Taz column includes 1c federal taz, - gasoline taz, also city and county tazes as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees, as shown in general foot- 


note. These prices in effect Mar. 


, 1937, as posted by principal marketing companies ai their headquarters offices, but subject to later corrections 





























S. O. Kentucky—Cont’d 


Note: With majority of service stations trans- 
ferred to dealers by S. O. Kentucky, s.s. prices are 


discontinued and above net dealer prices sub- 
stituted. 

Discounts to tank wagon consumers: Effective 
Jan. 4, 1937, thru territory, on Crown gasoline, 3c 
ae gal. below consumer t.w. price; on Kyso, 2.5c 

elow. 


Discounts on kerosine: Prices in Kentucky are net, 
but in other states subject to 2c discount. 

*Tazes: in the tax column is included these city 
and county gasoline taxes at the following points: 
Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, lc city; Montgomery, 
lc city and lc county; Pensacola and Tampa, both 
lc city. Georgia and Mississippi kerosine prices 
include lc state tax. Montgomery kerosine price 
includes Ic city tax. 

**S. O. Kentucky transferred stations to dealers: 
no prices available. 


S. O. Indiana 


Red ___— Dealer Prices 

Crown Kero- 

Total Red Stano- sine 

Tax T.W. Crown lind T.W. 

Chicago, Ill.......... 4 16 14 14 10.1 
Decatur, Ill... ... 4 1 14.5 14.5 10.1 
SS. eee 4 1 4.5 14.5 10.1 
Peoria, Ill........ 4 16 14.5 14.5 10.1 
Quincy, tll.. 4 15.8 14.3 14.3 9.9 
Indianapolis, ‘Ind. S 37.2 16.2 36.2 fe0.6 
Evansville, Ind....... § 17.5 16 16 14.6 
South Bend, Ind...... 5 17.9 16.4 16.4 $13.6 
Detroit, Mich........ 4 15.1 13.6 13.6 9.8 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 4 16.5 15 15 10.9 
Saginaw, Mich coos @ 36.9. 14.6 14.8 16.7 
Green Bay, Wisc...... 5 17.7 16.2 16.2 10.8 
Milwaukee, Wis. ..... § 17.8 138.8 13.7 106.4 
La Crosse, Wis..... - & 37.46 18.9 315.9 10.5 
Minneapolis-St. Paul.. 4 16.4 14.9 14.9 10.5 
Duluth, Minn........ 4 36.8 16:3 15.3 106.9 
Mankato, Minn. 4 16.4 14.9 14.9 10.5 
Des Moines, la 4 15.8 14.3 14.3 9.9 
Sioux City, Ta.. 4 16 14.5 14.5 10.1 
Davenport, 7. 4 16 14.5 14.5 10.1 
Mason Cit 4 16.2 16.7 14.7 36.9 
St. Louis, hg tla Ath 4 15.7 14.2 14.2 9.8 
Kansas City, Mo.....t4 15.4 13.9 13.9 8.9 
St. Joseph, Mo...... 44 15.4 18.9 18.9 9.5 
i. 4! eee 4 17.4 15.9 15.9 11.5 
eer ages stesso 4 18.6 17.1 17.1 12.7 
Beem, 5. D........:. *5 17.8 16.3 16.3 10.9 
Wichita, Kom......:. 4 14.9 13.4 12.3 8.9 


tSt. Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph prices in- 
clude le city tax. {Includes 4c state tax. 

*South Dakota gasoline and kerosine prices in- 
clude 0.1c for sales tax. 

Note: Effective July 1, 1935 in Iowa, and Sept. 11, 
1936, in Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, South Dakota and Wisconsin, and ef- 
fective Oct. 1, 1936 in Illinois and North Dakota, 
S. O. Indiana discontinued ting service station 
prices, posting only a t.w. poll yoy be price. 

Discount to commercial consumers: Effective Jan. 1 
1935, thru territory, except Michigan effective Feb. 1, 
on purchases per month, discount off t.w. prices; all 
gasolines, 25 to 1,000 gals., at t.w. price; 1,000 gals., 
or more, 1.5c off t.w. on Ethyl and Red Crown, and 
0.5c on Stanolind. Minimum delivery is 25 gals. 


Subnormal Stanolind Points 


Normally Stanolind tank wagon prices are lc 
under normal Red Crown t.w. prices. Among sub- 
normal points on Stanolind t.w. are these: Des 
Moines, 14.1c; Mason City, 13.9c; Huron, 16c; and 
Wichita, 11.5c, all including state and federal taxes. 


S. O. Nebraska 


STANDARD RED CROWN GASOLINE 


Kero- 

All T.W. Dealer sine 

Tax Total Total T.W. 

Omaha, Neb 5 17.4 15.9 10.4 
MeCook 5 18.1 14.3 11.1 
Norfolk S 17.8 16.3 10.8 
North Platte 5 18.2 16.7 11.2 
Scottsbluff ‘aia 5 18.9 17.4 10.9 


Discounts to commercial consumers: for tank wagon 
deliveries covered only by Standard Commercial 
Consumer Contract, effective January 1, 1935. 


S. O. Louisiana 


ESSOLENE 
Consumer Kero- 
Tank Dealer Tax- Postod sine 


Car TW. @ $3. T.W. 


Little Rock, Ark.... 8 635 7.6 32:5 
Alexandria, La... oe 10.5 8 ** #192 
Baton Rouge, La..... 7.5 10 8 21.5 *12 
New Orleans, La...... 7.5 10 *10 «23.5 *11 
Lake Charles, La , 8s t ee #19, 
Shreveport, La... 7 9.5 8 ** *11 
Lafayette, La..... a et é 77 6952.5 
Bristol, Tenn... 10.5 11.75 8 ++ 14.5 
Chattanooga, Tenn. . . 10 12.5 8 ** 13.5 
Knoxville, Tenn. . . 10.5 13 8 ** 14 
Memphis, Tenn...... 8.5 Il 8 oe 2 
Nashville, Tenn...... 9.5 12 8 ** 13 





QO. Louisiana—Cont’d 


*New Orleans gasoline tax includes Te state, lc 
federal, and 2c parish tax. Louisiana kerosine prices 
include le state tax; in addition New Orleans has Ic 
pe arish tax. 

s. O. Louisiana transferred stations to dealers; 
no prices available. 

Price basis to dealers: 
dealer price, less 0.5c. 

rice basis fo commercial consumers: Effective 
Dec. 21, 1936, thru territory: commercial consumers 
taking 50 gals. or more at one time by tank wagon, 
billed at price equivalent to 2c per gal. over posted 
consumer tank car price in effect at time and place 
of delivery; those taking less than 50 gals. at one 
time will be billed at a price equal to 6c per gal. 
over posted consumer t.c. price 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Undivided dealers get 


HUMBLE MOTOR FUEL 
Total 
*100% *100% Kero- 
Dir. Dir. sine 
T.W. Fanes T.W. S.S. TF. 
Dallas, Tex 8.5 5 13.5 17 8.5 
Ft. Worth, Tex.. 9.5 5 14.5 18.5 8.5 
Houston, Tex 9.5 5 14.5 18.5 8.5 
San Antonio, Tex . 5S §& 14.5 18.5 8.5 
U. S. MOTOR FUEL 
(Third Grade) 
Dallas, Tex 8 5 13 15 
Ft. Worth, Tex.. 8 5 13 15 
Houston, Tex 3 5S 13.5 16.5 
San Antonio, Tex 8.5 5 13.5 16.5 


*Price is t.w. price to contract dealers and com- 
mercial consumers. Price to open dealers is 0.5c 
above t.w. prices shown above. 

Price basis to dealers: to contract dealers consumer 
accounts off posted retail price: when posted retail 
price, including all taxes on Esso motor fuel is: 19.1c 
per gal. and above discount is 4c; 19c to 18.1c, 3.5c, 
and 18c oy? below, 3c. Humble motor fuel, 17.1¢ 
and above, 4c; 17 to 16.1c, 3.5c; and 1l6c and below, 
3c; U.S. bo fuel, 15.1le and above, 3c; 15 to 14. le, 
2.5¢3 and 14c and below, 2c. To “open” dealer ac- 
counts, discounts in each case are 0.5c less on the 
same price basis. 


Continental Oil 


—— Dealer Prices— 


Conoco 

Bronze Total Kero- 

Ex- All Conoco De- sine 

Tax Tax Bronze mand T.W. 

Denver. Colo seth = 17.5 16.5 11.5 
Grand Junc., Colo 15 5 20 19 15 

Pueblo, Colo 10.5 5 15.5 14.5 10.5 

Casper, Wyo 13 5 18 17 3.5 
Cheyenne, Wyo 13 5 18 17 13 

Billings, Mont.. 3.5 6 231.5 2.5 3.5 

Butte, Mont 13.5 6 19.5 17.5 15.5 

Great Falls, Mont....15.5 6 21.5 20.5 135.5 

Helena, Mont. 15.5 6 21.5 20.5 15.5 
Salt Lake City, | tah..14.5 5 19.5 16.5 16 
Boise, Ida.. 15 6 21 20 18 
Twin Falls, Ida... 15.5 6 21.5 20.5 18 
Aeenmrestaa, N.M il 6.5 37.5 16.5 32 
Roswell, M. 12 16.5 18.5 15 10 
Santa Fe, NN. Se *7 20 16.5 12 
Muskoge ee, Okla 26.5 § 15.5 14.5 7 
Oklahoma City, Okla.. 8 5 13 12 8 
Tulsa, Okla....... eee 5 14 13 6 
Ft. Smith, Ark ete 5 15 14 10 

Little Rock, Ark.. oseke 7.9a..0 33.9 9.5 
Texarkana, Ark. 10 5 15 13 9 

tIncludes else tax of 0.5c. 
*Includes lec city tax. 
™ . . 
S. O. California 
STANDARD GASOLINE 

Kero- 

Total sine 

T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 

San Francisco, Cal. 13 4 17 18 11.5 
Los Angeles, Cal. 12.5 4 6.5 37.5 9 
Fresno, Cal ‘ 14 4 18 19 12 
Phoenix, Ariz. . «14.5 6 20.5 21.5 16 
Reno, Nev.. P 14.5 5 19.5 20.5 13 

Portland, Ore 13.5 6 19.5 2.5 13.5 

Seattle, Wash 13.5 6 19.5 20.5 13.5 

Spokane, Wash 16.5 6 22:5 23.5 16.5 

Tacoma, Wash 13.5 6 9.35 2.5 1293.5 


FLIGHT GASOLINE 
(Third Grade) 
11.5 4 .3S 36.5 


San Francisco, Cal 


Los Angeles, Cal ona 4 15 16 
Fresno, Cal sao 4 16:5 17.5 
Reno, Nev 13 5 18 19 
Phoenix, Ariz 13 6 19 20 
Portland, Ore «en 2 18 19 
Seattle, Wash hance 6 18 19 
Spokane, Wash.......15 6 21 22 
Tacoma, Wash 12 6 18 19 





O. California—Cont’d 


tIncludes 5c state tax. 

Discount to dealers: on gasoline, off t.w. price on 
Standard Ethyl and Standard Gasoline, to 100% 
dealers, 3c; to split dealers, 2c; on Flight gasoline, 
both 100% and split dealers, 2c 

On Stanavo Aviation Gasoline, 
dealers, 3c off t.w. 

To commercial consumers: off tank wagon price: 
on single deliveries of 40 gallons and over, Stan- 
avo Aviation. Standard Ethyl and Standard Gas- 
olines, 3c. Flight Gasoline, 2c per gallon. Tank 
wagon delivery, less than 40 gals., le per gal. above 
posted t.w. price. 

On kerosine in tank car, 
trailer delivery, 3c off t.w. 
jobbers, 2.5c below t.w 


to all classes of 


truck and 
plant deliveries to 


transport 
price; 


Canada 
PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL LTD. 
Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. 
3-STAR IMPERIAL GASOLINE 


Gallons 


ero- 
Total sine 
r.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Hamilton, Ont ; 16 6 22 * 17 
Toronto, Ont cerns aca 6 22 24.5 17 
Brandon, Man 22.8 7 29.8 32.8 22.3 
Winnipeg, Man... 21:2 7 2.2 SL.2 2.7 
Regina, Sask cob eee 29.5 * 22 
Saskatoon, Sask 25.3 7 32.3 * 24.8 
Edmonton, Alta ..23.5 7% 30.5 33.5 24.2 
Calgary, Alta........21 7 28 31 21.5 
Vancouver, B. C......15 7 22 26 23 
Montreal, Que........13 6 19 ' 4.5 
St. Jon, N. B........16 8 24 28 18.5 
Halifax, N.S... 16 8 24 28 18.5 


*Imperial Oil Ltd. transferred stations to dealers; 
no prices available. 

Discounts to Divided Dealers: off s.s. prices: Mari- 
time Provinces, 4c; Ontario, 2c; Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia, 3c, except Vancouver and 
Victoria, 4c; Quebec, divided dealers pay posted 
t.w. price. To Undivided Dealers: additional le 
discount throughout territory, except in Maritime 
Provinces. 


Aviation Gasoline 


Following are tank car and/or tank 
wagon prices of aviation gasoline in prin- 
cipal marketing territories (Stanavo avi- 
ation in all territories except Continental 
Oil.) Tax column includes lc federal tax, 
and state tax; also municipal taxes as in- 
dicated in footnotes. 


In Effect Mar. 8, 1937 
Ss. 0. NEW JERSEY 


Tank Car rw 
Se 9.5 12 
Baltimore, Md............. ince. ae 12 
Washington, D. C..... 12.6 
=e ere 14.2 
Greensboro, N. C. 14.7 
Raleigh, N. C eee 16.6 
Charleston, W. Va........ 14.2 
COLONIAL BEACON OIL CO. 

T.W. 
Brooklyn, N. J....... 12.8 
Pe ec cura Veiendseeacuhma 14.1 
PNG ese cc ccanenvasees 14.5 

Ss. O. PENNSYLVANIA 
PRIN Bis cecicaceceecanecasie 12.3 
oe re cor cre 12.6 
S. O. LOUISIANA 

PUN CCE tes wirewdabaddaesas ; 12.8 
SHINE, Bio oiavn seeicancceemacenen 13.1 


Prices in above four territories do not include state 
or federal taxes. They are for 74 octane grade avia- 
tion gasoline. An 80 octane product generally brings 
0.5¢ premium and an 87 octane product, 1.5¢ prem- 
ium over the 74 octane grade. 

Nole: S.s. prices in above four territories are gen- 
erally 6c over t.w. prices. Above t.w. prices are net, 
with no discounts allowed for quantity purchases. 
T.w. prices are generally tank car price, plus freight, 
plus 2.5¢ per gal. 


Ss. 0. OHIO 
Thru Ohio 
Total 
Consumer Consumer 
T.We Tax T.W. 
Stanavo Ethyl Aviation: 
FO rer re 15.5 5 20.5 
80 octane. . 16.5 5 21.5 
OT CE hk cc nasaenea 17.5 5 22.5 
Discounts: For delivery on contract to hangar 


below commercial con- 
shown above. 


operators and resellers: 2c 
sumer posted t.w. price, 
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TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 


Taz column includes lc federal taz, state gasoline tar, also cily and county tazes as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees, as shown in general foot- 
note. These prices in effect Mar. 8, 1937, as posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later correc lions 

















Chicago, Ill........... 15 4 19 
Detroit, Mich........ 16.2 4 20.2 
Milwaukee, Wisc ~0kd.3 5 20.3 
Minneapolis, Minn....15.4 4 19.4 
St. Louis, Mo........ 14.7 *4 18.7 
Kansas City, Mo..... 14.4 *4 18.4 
i SS ee 6.4 4 20.4 
oS eee 15.8 5 20.8 
*Includes lc city tax. 
**I ncludes 0.1c to cover salea tax. 
HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
Tank Car 
Baytown, Tex. (exclusive of taxes)........ 8.5 
CONTINENTAL OIL CO. 
Total 
Dealer Tax Dealer 
Denver, Colo 15.5 5 20.5 
Cheyenne, Wyo 16 5 21 
Helena, Mont 18.5 6 24.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah. .17.5 5 > > ie § 
Albuquerque, N. M....14 *6.5 20.5 
*Includes city tax of 0.5c. 
S. O. CALIFORNIA 
Phoenix, Ariz. .......16.5 6 22.5 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 14.5 4 18.5 
San Francisco, Cal... .15 4 19 
ee OO ere 16.5 5 21.5 
Portland, Ore........ 5.5 6 21.5 
Seattle, Wash........ 15.5 6 21.5 
Spokane, Wash....... 18.5 6 24.5 


Note: For discounts, etc., see note under Standard 
and Flight gasoline above 


Naphtha (In Tank Wagon) 
In Effect Mar. 8, 1937 
(Net price in Tank Wagon; in Cents per Gallon 
*S. O. NEW JERSEY 


Mineral V.M.&P. 

Spirits Naphtha 
Baltimore, Md....... ; 14 S.> 
SS ae 12.5 14.5 
Washington, D. C.......... 14 **17.5 


*2c off t.w. prices to large buyers in some in- 
stances. 
**Steel bbls. only. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Co. 


Se eee *15 15 
ew TOrk City... sce cess 10.5 11.5 
Rochester, N. Y........... 116 7 
Syrendues, IN. Ye. cs cen csece **16 az 
Boston, Mass........... ‘ 13 13.5 
Bridgeport, Conn...... ate 13 13.5 
Providence, R. 1........... 13 14 


*2c off for 50 gals. or more purchase; 3.5c off for 
4,000 gals. or more. 

t4c off for purchase of 150 gals. or more 

**Less 2c for 150 gals. or more 


ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa........... L115 12.5 
Lancaster, Pa........... ; 13 14 
PeteNaNER, PA... sccce 12.5 14.5 


Note: Prices for Mineral Spirits also apply to 
Stoddard Solvent; and prices for V.M.&P. Naphtha 
apply also to Light Cleaners Naphtha 


S. O. OHIO 


S.R. V.M.&P. 
Solvent Naphtha 
ENN sins Saceigs eret tee 13.25 13.75 


Note: V.M.&P. Naphtha prices also apply on Dry 
Cleaners naphtha and special Varnolene; Varnolene 
and Sohio Solvent 0.5c below these prices. Dis- 
counts to contract consumers, off t.w. price: 300 
to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1,000 to 2,499 gals., 0.75c; 2,500 to 
4,999 gals., lc; 5,000 or more gals., 1.5c 

S. O. INDIANA 


Oleum V.M.&P. 

Spirits Naphtha = Stanisol 
Chicago, TIL. .-s 80.8 7.2 15.6 
Detroit, Mich i8.2 19.3 18.3 
Kansas City, Mo 13.9 14.9 13.9 
St. Louis, Mo........14.2 3.2 13.6 
Milwaukee, Wis ee 19.8 18. 
Minneapolis, Minn... .17.9 18.9 16 


Note: Prices for V. M. & P. apply also to Light 
Cleaners Naphtha. All prices, with exception of 
Missouri points, include state tax. Prices shown are 
base prices, before discounts. 


Naphtha (In Tank Cars) 


In Tank Cars (F. 0. b. refinery or seaboard terminal 
except Ohio, delivered price.) 


V.M.&P. 


Naphtha Solvent 
Baltimore , 10.50 10 
New York Harbor . 10.5 95 
Philadelphia district. ... 10 9.5 
Providence crate 10.5 10 
Ohio points, delivered.. : 9.25 *8 75 


*This is on S.R. solvent. 

Note: In Ohio, prices on D.C. naphtha and special 
Varnolene are same as V.M.&P.; on Varnolene and 
Sohio Solvent, prices are 0.5c less than on V.M.&P. 





Latest Changes 


From Mar. 2 to March 8 inclusive. 

Dates and amounts of changes shown. 

See table for full current prices. 

Changes are on gasoline unless kerosine 
is indicated. 


Continental Oil—Kerosine: 
Cut 1c, Tulsa, March 2. 
Up 1c, thru Montana, March 2. 


Corrections 


Notation of amount of change and 

dates not previously shown in table. 

Table in this issue is corrected to show 

these changes. Changes are on gasoline 
unless kerosine is indicated. 

S. O. New Jersey—Essolene: 

Price basis to commercial consum- 
ers, thru Virginia except Arlington 
and Fairfax counties, revised, Feb. 27. 
See footnote for this revision under 
S. O. New Jersey price table. 


Kerosine: 
New Hampshire, 


Socony-Vacuum Oil 

Up 0.25c, thru 
Jan. 7. 

Up 0.25c, Albany, Portland, Provi- 
dence and Burlington, Jan. 8. 

Cut 0.5c, Hartford, Feb. 16. 


Cut 0.5c, New Haven, Feb. 17. 


S. O. Ohio—-Sohio X-70 and Renown: 


Cut 1c, thru Henry and Perry coun- 
ties, March 4. 


S. O. Nebraska—Red Crown: 

Cut 1c, thru Nebraska, March 1, 
due to decrease on Feb. 28 in emerg- 
ency state road tax to 4c. 


Continental Oil-—-Aviation Gasoline: 


Up 0.5c, thru) Rocky Mountain 
states, Feb. 22. 


Naphtha 


Socony-Vacuum—V. M. & P. and Sol- 
vent: 
T. c. up 0.5e, New York harbor and 
Providence, Feb. 1. 


m | e 
Fuel Oil 
(Continued from Page 30) 


and an easiness in some branches of 
the fuel oil market. 

Although No. 1 oils continued well 
balanced as far as available supply 
and current takings were concerned, 
Nos. 2 and 3 grades were more freely 
available and prices were slightly 
lower. 


The firmness of No. 1, according to 
sellers here, reflects the good position 
of kerosine, and the majority felt that 
No. 1 would continue relatively steady 
throughout the agricultural season. 

Demand for Nos. 2 and 3 grades, 
however, which afe used primarily for 
domestic heating in the northern con- 





sumer area, has fallen off considerably 
the past several weeks. The tightness 
which existed throughout the heating 
oil season is gradually being displaced 
by an easing of both prices and de- 
mand. 


Sellers have had a chance to catch 
up on shipments of Nos. 5 and 6 oils. 
The extreme tightness which was ap- 
parent during January and most of 
February was dissipated somewhat by 
an increase of offerings. Prices were 
lower in most quarters last week. 


Houston Oil Co. 


CLEVELAND, March 8.—Houston 
Oil Co., of Texas, and Houston Pipe 
Line Co. reported for year ended Dec. 
31, 1936, shows net profit of $500,441, 
after all chargeg equal to $1.40 a 
share on 357,904 shares (par $25) of 
6 per cent preferred stock, exclusive 
of 32,240 shares in treasury. 

This compares with net profit in 
1935 of $837,639, equal, after preferred 
dividend requirements, to 27 cents a 
share on 1,098,618 common shares 
outstanding. 

At the end of 1936, preferred divi- 
dends were in arrears $7.875 per 
share ($2,818,494). 


CLEVELAND, March 8.—Despite a 
reduction of $134,680 in operating 
profit, South Penn Oil Co: reported 
net income in 1936 of $3,589,807, an in- 
crease of almost 50 per cent from net 
of $2,321,357 reported for 1935. 

The company’s operating profit in 
1936 was $1,979,960 compared with 
$2,114,640 the previous year. Other 
income in 1936 was $1,609,846, com- 
pared with $206,717 in 1935. This in- 
crease, $1,403,129, resulted from the 
payment of back dividends accumt- 
lated on the company’s holdings of 
preferred stock of an_ unaffiliated 
company. 

The company reduced its capitaliza- 
tion from $30,000,000 to $25,000,000, 
by retiring 200,000 shares ofits cap- 
ital stock. 


CLEVELAND, March 8.—Argo Oil 
Corp. reported net profit of $283,103, 
including $76,301 profit on sale of as- 
sets and after all charges, for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1936. In 1935 the 
predecessor company, Argo Oil Co. 
earned $157,634. 


fureka Pipe Line 

CLEVELAND, March 8.—Eureka 
Pipe Line Co. reports net loss of $31,- 
O89 after all charges exclusive of 
profit and loss debit adjustment of 
$420,841, for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1936. 

In the previous year the company 
earned $101,433, after charges ex- 
clusive of profit and loss credit ad- 
justment of $2,500,000. 
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SEABOARD MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


Prices do not include Federal tar. Where $ mark is shown, prices are per barrel of 42 U.S. gallons 





Eastern Domestic 


(Prices in cents per gallon tank car lots, unless otherwise noted, f.o.b. refinery 
or seaboard terminal, representing majority of quotations or sales. Inter-refinery 
and export prices not included. Florida and S. Carolina inspection tax not included) 


*MOTOR GASOLINE 


Prices March 8 160-64 Octane t65 Octane 
= Above 

New York harbor......... 6.75 - 7.00 7.00 - 7.2 
New York harbor, barges. . 6.50 - 6.75 6 715-7 00 
Philadelphia district. ...... 6.50 -— 7.00 6.75 -— 7.25 
Baltimore district. ........ 6.75 -— 7.00 7.00 -— 7.25 
Norfolk district. .......... 7.00 7.50 
Wilmington, N. C. district. . 1.20 7.50 
Charleston, S. C. district. . . 7.25 7.50 
Savannah district.......... 7.25 7.50 
Jacksonville district........ 7.00 7.50 
Portland district.......... 7.25 7.50 
Boston district............ 7.00 1.25 
Boston district, barges... .. 6.75 7.00 
Providence district........ 7.00 Ta 
Providence district, barges. . 6.75 7.00 

H *Due to lack of companies offering U. S. Motor gasoline, 59 octane and below 


in the open market, prices for this grade are discontinued. Quotations nominally 
are 0.25c below those for 60-64 octane grade. 


tNominal. 


TWATER WHITE KEROSINE 
Prices March 8 


New York harbor...... 5.375- 5.50 Savannah district. . 5.75 
N. Y. harbor, barges.... 5.25 5.375 Jacksonville district. 5.75 
Philadelphia district.... 5.50 — 5.75 Portland district.... 6.00 
Baltimore district... ... 5.50 Boston district... ... 5.25 5.50 
Norfolk district. ....... 5.50 Boston dist., barges. . >. 25 5.375 
Wilmington, N.C....... 5.50 Providence district. . 5.25 5.50 
Charleston, S. C. dist. 5.50 Providence, barges 5.25 5.375 
*FUEL OILS 
Prices March 8 New York New York Philadelphia 
harbor harbor, barges district 
TIE Me Bis s6oas vawwees 8 5.375- 5.50 5.25 5.375 5.50 5.75 
TE Bet haw. cared mupedwaads 50 4.375 40 
UMN ic ca a awene Wee oes 4.50 4.375 4.75 
2 SR oes ee 4.25 4.125 4.50 
No. 5 (per barrel)......... $1.40 $1.47 
No. 6 (per barrel)......... $1.20 $1.20 
Baltimore Boston 
district district 
tNo. ee ee ey ae 5.50 5.25 5.50 
Co Ret Cer ee 1.625 4.625 
bio oe SO ere ee 4.625 4.625 
i I Serene Fe 4.375 4.625 
No. 5 (per barrel)......... $1.40 $1.50 
4 No. 6 (per barrel)......... $1.20 $1.20 
Boston dist., Providence Providence 
» barges district dist., barges 
WS Bt Owouatsiecuwee kad §.25 -— 5.375 i 5.50 5.25 >.a¢0 
SS Biveccsesnerwaceeess 4.50 75 4.625 
WEE Ee be busaecaccedeanics 4.50 4.75 4.625 
Seer cree 4.50 4.25 - 4.50 4. 125- 4.375 
*Fuel oils meet specifications of U. S. Commercial Standards CS12-3 
tNominal. 
Bunker Oil Diesel Oil Gas Oil Diesel Oil 
Grade Ships’ 28-34 Shore 
Cc Bunkers Gravity Plants 
Per Barrel Per Barrel Per gallon Per gallon 
New York harbor... *$1.20 *$1.85 4.75 4.75 
Philadelphia dist... . . *$1.20 *$1.85-$2.00 4 15 . 
Baltimore district. . . *$1.20 *$1.85 4.75 ; 
Norfolk district... .. *$1.20 *$1.9425 4.75 eas 
Charleston district. . . $1.15 $1.85 : weae 
Savannah district... . $1.15 $1.89 4.75 
Jacksonville dist... .. $1.15 $1.995 4.75 
Tampa district...... $1.15 $1.995 os 
Portland district... . $1.30 $1.95 
Boston district... ... $1.20 *$1.85 wee 
Providence district . $1.20 $1.85 neue = 
*Lighterage for bunker oil, 5c per bbl. additional; or Diesel oil, 6.5c per bb 
additional. 


Pacific Export 


(Quotations are at seaboard, Los An eles, i in cargo lots, cents per gallon, except 
where otherwise noted.) 


Prices— Mar. 8 Mar. 1 Feb. 22 
$3-55 U. S. Motor......... 5.00 — 5.50 5.00 -— 5.50 5.00 - 5.50 
400 e.p. blend 65 Octane and 
‘Sas 5.25 - 6.00 5.25 -— 6.00 5.25 — 6.00 
38-40 w.w. kerosine, 150 fire 
SPE e 1.50 — 5.00 4.50 - 5.00 4.50 - 5.00 
41-43 w.w. kerosine........ 4.75 — 5.00 4.75 -— 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 
44 water white kerosine... . 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Prime white kerosine...... 4.00 — 4.50 4.00 - 4.50 4.00 - 4.50 


In Cargo lots, per barrel 


Diesel fuel oil, above 23.9°. $1.16 -$1.26 $1.16 —$1.26 $1.16 -$1.26 
Diesel fuel oil, under 23.9°. $1.06 —$1.10 $1.06 -$1.10 $1.06 -$1.10 
SC ee Cee $1.30 -$1.35 $1.30 -$1.35 $1.30 -$1.35 
Grade C fuel ofl.......... $0.85 -$0.95 $0.85 -$0.95 $0.85 -$0.95 














Pacific Export (cont'd) Mar. 8 Mar. 1 Feb. 
In Ships’ Bunkers, or deep tank lots, per barrel: 
Diesel fuel oil, above 23.9 


NC Ci dcwstudteuecess $1.25 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 
Diesel, under 23.9 gravity. $1.20 -$1.25 $1.20 -$1.25 $1.20 -$1.25 
Grade C fuel oil.......... $0.90 —$0.95 $0.90 -$0.95 $0.90 -$0.95 
Cased Goods: 

Gasoline, U. S. Motor..... $1.35 -$1.50 $1.35 -$1.50 $1.35 -$1.50 
Gasoline, 400 e.p. blend.... $1.45 -$1.65 $1.45 -$1.65 $1.45 -$1.65 
38-40 w.w. kerosine, 150 fire 

eas OES $1.20 -$1.35 = $1.20 -$1.35 = $1.20 -$1.35 

Kerosine, prime white...... $1.15 ~$1.25 $1.15 -$1.25 $1.15 -$1.25 


New York Export 


(Prices in cents per gallon in barrels, F.a.s. New Yorh) 


CYLINDER OILS (Pennsylvania Products) 
Bright stock: : 


Light, 25 pour test........ 30.50 30.50 29.50 -30.00 
Dark, 25 pour test...... ‘ 30.00 30.00 29.00 -29.50 
Neutral oil: 

200 3 color, 25 pour test. . 30.00 30.00 30.00 

150 3 color, 25 pour test. . 26.50 26.50 26.50 
600 Warren E filtered...... 24.50 —25.00 24.50 —25.00 24.50 
600 stm. rfd., unfiltered... . 22.50 -23.00 22.50 -23.00 22.00 
650 stm. rfd., unfiltered... . 24.00 24.00 23.50 
600 flash, steam refined... . 24.50 -25.00 24.50 -25.00 24.50 
630 flash, steam refined. . 26.00 —26.50 26.00 -—26.50 25.50 


Wax Domestic and Export 


(Prices in cents per pound. Tests made by A. S. T. M. methods. Meliing points 
shown below, however, are A. M P., 3° higher than A.S. T. M. (E. M. P.) melting 
points. Export prices are f.a.s. carload lots. Domestic prices are f.o.b. refineries 
in New York and New Orleans districts, in bags, carload lots, with 0.2c discount 
allowed for shipment in bulk. Scale solid and fully refined slabs in bags.) 


New York New Orleans 
Prices March 8 Domestic Export Domestic Export 
124-6 Y.C. scale...... 2.60 2.60 t2.65 2.65 
122-4 W.C. scale..... 2.65 2.65 +2.70 2.70 
124-6 W.C. scale. .... 2.65 2.65 2.70 12.70 
123-5 Fully refined. 4.45 4.125 4.45 4.125 
125-7 Fully refined . 4.55 4.25 4.55 4.25 
128-30 Fully refined... 4.80 4.50 4.80 4.50 
130-2 Fully refined. .. 5.05 4.75 5.05 4.75 
133-5 Fully refined... . $.35 $.35 *5.35 5.25 
135-7 Fully refined... . *5 60 5.50 


*Shipment either in bags or in bulk. 
tNominal. 


Gulf Coast 


(Prices are f.o.b. ship at Gulf oil terminals representing opinions of majority of 
pe med except prices specified to the contrary. Prices cover bulk shipments of 
20.000 barrels or more, unless otherwise noted.) 

MOTOR GASOLINE 

For Domestic Shipment 


Prices— Mar. 8 Mar. 1 Feb. 22 

59 octane and below....... 5.75 _ 5.75 5.75 

60-64 octane number...... 5 .875-— 6.00 5.875-— 6.00 5.875- 6.0 

65 octane and above....... 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 
FUEL OILS 

i, OR... eer re §.125 §.125 5.125- 5.25 

3. f eer 4.00 4.00 4.00 

eS eee $3.7 3.7% 3.75 
KEROSINE 

Se ee 5.125 5.125 §.125—- 5.25 
GASOLINE 

For Export Shipment 

U.S. Motor gasoline. .... ; 5 .625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 5 .625- 5.75 

60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline... . . §.75 -— 5.875 5.7 5.875 5.75 — 5.875 

61-63, 390 e.p. gasoline... .. 5 .875-— 6.00 5.875- 6.00 5.875- 6.00 

64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline... .. 6.00 6.00 6.00 
KEROSINE 

44 water white............ 5.375 5.375 5.375 

41-43 water white......... 5.125 5.125 5.125- 5 25 _ 

41-43 prime white......... 5.00 5.00 5.00 - 5.125 

*Nominal. 


(Continued on next page) 
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SEABOARD MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


Prices do not include Federal tar. 


Where $ mark is shown, prices are per barrel of 42 U.S. gallons 





Prices— Mar. 8 


For Domestic and/or Export Shipment 


*26-30 translucent gas oil. . . 3.75 875 3 
*30 plus translucent gas oil. . 3.9375-4.00 3 
*30 plus transp. gas oil... . 4.00 
Diesel Oil Ships’ bunkers. . . $1.65 
rade C bunker oil, for 
ship’s bunkers, per bbl... 1$1.00 
Grade C bunker oil, per bbl. 
ee $0.95 . 


*Leas than 4 of 1% sale. 


t Heavy Panuco crude, taxes 
to be paid, per bbL...... $1.15 —$1.20 $1 
Grade & bunker oil, ship's 
— taxes paid, 008 
Oe sta ah ckosa is aiehe eis $1.00 


190-200 vis. D 

stock 
15@-160 vis. D 210 bright 

stock: 

0-10 pour point parse th : 24 

10-25 pour point........ 23 

1 25-40 pour point cele. 23 

3 


210 bright 
00 


00 
50 
00 
00 
50 


150-160 vis. E 216 brt. stock 2% 
120 vis. D 210 bright stock. 2: 
180 vis. No. 3 color neutral 
ilt 
0-10 pour point....... 17.00 
15-30 “4 __ Seer 16.50 
200 vis. color neutral 
Dils 
i 0-10 pour point. . 


girs 17.50 
15-30 pour point....... l 
I 
l 


00 
600 s.r. olive green....... 
600 s.r. dark green........ 00 
Co ee ee eee 20.50 








(Continued from preceding page) 


Mar. 


GAS AND BUNKER OILS 


tLighterage 5c per bbl. additional 


MEXICAN CRUDE AND BUNKER OILS 


(F.o.b. Steamer, Tampico) 


MID-CONTINENT LUBRICATING OILS 


(Prices in cents per gallon in bbls. f.a.s. Gulf oil terminals. 
rels, 0.5c to le higher per gal. in some instances.) 


Prices— 


1 Feb. 22 SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING OILS 
(Viscosity at 100° F., pour point 0. Tanker, f.o.b. Gulf oil terminals, for export 
shipment) 
| Unfilterable Pale Oils: 

75 - 3.875 3.75 - 3.875 Vis. Color 
I3T5—4 00 4.00 ie a >. 00 >. 25 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 
4.00 4.00 MR Ro 6.00 — 6.50 6.00 - 6.50 6.00 - 6.50 
1.65 $1.65 Ce ee 6.50 — 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 
; SOO TO Os 5 bi cicdesceses 7.50 7.875 7.50 -— 7.875 7.50 - 7.875 
t$1.00 t$1.00 cy eee 3.75 - 9.00 8.75 - 9.00 8.75 - 9.00 
Pe : hy ee Soeaae 9.00 — 9.25 9.00 - 9.25 9.00 - 9.25 
$0.95 $0.95 Se eeereeeerron 9.75 -10.00 9.75 -10.00 9.75 -10.00 

Red Oils: 

Vis. Color 
oy ee eae 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 -— 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 
SL eS a 5.875- 6.50 5.875- 6.50 5.875- 6.50 
oS a eee 6.25 6.75 6.25 — 6.75 6.25 - 6.75 
nt eee 7.29 7.50 7.25 -— 7.50 7.25 - 7.50 
7 - = - oS eee 8.75 9.00 8.75 —- 9.00 8.75 -— 9.00 
15 -$1.20 $1.15 -$1.20 TS err 8.75 - 9.25 8.75 - 9.25 8.75 ~ 9.25 
WOOO ING. SB. ook ccccccveas 9.75 —10.00 9.75 — 10.00 9.75 -10.00 
$1.00 $1.00 Note: Red oil prices shown above cover oils with green cast; prices for blue 


In drums and new bar- 


240 pounds. 


00 27.00 
00 24.00 Rates—March 8 
50 2350 Gulf-U.K./Cont.*........ 
23. deer Set eons 
00 2300 Gulf-N. Atlantic* 
00 23 00 (not E. of N. Y.): 
50 22°50 Heavy Crude & Fuel, 
Gees (10 to 19.9 gravity) 
Light Crude, (30 gr etal 
00 17.00 or a Eerste é 
50 16.50 Gasoline. Se rae 
IR nc oc Wine os bares 
ee ee 
50 17.50 
00 17.00 quotations. 
25 12.25 
00 11.00 
0 20.50 t+Nominal. 





east red oils are slightly lower in some cases. 


Tanker Rates 


atta tanker freight rates to Continental ports, in shillings 
British sterling; to U. S. ports cents per barre’ 


Last Paid OwnersAsk Last Paid Owners Ask 


Note: Dirty boat eseheitenn are » called: to cover, ‘Fuel and Light Crude” 


*Continental ports in range between Bordeaux and Hamburg, both inclusive. 
**Venezuela loading same rate; Tampico 2c to 3c per bbl. additional. 


Mar. 8 Mar. 1 Feb. 22 


_ ton of 


Crude &/or Fuel Refined Oil &/or Spirits 


33/ 33/-34/ 30c 30/-31/ 
15c 45c 
40c 140-41c ee recs 
oe ons 38c 39-40c 
39ce 40c 
4lc 4lc 

















% e - 
California 
(Continued from page 30) 


rather than lose favorably located ac- 


counts. 


Although a number of small refiner- 
in the Basin area reduced their out- 
because of inability to secure crude 
supplies at remunerative prices, this de- 
cline in output was more than offset by 
the added volume of 


the same 


ies 


put 


other independent 
As a result, 
the percentage of independently produced 


gasoline sold in Los Angeles and Orange 


refiners in area. 


counties continued to increase. A large 
part of this gasoline was sold without 
resale price restrictions and was. re- 


sponsible the past week for an increase 


in the number of cut-price signs at serv- 


ice stations in the Los Angeles metro 


politan district. 


With the exception of one or two highly 
competitive areas, the San Joaquin Val- 
ley and northern California districts were 
reported to be free from drastic price 
cutting. However, the volume of inde- 
pendently produced gasoline sold in these 
sections of the state also showed de- 
cided increases. 


Natural gasoline quotations were eas- 
ier, with small quantities available at 
7.125 cents. Prices, however, generally 
ranged from 7.25 to 7.5 cents. 

Kerosine-distillate quotations also were 
easier at independent plants in the Basin 
area. The prevailing price for this prod- 


uct was said to range from 3 to 3.25 
cents, but a limited quantity of an in- 
ferior grade was offered at 2.75 cents. 
Major company quotations on kerosine- 
distillate remained at 5 cents. 

Gas oil was fractionally lower, with a 
top price of $1.15 per barrel at inde- 


pendent plants. Reports indicated that the 
average price was $1.10, but with an in- 
creasing quantity sold at $1.05. 

Recent announcements by public utility 
companies of the state of a reduction in 
the price of natural for domestic 
consumption was considered a_ bearish 
factor in the burning oil situation, off- 
setting the predictions of an early in- 
crease in the posted field prices of crude 
oil. 


gas 


Shipments of fuel oil and crude to the 
Orient continued to feature the Pacific 
Coast seaboard market. A large part of 
these tanker movements were under con- 


tract and little spot business was re- 
ported. None of it involved important 


changes in quotations. 





Seale Unchanged 
YORK, March 8. - 
prices hovered around the same levels in 
the first week in March as in the pre- 


NEW Seale wax 


vious week, New York traders generally 
reported. Demand was reported steady in 
some quarters and lighter from others. 

Reports that 124-126 white crude scale 


was available in sizable quantities at 
under 2.65 cents a pound at New York, 


which circulated among the trade during 
the week, were scoffed at by most trad- 
ers. Offers to buy at under 2.65 cents had 
failed to uncover anything except occa- 
sional cars of wax, a number of com- 
panies said. 

Fully refined wax continued steady. 


Woodley Petroleum 

CLEVELAND, March 6.—Woodley Pe- 
troleum Co. reports for year ended Dec. 
31, 1936 net income of $216,520, after all 
charges, equal to 78 cents a share on 
278,250 (par $1) shares of capital stock 
outstanding. This compares with net 
profit of $171,508 or 63 cents a share the 
previous year. 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U.S. gals. at the well. 


A. P. I. gravity 


Prices are effective as of 7 


a. m. of dates as given 














EASTERN FIELDS 
Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 


(Effective Feb. 24, 1937, except Corning 
Jan. 29, 1937 
Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. Pipe 
ines $2.42 


Penna. Grade Oil in Eure ska Pipe Lines (West 
Virginia). .....,. $2.37 


Penna. Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines 
(Macksburg, 0.) $2.22 


Corning Oil in Bue keye Pipe Lines (Ohio) . .$1.42 
Posted by Other Companies 


Tide Water Pipe Co., Ltd. 
Bradford-Allegany district (Penna. and 
Na Bal (Effective Feb. 24, 1937)... $2.67 


*The Pennzoil Co.: (Effective Feb. 24, 1937 
Penna. Grade Oil i in National Transit Lines*$2 .67 
Ashland Oil & Transportation Co. 


Somerset Oil in a and) =Lines (Ky.): 
(Effective Jan. 28, 19 
Big Sandy River.... ‘ ee $1.42 


Kentucky River ne $1.50 

*The Pennzoil Co. posts $2.67 in Cochran, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton and Doolittle, Pa. fields; prices in 
other lower districts range down to $2.62 per bbl. 
at well. 


MICHIGAN 
Posted by Pure Oil Co. 
Midland, Midland County (Jan. 29, 1937). ..$1.42 
Posted by Simrall Pipe Line Corp. 
(Effective Jan. 29, 1937) 


West Branch, Arenac, and equal grades...... $1.26 
Beaverton, Crystal, Geouslah, Porter and 
equal grades acter Sa deeded Adv ee sion ee aeeent 42 
CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Ue $1.35 
LS Serra eRe ct arti ree $1:25 
Owensboro (Western Ky.).................. $1.40 
Posted by Stoll Oil Refining Co. 
: (Effective Feb. 1, 1937) 
Stoll Pipe Line Oil (Ky.).............. $1.40 
CANADIAN FIELDS 
Posted by Imperial Oil Limited 
Western Ontario 
(Effective Sept. 9, 1933) 

WOE ctw ae Career Caes LUTE COR ew Eat eas .10 
Sir CNIS ction ec itiea coe cia: au os va 33°47 
Alberta—Turner Valley 
(Prices f.o.b. field tankage) 

(Effective Dec. 16, 1936) 

CAM TRIN 5, oc bo ciesiacaccveecek dence $2.60 
Crude Oil & Discolored Naphtha 
nto, np ETE $1.55 ee $1.94 
ae te ee a $4-54.9........ 1.97 
on ee 1.61 ee 2.00 
im, ee 1.64 0. ee 2.03 
44-44.9......... 1.67 BOE Sak waeces 2.06 
45-45 .9......... 1.70 a, fb ee 2.09 

. ee 1.73 a 2.12 

on 1.76 rrr 2.15 

\ ore 1.79 lk eee 2.18 

49-49 .9.. 1.82 | ae 2.21 

ee at eee 1.85 oars Padagacs 2.24 

51-51.9.. 1.88 ot ee 2.27 
a ere 1.91 65° & higher, for 
discolored — 


tha only..... wo 
Note: Clear naphtha: 22 color; 10 Ibs. va 
pressure, Reid method; 90% recovery; end gem, 
410°. Discolored naphtha: same specifications as 
for clear naphtha except color. 


MID-CONTINENT 


Posted by Stanolind Crude Oil 
Purchasing Co., Jan. 28, 1937 


(In Oklahoma- (In North-North 


Kansas) Central Texas) 
Below 29.. $1.06 $0.96 
29-29 .9.... 1.08 0.98 
30-30.9... 1.10 1.00 
31-31.9... 1.12 1.02 
32-32.9... 1.14 1.04 
$3-33.9... 1.16 1.06 
34-34.9... 1.18 1.08 
35-35.9... 1.20 1.10 
36-36.9... 1.22 .is 
37-37.9... 1.24 1.14 
38-38 .9... 1.26 1.16 
39-39.9... 1.28 1.18 
40 & above 1.30 1.20 


Above Stanolind prices met as follows: 


Jan. 28, Continental Oil Co. met in Okla., Kans. 
and North Texas. Sinclair-Prairie met in North 
Texas and North Central Texas, Jan. 28, Stanolind’s 
North Texas schedule. Same date, The Texas Co. 
met in North-North Central Texas. 

Note: Stanolind prices in Okla.-Kans. are for 
quantities computed by 97% tank tables. In Texas, 
99% tank tables are used, volume corrected to 60° 
F., and deduction for full b.s. & w. content. 





Posted by Carter Oil Co. 
In Oklahoma 


(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

Below 25.......$0.98 eT Oe $1.16 
SE Secccccice Eee 34-34.9.. 1.18 
26-26.9 1.02 } US ee 1.20 
27-27.9 1.04 36-36.9.. . 1.32 
28-28 .9..... 1.06 Lf eee 1.24 
29-29.9..... 1.08 ae 
30-30 .9 1.10 39-39 .9 5 cee 
31-31 .9..... 1.12 40 and above... 1.30 
32-32.9 1.14 


Above Carter oeduie met Jan. 28 by the follow- 
ing companies: Sinclair-Prairie, Shell and Barnsdall 
in Oklahoma-Kansas; Skelly Oil in Kansas; Tide 
Water in Oklahoma; Pure Oil in Oklahoma-Kansas, 
beginning with below 24 at $0.98 and ending with 
40 & above at $1.30. 


Posted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

In Oklahoma, same schedule as Carter Oil, which 
see above, beginning with below 25, at $0.98 and 
ending with 40 & above, at $1.30. 

In Texas: North and North Central, including 
Burkburnett, Archer, Henrietta, Electra, Comanche 
and Olden, same gravity and price schedule as 
Stanolind in North Texas, which see under Stanolind, 
beginning with below 29 at $0.96 and ending with 
40 and above, at $1.20. 


Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


TEXAS FIELDS 
(*West Central Teras) 


(Effective Jan. 28, 1937 

Below 29 $0.96 35-35.9 $1.10 
BSS Gicccccses OF 36-36 .9 « Bea 
30-30.9... . 1.00 37-37 .9 ve Soe 
31-31.9 1.02 38-38 .9 . FG 
/ Uk 1.04 39-39 9 1.18 
_ 1 a ». 40 and above. 1.20 
34-34.9.. 1.08 

*Includes ‘Browa, Callahan, Coleman, Comanche: 
Eastland, Fisher, Haskell, Jones, Shackelford, 


Stephens, Throckmorton and Young counties. 

Shell Petroleum Corp., effective Jan. 28, posts 
Humble’s above schedule on Fisher county crude, 
plus these five lower grades, beginning with below 25 
gravity at $0.88; 25-25.9, $0.90; 26-26.9, $0.92; 
27-27.9, $0.94, and 28-28.9, $0.96; rest of schedule 
same as Humble's in West Central Texas. 

+Effective Dec. 1, 1934, Humble prices are based 
on 99% tank tables at 60F. Allowance or deduction 
of 1% is made for each 25° change in temperature 
above or below 60F. 


*East Central Texas 


(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

Below 29. $1.03 ) Od Bae $1.17 
» ee 1.05 Ck eee 1.19 
30-30 .9 1.07 37-37 .9 ia 
$1-31 .9..... 1.09 Uo eer 1.23 
Ae Eee 8 Seer 3.26 
; | ree 1.13 40 and above. 1.27 
pS ee 1.15 


*Including Anderson, Cherokee, Limestone, Na- 
varro counties 

Same date, Sinclair-Prairie met in Mexia Humble’s 
above schedule. 


PANHANDLE TEXAS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Gray Carson- 
County Hutchinson 
EI, cb awcccewan $0.96 $0.91 
35-35 .9 0.98 0.93 
SD eT ee eee 1.00 0.95 
|. fo Serer ere 1.02 0.97 
. . 3 re 1.04 0.99 
39-39.9. Baa mae 1.06 1.01 
40 & above......... 1.0° 1.03 
Jan. 28, above prices ) mat by Sinclair-Prairie and 


Magnolia in the entire area and by Continental in 
Carson-Hutchinson and by Texas Co. on Panhandle 
Sweet, same as Humble’s Gray Co. and on Panhandle 
Sour, same as Carson-Hutchinson. 


EAST TEXAS 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937 
Stanolind, Humble, Shell, Sinclair-Prairie, Texas 
eR eee eee $1.27 


Shell also posted on Jan. 28, in Livingston area, 


Polk County, Texas, $1.27 


NORTHEAST TEXAS 
Posted by Humble, Jan. 28, 1937) 


(Posted by Magnolia Jan. 28, 1937) 
Cass County and Panola County, Tex.: 

Same gravity and price schedule as S. O. Louisiana 
posts for Rodessa, La., which see under that company. 
(Posted by The Texas Co., Jan. 28, 1937) 
CN CINE io ceiiavenweaddusstenwesesecads $1.25 





WEST TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

(Including Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Ector, Glass- 
cock, Howard, Winkler and Upton Counties, Texas 

and Lea county, New Mexico). 


Below 3. ..$0.78 SS-BB.D. ccccecs $0.94 
26-26.9. 2. ccccce 0.80 $4-34.9...... . 0.96 
ri Sr 0.82 95-35 .9.....<.. OB 
, ee 0.84 36-36 .9 «oa 
SPEED. ciccccse OS , See 1.02 
30-30.9......... 0.88  - & eee 
_ Sees 0.90 39-39 .9 «ws aeee 
32-32.9 0.92 40 & above..... 1.08 
Pecos, Weat Tenas. ....c...ccccccccccvess .$0.91 


Jan. 28, Magnolia met yp ener ny in Crane, Upton, 
Howard, Glasscock, Mitchell and Winkler. 

Shell Petroleum Corp.. on Jan. 28, met Humble in 
Crane, Glasscock, Howard, Pecos (except Yates 
shallow pool), Winkle : and U pton counties, Tex., 
and in Lea County, N. Mex. On Jan. 28, Shell posted 
in Yates shallow pool i in Pecos county, Tex., $0.81. 

Jan. 28, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. met Humble in 
Hendrick field, Winkler county. 

Jan. 28, Texas Co. met Humble in Ward and 
Winkler counties, Tex. and Lea County, N. M 


Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Artesia, Jackson and Maljamar pools, N. M.. .$0.90 


COLORADO 
(Posted by Continental Oil Co., 
Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Ft. Collins and Wellington 


Below 29....... $1.01 5-35. $1.15 
29-29.9. ere 36-36 .9. iw ada 1.17 
30-30.9 1.05 pL 1.19 
38 1.07 , Ok eae 1.21 
32-32.9 . 1.09 Sos 6 acta 1.23 
kk - ll 40 & above 1.25 
ee 

Cannon City and Miciend eee $1.10 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Carroll, Clark, Darst Creek, Hilbig, Salt Flat ond 
Zoboroski field -f 


ields. 
PON aseveuns $ 


(Effective Nov. 
Heyser heavy. . .$0.90 
i Bent... .« 5.55 

hell Pet. Corp. on Jan. 
Flat district, Tex. 


1.37 Van Zandt. 


1, 1936) 
Placedo heavy. .$0. = 


Taft 
28, posted $1.09 in ‘Salt 


Anahuac, Dickinson, Flour Bluff and Turtlebay 

(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Below 31....... $1.16 96-B6.9. . wcccce $1.28 
DSK eee 1.18 4 aaa .30 
32-32.9 1.20 ee 1.32 
|. A BAe 1.22 ft POET 1.34 
3 eae 1.24 40 and above... 1.36 
, eee 1.26 


Jom 28, Magnolia met Humble in Darst Creek; 
$1.00 in Luling; $1.12 in Lytton Springs; 
Brey fox for Cleveland, Libert L senate Tex.; $1.15 
in Hardin, Liberty county, 
Jan. 28, 1937, The Tome Go. met Humble in 
Darst Creek, and posted $1.00 for Duval county, 
Tex. 


Posted by Humble 
Conroe, Raccoon Bend, Tomball and Satsuma 
(Deep sand crudes) 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
ee 


Below 29 35-35.9 $1.34 
ae 1.22 36-36.9. 1.36 
ae 1.24 i ot Seer 1.38 
31-31.9.. 1.26 pO ar 1.40 
4 Se 1.28 eee 1.42 
ee 1.30 40 & above..... 1.44 
34-34.9 1.32 


Jan. 28, Meseeile met Humble in Tomball and 
Texas Co. met Humble in Conroe, beginning with 
35-35.9 gravity. 


Posted by Humble 


Mirando, Heavy and Light 
and Sam Fordyce 


(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

Dew Sh... ccc $0.90 eo ae 
BE i awawtcie 0.93 > > * Ao 1.20 
See 0.96 33-33 .9. 1.22 
23-23 .9.. 0.99 ON Beer 1.24 
>? eee 1.02 SHOS.8. ccccses 1.2 
- . 0 ae 1.05 | PE 1.28 
Pl eae 1.08 Sf Sere 1.30 
27-27 .9.. — SB-GS.D. cccvcdce 1.32 
oS SS eee 3.32 > Pre 1.34 
_. Of Seer 1.14 40 & above..... 1.36 
eee 1.16 


Jan. 28, Magnolia met Humble in Mirando. 
(Continued on nezt page) 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 
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NORTH LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 
Posted by Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

(In Caddo, Homer, Haynesville, Sabine, De Soto, 


Sarepta, Carterville, El Dorado, Bunkie, ‘and Miller 
county). 


Below 25....... $0.90 ee $1.08 
eae 2 ene 1.10 
26-26.9. 0.94 ee 2.42 
i «i 0.96 36-36..9. ccc 1.14 
Pee 0.98 oo & Pe 1.16 
Be 1.00 ne 1.18 
30-30.9. 1.02 a re 1.20 
_- & eee. 1.04 40 and above... 1.22 
BEEP cccen es 1.06 


Rodessa, La. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Below 25.....4.%. $0.93 oe ee 
ee EEE 8 ce  auig ct AOR 1.13 
oe J ds oa ee ee 
eS SE ee Os tia ET. WS es 
a EO US ae 1.19 
eg ht LENO eS, 6. - tga A LO 1.21 
ete BANE oc tig ttt PETE 1.23 
Ski seeeccad Eeee 40 & above... 1.25 
ge te POET ee Pe 


Choctew and Darrow 


Jan. 28, 1937, initial posting: same schedule as 
Humble posts in Mirando, Tex., which see. 


Smackover, ES Soe Penn POE eee $0.90 
Urania, La. (La. Oil Refg. Co., Jan. 10, '36)... 0.97 
Tepetate, La. (Continental Oil, Jan. 28, ‘S7)... 1.24 


Jan. 28, 1937, Magnolia met S. O. La.’s No La.- 
Ark. gravity and price schedule in Pine Island, 
Haynesville, Bull Bayou and Cotton Valley, La., 
and in Eldorado and Rainbow districts, Ark.; and 
met 8S. O. La.’s Rodessa prices; and in Lockport, 
Iowa, Cameron Meadow, La.. posted Humble’s 
gravity and price schedule on Mirando. 


Jan. 28, The Texas Co. met S. O. La. in N. La., 
exce pt that its gravity schedule begins with below 

27 at $0.94. It posted $1.37 for Garden Island, La., 
$1.24 for LaFitte, La. and $0.90 for Smackover. 


*GULF COASTAL FIELDS 


Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. and 
The Texas Co. 


(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Humble Texas 
Serre $0.95 $0.90 
Sree res ere for 0.92 
ae er ee below 0.94 
Fee EE CEE ar? 0.96 
BEG og sacked se cake eal 0.98 0.98 
SB. re a aera ee 1.01 1.01 
SE cate ckndawaan ais 1.04 1.04 
DEM invevons eaas cebeis 1.07 1.07 
os Ra ence 1.10 1.10 
eee eee 1.13 1.18 
8 By Ree er 1.55 1.35 
en FE REE OTE TS 1.17 1.37 
ED Ws 8. 5a Ce wan's was aewe 1.19 1.19 
et COC ET ee | 1.21 
A SRE erto rn: 1.23 1.233 
«Sa ee ee 1.25 1.2 
Eee re ere ee ei 
US py BS ere actors 1.29 1.29 
ee ry rn eee 2.33 for 
Oe er cee eee 1.33 oil 
on Di ee te 1.35 34° 
Le het ee gee L-37 and 
a A OT eee 1.39 above 
oe Sa ee a: 6=6Ci(té«C CS 


Effective Dec. 1, 1934, Humble prices are based 
on 99% tank tables at 60F. Allow ance or deduction 
of 1% is made for each 25° change in temperature 
above or below 60F. 


*Includes these fields: Barbers Hill, Goose Creek, 
Hull, Humble, Liberty, Moss Bluff, Mykawa, 
Orange, Pierce Junction, Plymouth, Rabbs Ridge, 
Raccoon Bend (shallow sand), Refugio light and 
heavy, Saxet, Sour Lake, Spindletop, Sugarland and 
West Columbia. 

Jan. 28, Sinclair-Prairie met above Humble 
schedule in full. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
Posted bv Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28. 1927) 


Salt Creek, Midway and Dutton Creek, Wyo., 
same schedule as Stanolind posts in Oklahoma, 
Kansas which see under Mid-Continent crude on 
previous page. 


SUSU SMUG 6 5 oss s en nccccccsdceceus $1.30 
DP ETEIEN S'c cab ck eapcetvecessheseceee 1.18 
ON SEG ee eens ee ee 1.12 
RA Mi sc ci ae pR eter ees eeeer eens 1.338 
Ree sete eee are rare 1.23 
| Sr cee ree ae 1.30 
SS CN, SEB 6k sce wcdeesevaccbcetecs 1.30 
I Sa Gh 36645 6s 5s oes Kaeceace enon 0.82 
(Effective Nov. 4, 1936) 
Cine Ce NGS oi. 6c cei cs cscs e ee eeeeen $0.62 
Frannie heavy PER Ore er rT rer rT Trees 0.62 
PEGIAIUONS TOC, WT POs oo os 5.5.00 0 5:0:50 60505800 0.57 


Pondera, Mont., (Postings Se guy 


1, 1936, but Stanolind ays price by Ohio 
Oil for Kevin-Sunburst, less 20c per ye ) 

Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 

(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
ee RS. «3 0 ak Bene aeee Whe eUe $1.30 
err errr se 1.30 
Se SERRA errr 1.205 
I CR sav case kee Wns kaos keen ees 0.97 
a ee oe ee ree 1.20 


Posted by *International Refg. Co. 
Cut Bank, Mont. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Below 35°......$1.34 eS eee $1.42 
pt ee 1.36 Ok Soe 1.44 
a te POO 1.38 40 and above... 1.46 
Po ery 1.40 


*Texas Co. subsidiary. 


Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Cee See Nc Uick os cla cee eos ce ene cee $1.40 
Se FUR as 3 cc Kod oe Sam esan es ees 1.18 
CRE UO FU vik cckeddenncapes cece 0.97 











CALIFORNIA, Posted by Standard Oil of California 


S ll gravities above those quoted take highest price offered in the field. Prices effective Feb. 26, 1936, except Huntington Beach, Playa 


| Rey, Santa Fe Springs, Kern Front, Signal 


3 
& 
: — > 
a 2 © 
se 4 eal = = 
© 9 ~] <3 
“™ $8 8 & ‘a 
a) a = 8s Ha ws 
eS 3 8 ff & 3 
Gravity ane d < ta § & 
14-14.9...... $0.80 0.79 0.74 0.78 0.79 0.80 
15-15.9...... 80 .79 .74 78 7 
16-16.9...... 80 .79 .74 .78 79 
17-17.9.°. 80 .79 .74 .78 81 
18-18.9.. 80 7 14 78 84 
19-19.9...... 82 .79 .74 82 7 wv 
20-20.9. 8 .79 .74  .85 90 
21-91 9... 88 .79 .74 .89 93. 
22-22.9...... 92 .82 .74 .92 .96 .S 
23-23.9. 95 .86 17 .96 .99 1. 
24-24.9...... 99 91 80 1.00 1.02 1. 
25-25.9. 1.03 .95 82 1.03 1.05 1. 
26-26.9...... 1.06 1.00 85 1.07 1.09 1. 
27-27 .9. 1.10 1.05 Te ee 
28-28.9...... 1.14 1.10 90 1.14 1.15 
29-29.9...... 1.17 1.15 93 1.18 1.18 
30-30.9...... 1.21 1.19 95 1.22 1.21 2% 
81-31.9......———— a —— .... 1.24 
32-32.9. +E “Iwood Terrace 1.27 « 
93-33.9...... 1.28 ce 5 
34-34.9...... 1.32 oh 
35-35.9...... 1.35 - 
36-36.9...... 1.39 s 
o7-37.9...... 1.43 r 
38-38.9...... ste oa] 
39-39.9. fe) 
40-40.9...... fas 


*F. o. b. ship. 


° Olinda Brea 


ed el al 


Line 


i‘ = 
a § sf 2 
. af & §& 2 8838 4°85 
2 § £ & 2.5 ¢ 3 
3 $ -} 5 & £34 5 688 
o <— Be «§ BRO Ss BE 
% .. ss 0,80 0.76 0.76 0.77 0.78 
Bic wis ae - - 
16... .. £2 .6 .%6 tS 
ee er ar; er) a, a 
78. ... .82 1.76 1.76 .72 .78 
are ... «6468S CS CCLTT:C«C*CSD 
ea fo 2 i717 :80 
88. a ae ae ee, ae 
92 .. ... .93 .84 1.89 (79 (88 
9% .84 .79 .96 .88 .93 .82 .92 
99 (88 (81 .99 .91 .96 .85 .96 
03.93 .83 1.02 .95 89.99 
06 .98 (86 1.05 .98 92 1.03 
10 1.03 .88 .... 1.02 96 1.06 
14 1.07 90 1.06 99 1.10 
17 1.12 .93 1.09 1.03 1.14 
21 1.17 .95 1.07 1.17 
24 1.22 .97 1.11 1.21 
27 1.27 1.00 1.14 1.25 
> <a <acs 1.18 1.28 
1.37 1.22 1.32 
1.42 1.25 .... 
1.46 1.29 
1.51 1.32 
1.56 1.36 
1.61 1.40 
1.66 1.43 


Santa Fe Springs 


mt ee et et rt fet et tt et di poh ae aa 
ee CARE. , ee 


ull (Long Beach) effective March 7, 1936, and Elk Hills, effective June 22, 1936 





. 8 
2 =i HI g 
oe ge Ok 3 
a6 a 2 = a z 3 e 
a4 a = z a = 7 3 
so gg & @ §& s 8 
oy 8 « 8688S “4 kK ¢ = 
49 28 at 5 Be 
0.70 .... 0.70 0.70 0.65 0.70 0.70 
ere .70 70 .65 .70 0 
70 aca 70 .70 .65 70 70 
we asa 70 .70 .65 70 70 
(Io .70 .70 .65 70 70 
70 .70 .74 .74 66 74 71 70 
.70 .78 .78 .68 78 72 70 
Py f. .82 .82 By | 82 74 70 
a .87 .87 .74 86 78 2 
.80 .92 92 Ps | 90 82 76 
.84 wa .97 .80 94 86 79 
.88 1.01 1.01 .83 98 90 83 
91 1.06 1.06 .86 1.02 
95 1.10 1.10 .88 1.06 
39 1.15 1.38 91 1.10 
1.02 1.20 1.20 .94 1.14 
1.06 1.25 1.25 oe 1.38 
1.09 1.29 1.29 .99 
LS 1.06 1.306 1-83 rere wool 
1.17 1.38 1.38 1.04 .19 
1.2 ie ied as 2 
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tAlso MeKittrick, Kern River, Kern Front and Round Mountain $0.70 thru 19.9 gravity; no higher gravity quoted. **Exoept Lakeview Area. 
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TRANSACTIONS IN OIL STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Last Transactions Week Ended Mar. 6, 1937 
1936 1937 Listed Par Current Div. Sales Week's 
High Low High Low Shares Value Company Dividend Paid Shares High Low Last Change 
125% 75 114 101 788,675 N.P. pS 50cQ Jan. 30, 37 1,800 111 109 110% + 1% 
35% 26% 35% 30% 2,664,901 $25 Atlantic Refining Co.... ....... 50c Dec. 15, 36 13,200 34% 33% 335, - 3, 
118% 109 116% 112 148,000 $100 do pfd Beeisevcageacues $1.00 Feb. 1, 37 200 115 114% 114% + 4 
28% 13% 41% 35% 390,223 $10 Ps Se eee 50c Dec. 20, 36 16,700 *41 36 3914 10 — kh 
28% 14% 35% 26% 2,247,974 5 ee ee eres 25e Feb. 1, 37 31,600 30% 29 5¢ 30% — &% 
30 8% 29% 26 1,444,970 N.P. Colonial Beacon Oil Co......... a oe” | dea arars _ 
174% 11% 17% 15% 13,983,287 N.P. Consolidated Oil Corp.......... 20c Feb. 15, 36 55,900 16 5¢ 15% 16% + % 
106% 101 105% 105% 132,771 N.P. EE eee ee $1.25 Mar. 1, 37 ; 
444% 28% 45 % 42% 4,682,662 $5 Continental Oil Co............. 25¢ Dec. 15, 36 32,300 42 4014 11 4 - & 
13% 6% 17% 12 1,098,618 25 Houston Oil Co. v.t.c........... “ae:  ol@awenemas 25,500 15% 14% 1434 0 
15% 4\% 224% 12% 1,207,132 10 DC MIGM ctw crcdtc 8 awes .Je¥weweanes 1,200 17% 1634 17 + bg 
51% 13 35% 28 40,000 100 Louisiana Oil Refining Corp. pfd. 6... we eee ee nee 
6% 2 6% 4% 305,000 $l Maracaibo Oil Exploration Co.... <uhe  , a heneeees 5,900 6% 5% 6% + 
30% 17% 34 29% 1,855,912 $10 Mid-Continent Pet. Corp....... 75e¢ Dec. 1, 36 33,500 *34 31 34 + 3 
29% 16% 29% 26% 1,399,345 N.P. pe eo ee 45¢ Dec. 18, 36 
18 12 19% 17% 6,563,377 N.P. ke SO Ree eee 35c Dec. 15, 36 23,800 18 54 17% 184 by 
23% 11% 28% 224% 1,000,000 N.P. Pacific Western Oil Corp......... 650 Dec. 18, 36 7,800 *28%% 25% 2814 2% 
205% 12% 17% 16 4,699,885 $5 Pan Amer. Pet. & Transp. Co... . 60c Dec. 21, 36 300 15% 15 15% % 
4% 1% 44 2% 199,370 N.P. Panhandle Prod. & Ref’g. Co... .. stud  ,) ubeedeewa 8,600 1 3% 3% he 
74% 18% £884 60 17,994 $100 Se eae Po ee 1,370 81% 68 77h 9h 
18% 12% 20% 17% 2,153,444 5 Petroleum Corp. of America. ... 40c Dec. 24, 36 6,400 19% 18% 19 vy 
52% 38% 57% 49% 4,152,836 N.P. Phillips Petroleum Co.......... 50c Mar. 1, 37 14,500 55% 52% 55% 15 
18% 8 19% 16% 150,000 100 Pierce Oi] Corp. 8% qum. pid... cence tec eecees 2,600 18% 17% 1i8% + %&% 
3% 1 be 4 3% 2,500,000 N.P. Pierce Petroleum Corp.......... oe oe eee 24,500 1 3% 3% + %& 
27% 11% 27% 245% 1,050,000 $5 io 0 Eee ae 25¢ Dec. 22, 36 7,600 25 % 25 25% +1% 
24% 16 24% 19% 3,038,370 N.P. PN I hits vacdsaansdins PRE Pe OE 117,900 22% —S0 223% 2% 
118 91\% 107 99 167,640 $100 do 6% Sia ccbacewas $1.50 Jan. 1, 37 400 106 105 106 4 
133% 103 112% 108 130,000 100 do 8% ML vetted cond we $2.00 Jan. 1,37 390 112% 112 112% bg 
118% 17 18% 17 927.305 10 Queer Stale O8 & tale... 20c Dec. 15, 36 600 17% 17% 17% + _% 
44 30% 47\% 41 1,244,383 N.P. Seaboard Oil of Del............ 25c Dec. 15, 36 6,500 1444 4234 4% + 1% 
234% 14% 34% 26% 13,070,625 N.P. Shell Union Oil Corp............ 25c Dec. 15, 36 10,900 33% 33 3354 a 
127% 102 105% 102% 400,000 $100 ee We es odo e.cen cs $1.37% Jan. 1,37 900 «=©104% 103%) 104% % 
6% 3% 4\% 3% 461,000 10 Simms Petroleum Co............ **$1.00 Jan. 9, 37 1,100 3% 3% 3% My 
47% 19% 48% 42 1,008,549 15 oe enn cuss ~sedeecveas 17,300 *48 14 43 1, + 4% 
132 97% 102% 99 120,000 100 aE” CN Pere $1.50 Feb. 1, 37 200 101% 101% lols + 4 
174 12% 19% 16% 31,151,075 15 Socony Vacuum Oil Co.......... 25e Dec. 15, 36 126,200 19% 18% 19% +1 
47% 35 50 43% 13,014,754 N.P. Rr rere 30c Dec. 15, 36 27,600 18 34 1634 7% + 
48% 32% 50 46% 15,215,677 $25 A Se SS Se eee $1.25 Dec. 15, 36 11,000 18 34 47 18 +t 
31 25 32 31 145,441 10 Ce A MIG gecccscveacnccces $1.00 Dec. 26, 36 800 31% 31 31% —- &% 
70% 51% 75% 67% 26,200,825 25 Te Oh RG ION ces ccceiveces $1.25 Dec. 15, 36 75,700 15% 72 745 + 2 
91 70 77% 73 2,019,093 N.P. ae errr 25cQE Dec. 15, 36 1,000 73% 71 71% —1% 
125 118 125 122 100,000 $100 do Rk ok DUG Braata his $1.50Q Mar. 1, 37 100 123 122% 122% - Vg 
6% 3 7% 4% 966,979 $1 Superior bil Carp. (Deb). 6. ..05: a EE ee 2 173,100 *7 34 6% 7% + % 
554% 28% 59% 50% 9,851,236 25 The Texas Corp Serr 25e Jan. 1, 37 157,100 55% 1% 55% +3% 
15% 7% 16% 13% 930,570 10 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co...... 10c Mar. 1, 37 13,800 15% 14% 15 0 
21% #419 215% 20% 5,873,000 $10 Tide Water Associated Oil Co... . l5e Mar. 1, 37 42,000 21% 20% 20% + & 
106% 100% 108 105% 695,503 $100 ts) fd. ok od SRS $1.50 Jan. 2, 37 2,700 10645 10635 106 5% + oy 
28% 20% 284% 25\% 4,386,070 $25 Union oif of eee 25cQ Feb. 10, 37 22,400 27 25 26% t+ 1% 
31% 22% 31% 26% 1,200,000 N.P. Union Tank Car Co............. 40cQ Mar. 1, 37 4,300 30% 28% 28% -1%4 
21 4 1% 1\% 759,538 N.P. Warner —— Pee din | Keedageen 8,100 154 1% 1% 054 
5% 2% 6% 4% 431,443 5 pe ee eee ee ee 10,800 6% 54% F5%E+ & 
*New high. tNew low. Ex-div. *Dividends of liquidation. 
E also 6% stock dividend. 
N 7 
STANDARD OIL STOCKS ON NEW YORK CURB MARKET 
Last Transactions Week Ended Mar. 6, 1937 
1936 1937 Listed Par Current Div. Sales Week's 
High Low High Low Shares Value Company Dividend Paid Shares High Low Last’ Change 
18 12% 19 15% 36,000 $25 Borne Scrymser Co............. 75¢ Oct. 15, 36 
50 39% 51m 46 200,000 50 Buckeye Pipe Line Co........... $1.00 Dec. 15, 36 100 514 48 18 3% 
124% 105 115% 110% 120,000 25 Chesebrough Mfg. Co........... $1.50 Dec. 21, 36 150 113 113 113 +t 1% 
39 19% 38 31% 6,974,356 $5 Creole Petroleum Co............ 25c¢ Dec. 15, 36 6,600 34% 325% 3254 1% 
47% 38% 47% 45% 50,000 $50 Eureka Pipe Line Co............ $1Q Feb. 1, 37 
80 57 87 77% 8,985,662 N.P. Humble Oil & Refg. Co.......... 50c Dec. 26, 36 5,900 83 1% 82% 83 5% M4 
24% 19% 244% 21 26,965,078 N.P. ee a eS ere ere °25cS Dec. 1, 36 12,600 *24%4 23% 23% % 
24% 19% 24 _—  «Serevdn N.P. i SIRs ka noneea 25cS Dec. 1, 36 300 #24 23% 24 + 1% 
9% 5&4 13% 7% 300,000 $10 Indiana Pipe Line Co.......... 20c Dec. 17, 36 2,200 13 12% 12% \y 
395 32% 39% 33% 14,324,088 N.P. International Pet. Co........... °75cS June 1, 36 27,000 §=*39% 37% 38% A 
38% 33% £38 es lg at Re ee een ccna _ coateaaeenons 100 #38 38 38 3 
15% 9% 1% 10 509,000 $12.50 National Transit Co............ 35ce Dec. 15, 36 1,200 11% 11 11 ~ \y 
6% 4\% 5 5 100,00 5 New York Transit Co........... 15c S.A. Oct. 15, 36 200 5% 5 5 — % 
9% 4% 9 7 120,000 10 Northern Pipe Line Co.......... 35c Jan. 2, 37 1,400 9% 9 9% 14 
110% 104% 111% 109% 562,122 100 Ohio Oil Co. pfd............-. $1.50Q Dec. 15, 36 300 «110% 110% «110% \% 
8% 5 8% 5% 394,000 $1 Pom BiGe POE Coic ccc ccccccce 50c Dec. 21, 36 
44 $2 48 44 1,142,671 10 South Penn Oil Co............. 90c Dec. 29, 36 100 1634 16 16 A 
1% 3% 6% 5 100,000 25 Southern Pipe Line Co.......... 20c Mar. 1, 37 500 6% 6% 6% + 
60 44 42 36 35,000 10 South West Pa. Pipe Lines...... $1.00 Dec. 28, 36 150 10 136 36 3 
23% 17% 20% 19% 2,604,801 50 7 Oy ES dc ed deretdbn knee 350 Dec. 15, 36 1,300 19% 19\% 19% 4 
14% ll 13% ll 182,803 25 Ge, PENG c csbweendieneuus 25c Dec. 19, 36 300 I3% 13 13% + ¥% 
40 21% 43 33% 753,740 25 | RR rene $1.50 Dec. 21, 36 2,900 13% 424% 134 + ] 
107% 97 105% 104% 120,000 100 ee sc acandess $1.25Q0 Jan. 15,37 
13% 5% 17 13 34,158 15 Sa Fie ON Cvicadcsacs | “<ecaed 8 8 Udancawes. 
*New high. tNew low. °Imperial Oil Spec. 37 }4c Dec. 1, 36. International Pet. Spec. 50c June 1, 36. 
x Ex dividend. 
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Positions Wanted 


OFFICE MANAGER, refinery and oil marketing 
15 years, experience covers several exec utive 
positions, general auditing, station auditing, 
system surveys and taxes. Available 30 days 
notice. Address Box 409. 





Situations Open 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED DUBBS OPERATOR 
for full flashing unit. State age, reference and 
address with telephone number. 

Address Box 403 


Equipment Wanted 


USED TRUCK TANK WANTED, 1000 or 1200 
gallon capacity, 4 compt. Give full particulars, 
dimensions and cash price. Address Winmore 
Service Co., Crooksville, Ohio. 


For Sale 


BULK PLANT AND RETAIL STATION for 
sale. _Sold quarter million gallons last year 
—reason for selling, other business. this te 
Cox Oil Co., Cuba, Mo. 





FORD CHASSIS FOR SALE 


1935 Ford Chassis, Twin Elex Tandem 
Dual Rear, 32 x 6 x 10 Ply tires all 
around. Less than 5000 miles guaran- 
teed. 1000 gallon 3 compartment all 
steel tank, side racks, 2 barrel racks, 
everything like new, cost $3000, quick 
sale $1500. 


Phillips Sales Corp., 
Dowagiac, Mich. 




















BARGE FOR CHARTER OR SALE, nearly new 
welded steel four compartment barge of about 
31,000 gallon capacity. Address Box 410, care 
National Petroleum News. 





GASOLINE & OIL BUSINESS 
FOR SALE 
To settle an ESTATE a Distributing and 
Retail gasoline and oil business in N. W. 
Pennsylvania. Increased 35% in last 
two years. Now over 600,000 annually. 
A real business opportunity. 


P. O. Box 295, Conneautville, Pa. 





Business Opportunities 





SALE AND PURCHASE 
f 


Oo 
GASOLINE-and-OIL COMPANIES 
BULK PLANTS and JOBBING CONCERNS 
Confidentially Negotiated 
WM. WISHAR 
Broker of Oil Marketing Properties 
2331 Grandview, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 





Professional Services 





PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
An Exclusive Petroleum Testing 
Laboratory 
Equipped For All Known Tests and 
Research in Petroleum Products 
3953 Castello Ave., Chicago 
Telephone—Spalding 3578 








ROYAL E. BURNHAM 
Attorney-at-Law 


Patent and Trade Mark Practice 
Exclusively 
511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 
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Oil and Royalty Stocks on New York Curb | 














Transactions Week Ended Mar. 6, 1937 
1936 1937 Par Sales Week’ - 
High Low High ‘low Value Company Shares High Low Last Change 
1% te 2% 1% NP. American Maracaibo. . 10,300 1% 15% 15 0 
8% 34% 12% 7% N.P. Arkansas Nat. Gas... . 10,900 11 934 10 3 
8% 34% 13% 7% N.P. = — saa ait eiardarae 33,600 11% 10% 10% 6 
10% 7% 10% le 1,600 10 956 10 0 
1% 6% 8% 6% $1 Ashioad Bit & Refg.. 8,000 8 7% T% 0 
274% 16% 26 24% N.P. British Amer. Oil coup. 100 #26 26 26 + & 
4% 1% 2% 2% $% Carib Syndicate...... 4,000 2% 2% 2% 0 
1% 3 5% 4% N.P. Cities Service........ 81,200 134 114 4% + 
66 41% 60 50% N.P. i ee 3,700 52% 51 51% % 
6% 3% 5% 4% N.P. do pfd. B.... 300 5 434 5 % 
63 40 58 4644 N.P. do pfd._ BB... rte so aa 
4 % .... wre. 3 Colon Oil oe on Di ieee 4 re petd 
10% % 610% 8% $1 Columbia Oil 52,900 10 8% 95, + %& 
3% 2 3% 2% = =6$10 Consolidated sancti 800 3 2% 3 + \&% 
4% 1% 45% 25% $1 — eee ee 32,200 3% 1254 3 le 
38% 6% 39% 28% $100 eee 1,100 =*397 35 38 1% M% 
2% 1% 2% 2 N.P. Geonn Centrai Pet.. 13,500 5 A 2% 2% 0 
2% % 2% 1% N.P. Crystal Oil Refg.. eae ee aon aa 
18% 9 18% 16 $5 Darby Petroleum. .... 900 17 164 17 0 
6% 1% 1% 54% N.P. weer 4 a & Refg..... 1,500 634 6% 6% + % 
81 25% 88 i ae. “a ae , ; oe . 
59 54 634% 56 $25 Gulf “Oil Co 13,300 60 34 57% 59 t+ 2% 
6% 2% 4% 3% N.P. Indian by Tig. Oil A 200 1 3% 3% + % 
6% 3 4% 3% N.P. eS OSS 500 t 1 4 + &% 
5% 2% 8% 5% $1 Kirby neeie 1,600 e 6% 6 + \& 
2 y 2% + $25 Leonard Oil Dev.. 21,000 s 13% 1% 0 
17% 7% 19% 16% N.P. Lion Oil Refg........ 3,100 18% 173% 17} - 
14% 9% 144% 11% NP. Lone Star Gas....... 3,100 13 1256 12% — 
224% «12 31% 25 N.P. Margay Oil Co....... 1,000 *3114 284% 314% +2% 
4% 1% Y% 3 N.P. Mexico-Ohio Oil...... 700 31 3 3% - ¥ 
4% 1% 11% 2% $1 Mid, Sat Gas & Oil. 5,800 113% 9% 11 + 1% 
6% 2% 7 5% N.P. — tates Pet. A vtec. 2,000 6% 6 64 - \& 
2% ors 2 1% N.P. SCO 1,300 134 1% 1% + & 
8% 5 1% 6 $10 ma, Producers. . 2,700 71% 7 Th a) 
23 17% 19% 17 N.P. National Fuel Gas. : . . 2,000 18% 17% 17% “4 
45% 2% 6 4% $5 New Bradford Oil... . 700 5% 5% 5% 0 t 
8% 3% 6% 5% $5 North Central Texas. . 800 534 th 5% % 
te \y % ‘8 $1 North yo buena 27,900 is Wy 0 
17% 12 144% 13% $5 Oil Stocks Ltd ; ; 

10% 3% 9% 6% $1 Pantepec of Venezuela. 34,600 7% 6% 7 0 
Ys yy % §=625¢ Producers Corp...... 21,700 ; % Le 0 
20 3 1% 10 N.P. Red Bank Oil....... 3,800 15% 1334 6% +1% 
1% fe 1% % «N«P. Reiter-Foster Oil. .... 9,800 1% 1% 1% \% 

2% m  anck <ixs oo Richfield Oil yaaa aoe aie ; 
19% 4% 13% 10% $i Root Petroleum. . ; 8,300 1056 9% 9% 1% 
23 14% 18 16% _$20 do _ conv. pr. pfd. 500 16% 16 16 % 
4% 1% 6% 44% N.P. Ryan Consolidat 1,700 5 45% 17% “4 
11% 6% 10% 9 N.P. Southland Royalty... 1,800 95% 9% 9% — # 
5 2% 4% 4 $1 Sunray Oi i. aia eae a 14,900 17% 456 156 le 
49 45 50 ft) ae =. Se 300 19 18 54 18 54 i 
9% 5% 7% 6% NP. Texon Oi & Land.. 1,600 7 65% 6% 78 
8 2% 9% ae Venezuela Mex....... 1,600 8 75% 7% M4 
3 1% 3% 1% $1 Venezuela Petroleum. 1,600 2% 254 2% My 
ll 5% 12) 8% $1 Woodley Petroleum. . 1,400 9% 9 9% 0 4 


*New high. tNew low. 


New York Bonds Oil Dividends 


Week Ended March 6 




















Sek: Cane henk Ghanian Dividends Waiting Payment 
Houston Oil 5%s 40.... 103 1015% 10154 —1% 
Pan Amer. Pet. of Calif.6s 52% 52% 52% + % Company Amount Record Payable 
do 6s ctfs.. : 46 43% 16 +1 ° 
Pure Oil 44s 50 w.w. / 125% 118% 1254 +7% —— py Refg. q. * Des a - ~ we + 
Pure Oil 4148 '50 x.w.... 10444 103% 103% — % PO. hy eee — - a 
Richfield Oilof Calif. 6s.. 6144 564g 61 0 +1) Bishop Oil oe... a Feb. 15 Mar. 1 
00, Ge ctis..... 53% 4844 53, +1% Borne-Scrymser........ 75c Mar. 20 Apr. 15 
Shell Union O13 %s"51.. 995 983% 99% + \%& Satie: Hine ties $1.00 Feb. 19 Mar 15 
Skelly Oil 4s ’51 100% 100 100% + 1% Gant Fipe Line...... $1.00 Feb. 19, Mar. 15 
Socony-\ acuum 3 Ms. . 106% 105% 106 0. old. vs Aa NOR . prep > 20 Mes. 31 
Skea een 9916 9834 98% — 34 — Chesebrough Mig. Go. q. $100 Mar.5 Mar. 29 
Union Oil of Calif. viteatl 521141 12% 113 ae a7 a, Man S kee. 20 
oe A 119% 119% 119% 3 Continental Oil......... Qe Mar.1 Mar. 29 
Warner-Quinlan 6s. . 5346 51% 51 1% Devonian Ollq....... 3 350 Feb.27 Mar. 15 
ee ge fe ee SKeo lg 15 _— : 
y Humble Oil & Ref, 7 ar. 2 pr. 

New York Curb Bonds _ Louisiana Land & lg ee gy ee 
Week Ending Mar. 6 tonsa ie.........e Mar. 20 Apr. 20 
: : Margay Oil C :OFp.. . «200 Mar. 20 10 
High Low Last Change Mar-Tex Oil Co. q..... .5e Mar. 4 _ 15 
Cities Serv. 5s '66 764% 7534 76 - \% do Class Aq... .5c Mar.4 Mar. 15 

Cities Serv. 58°50. . . 76% UM 75 Ly — Oil Corp. $2 pid. : : 
Cities Serv. G. 5 gs “42... 101% 10034 101% + %&% 25¢ nay 13 a 20 
Empire O & R5 Ms “42 904% 88% 88 4 2% Ohio Oil pfd. q Piasanion $1.50 Mar. 3 ar. 15 
Valvoline Oil 7s °37 9914 98% 9914 +114 — Co. i. eee, - — 2 Mar 3 

d. q. A 2 

Plymouth Bi ree |. 25¢e Mar. 3 ~ a 31 


eeoasmans Mar.3 Mar. 31 
Pittsburgh Stock Exe. Pure Oil Co aii Ie el 10 hee. 1 








pakees 50 Mar. 10 Apr. 1 
Transactions Week Ended March 5, 1937 > $0 pla. ees eo 00 Mar. 10 peel iL 
. uaker State Oil iecces 20c eb. 2 ar. 15 
—— wt U o Oil pfd. q. - -$1.3738 ea a Apr. Rm 
Sale ; , l Socony-Vacuum........ 25¢ eb. ar. 
= Sales High Low Last Week South Penn Oil Co. q....37%¢ Mar.16 Mar.31 | 

Ark. Nat. Gas 25 10% 10% 10% 3, do extra... 22 bee Mar. 16 Mar. 31 
do pfd 188 95, 95, 9% 34 South West Pa. Pipeli line .50¢ Mar. 15 Apr. 1 
tCities Serv 189 4% 3% 4 + \& Standard of Calif. q. .25¢ Feb. 15 ar. 15 
Col. Gas & Elec 808 17% 16% 17% + %& do extra. . 60 Feb. 15 Mar. 15 
tCol. Oil & Gaso 107 9% 8% 9% 34 Standard of Indiana q. «256 Feb. 15 Mar. 15 
Lone Star Gas 3,729 13 12% 12%+% do Seer 15ce Feb.15 Mar. 15 
Mountain Fuel Stand. of Ky. q......... 25c Feb. 27 Mar. 15 

Suy ply 3,118 113% 11 ll'g «#60 Stand. of Nebraska... . .25c Mar.4 Mar. 2 
Phoenix Oil 10,300 15 10 6 0 Standard of Ohio. ......25¢ Feb. 27. Mar. 15 
Pgh. Oil & Gas 1330 3% 3% 3%+ % do Gee $1.50 Mar. 31 -. 15 
Plymouth Oil 20 24% 24% 24% 0 og aes 25c Feb. 25 ar. 15 
Shamrock Oil & Sunray Oil Co...... .5C Mar. 26 Apr. 26 
Gas 3,625 7% 6% 74% 0 do pfd. . 68 34c Mar. 10 A “ l 
fStandard Oil of Swan Finch 7% pfd. Ac.. ae 624% Mar. 2 16 
N. J 974 754% 724% TM +2% Texas Corp.. 50c Feb. 15 Apri 1 
Waverly Oil Wks Texon Oil & Land q.. ‘15¢ Mar. 10 ar. 31 


100 «67% OT8qCOTT NG 34 Tide Water Assoc. $4.50 


A . 
tUnlisted Os Be Biss ck unncs $1.1244 Mar.10 Apr. 1 
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YOU PAY FOR THE 
GOOD ERIE GUARDSMAN:;--: 
WHY NOT OWN ONE? 


ERIE METER SYSTEMS Inc. 
ERIE, PA. TULSA,OKLAHOMA 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
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Making the Station a Store 





The Man in a Trailer at work on one of his ar- 
ticles for National Petroleum News on Making the 
Station a Store. The location is alongside his trailer 


at Winter Park, Fla. 


Dear Editor: 


On the road from Orlando to Winter 
Garden stands a tumbled down shack 
that once housed a gasoline service sta- 
tion. Now the paint is peeling off, the 
pumps are wrecked, the windows sag, 
and a general] air of dilapidation has set- 
tled down on it. 

The other day I noticed a new sign 
which read “After March 15 this will be 
Elmer’s Place.” 

Who Elmer is, I can’t find out. What 
he expects to do and how he expects to 
do it are secrets locked in his own heart. 
But he must have courage to put his 
savings in this god-forsaken looking 
place. He may have the makings of a 
merchant or he may be just another man 
who thinks “gas” station keeping is a 
pleasant way to make an easy living. 
Like any other merchant who enters busi- 
ness, Elmer will find stiff competition. 

Along that busy roadway stand dozens 
of gasoline stations, ranging from the one- 
pump kind, in front of an antique shop, 
to the fine, modern ones, complete with 
new equipment and located advantage- 
ously where other roads cross the great 
highway. Elmer has his work cut out 
for him. He may see possibilities in that 
shack, hidden to me. 

Maybe Elmer believes that wherever 
McGregor sits is the head of the table. 
Maybe he is the kind of a man who is 
not afraid of competition of the big sta- 
tions. He has probably seen little retail 
shops prosper in the very shadow of great 
department stores. Every city merchant 
realizes that many small specialty shops 
can make a good living on the trade which 
the big store loses because that trade is 
not served well in the big store. Many 
a small business grows important and 
profitable by giving personal service to 
customers who have been treated shabbily 
in big establishments. 

The penalty of bigness is that manage- 
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The Man in a Trailer tells Elmer 


*“Storekeeping Starts with Making Goods Acceptable 


to the Customer Aeceessible to the Customer” 





By SAM A. WEISSENBURGER 


What to Sell in a Gasoline Station 


In this fifth article in the series on Merchandising through Service Stations, the 
author, who is taking a well earned holiday in a trailer, from his duties running one 
of the principal department stores of the country, tells station operators how they may 


know what goods will sell at their stations. 


The customer himself is the final court of appeal, he states, and he goes on to 
tell station men they may learn from their customers not only what they will buy and 
what price they will pay for it; but also some of the finer points as to what size and 
color packages they prefer and so on. While station customers may not buy the same 
merchandise in Maine as in Florida, nevertheless, he points out, the same principles 


of selection and stocking of goods apply. 


Readers are offered definite principles to use in checking possible merchandise to 
be carried against customers’ desires in local communities. 


Mr. Weissenburger, the author of this series on Making the Station a Store, has 
had over 25 years’ experience in the Halle Bros. store in Cleveland, one of the lead- 
ing department stores of the country. He has also served as a merchandising counselor 
in various cities and has contributed many articles on the subject. The accompanying 


is the fifth article in this series. 


ment is too far away from the customer. 

Too often a customer leaves a fine 
company forever because he judges the 
desires and ideals of that company by the 
kind of treatment he receives at the 
hands of a dull, incompetent employe. 
Maybe Elmer worked in one of the big 
service stations where he saw every day 
how business and profits were lost. 


“Sorry, We’re Out” 


I visited one of that kind just before 
I left the north. One fine autumn day, 
a friend and I were driving through a 
town where one of the big refineries with 
its general offices are located. My friend 
was driving a twelve cylinder Packard, 
of which he was naturally very proud 
and in which he would use nothing but 
Ethyl gasoline. He had been keeping his 
eye out for a station where he could 
get his favorite gasoline. Finally he 
spotted a beautiful station, company 
owned, at the outskirts of the town. He 
drove in. We saw exceljent equipment, 


good housekeeping and altogether a fine 
plant. 

“Twenty gallons of Ethyl,” said my 
friend. 

“Sorry, we are out of Ethyl,” the op- 
erator looked off in space and remained 
calm. 


My friend let out a yell like a Sioux 
Indian. “What the hell do you mean, 
out?” 

The operator continued to study the 
far horizon. He replied, “We ain’t got 
none. It ain’t come yet this morning. 
We ran out yesterday afternoon.” 

My friend immediately blamed the com- 
pany. He seemed shocked that the man- 
agement should try to do business with- 
out merchandise. 


I was surprised at his anger and 
amazement that a station should be out 
of merchandise. I have asked for cup 
grease, white gasoline, candy, cigarets, 
pipe tobacco, coca cola, cleaning com- 
pound, fly spray and pumps, and a lot 
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of other things, and have been told time 
and time again, “Sorry, we are just out. 
Expect some more in at any time now.” 
Probably living in a trailer has made me 
more philosophical than my friend, but, 
since he is in the oil business, he felt 
it a personal affront that I should discover 
anything but purity and light in his 
favorite industry. 

Maybe Elmer worked in a “Sorry, but 
we are out of” station and feels certain 
he won’t be caught short in his own 
place of business. He probably realizes 
that neither a store nor a gasoline station 


can sell what it does not keep in stock. 


Elmer may know he can’t make money 
on merchandise he doesn’t sell and he 
can’t sell it if he does not stock it. 


Of course, a shortage of gasoline in a 
filling station is unforgivable, but it hap- 
pens, and too often. 

Probably Elmer realizes he must sell 
other things than gasoline and oil if he 
wants to turn his gasoline station into 
a store, and would like to know how to 
prevent being out of the kind of mer- 
chandise his customers would like to 
buy. 

How One Big Store Tries 


In the store where I worked for nearly 
a quarter of a century, we operate what 
we call a “Want System.” We have more 
than one hundred selling departments. 
Every salesman in every department is 
requested to write down the name of an 
article that is asked for and is not in 
stock. That article is known as a “want.” 

Let us say that a man comes in and 
asks for a brown derby hat. The sales- 
man finds he has no derby hats in brown, 
but sells his customer a black one. The 
customer may have been switched from 
brown to black, but down on the book 
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goes the “want” for a brown derby. At 
the end of the day the “wants” are 
studied. If the want appears more than 
once, the article of course is ordered at 
once. Sometimes if it appears only once, 
the article is stocked. 


Naturally some “screwy” wants are 
noted, but a smart merchant doesn’t 
laugh them off. No telling when the most 
absurd merchandise will stage a come- 
back. One winter, without warning of 
any kind, we began to get “wants” for 
ear muffs for men, and they sold all that 
winter. The next winter they were as 
dead as Pontius Pilate. But if a “Want” 
appealed to the head of the department 
as a good hazard, even if it appeared 
only once, the merchandise was ordered. 


Smart salespeople try to get the name 
of the customer as well as the “want.” 
He can then call the customer and tell 
him the merchandise he asked for is in. 
Often the customer has already bought, 
but frequently a sale is made over the 
telephone or by letter, and anyway, the 
customer gets the idea that he is im- 
portant to the store and feels pretty good 
about it. The good will of a store is only 
the result of customers feeling good 
about the store. Customers get as angry 


as Madam Perkins does at newspaper 
men, when they can’t get what they have 
money to buy. 


Many of our smart salespeople go out 
and shop around other stores until they 
find the wanted merchandise. Why? Be- 
cause the salesman doesn’t want his cus- 
tomer to break his habit of coming into 
his store for whatever the customer 
wants. 

Customers are hard to get and easy 
to lose. I hope Elmer will remember that. 


What Will He Stock 


Let us assume that Elmer will stock 
adequate supplies of gasoline, oil and 
grease and still wants to sell other mer- 
chandise. What will he put in? How 
much of it will he buy? How will he dis- 
play it? Will it be profitable? What will 
happen if it doesn’t sell? 

How does any merchant know what 
to sell? 

Well, Elmer, I am sorry to report to 
you, he doesn’t know. He tries to use 
his best judgment, but the failures re- 
ported by Dunn and Bradstreet indicate 
that retailing is still a hazardous business. 
And I guess that the rate of mortality is 
pretty high in the gasoline service sta- 
tions from what I have seen. 

Abandoned gasoline filling stations on 
practically every highway tell a tragic 
story of hopes wrecked, savings of money 
wiped out and serious loss to the oil in- 
dustry. For one outstanding success in 
selling gasoline and oil, or any other com- 
modity, there are scores of shop keepers 
who barely keep body and soul together, 
and dozens who finally throw up the 
sponge and try something else. 

Retailing, like matrimony, is an honor- 
able state, but should be approached, if 
not with prayer, at least with extreme 
caution. 

Elmer has evidently decided to take 
his chances. When his station opens up 
for trade on March 15th, he will stand at 
the cross roads of business. Down one 
he will face failure, down the other he 
may reach success, prosperity and hap- 
piness. - 

He will have bought and paid for his 
gasoline and oil and grease and they are 
his to do with as he pleases. But he will 
have to continue to pay with money and 





Killarney Korners, at Winter Park, Fla., run by J. C. Hutchinson. The Man in a Trailer, author of the accompanying article, found fresh eggs carried at the station, 
as well as canned goods, candies, tobacco and other tourist and trailer wants. The proprietor selected his stock by asking the people who came to his station, or who 
stopped overnight in his cab.ns, what they wanted to buy 
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Principles to Use in Checking Merchandise Against Desires 
of the Community 


i—Is the merchandise wanted in this locality? 
2—What size package, or unit of sale, will my customers want? 


> 


3—What sizes (if the merchandise comes in sizes) will my customers want? 


4—What style, or vogue, will have my customers’ acceptance? 


5—What colors will sell best in my locality? 


6—(a) What quality of merchandise will my customers want? 
(b) Is there enough advantage to my customers to ask them to pay higher prices 


for a better product? 


7—Like for like in quality, what product has the better appearance? 
8—Does the merchandise take up too much space for the profit and sales possi- 


bilities? 


g—Is the wholesaler reputable and dependable? 


my orders? 


Can I count on prompt filling of 


10—Is my assortment adequate, neither too skimpy nor too big? 





with effort as long as he continues in 
business for the most important factor 
in his success—the customers. 


Get What He Pays For 


He must start immediately to buy his 
customers. And what he pays and how 
conscientiously he meets his obligations 
will determine the kind and number of 
people who will keep trading with him. 
Elmer evidently expects to pay for his 
merchandise and equipment, but whether 
he expects it or not, he must invest his 
time and effort and money in giving the 
kind of service that will bring his cus- 
tomers back to him time after. time. 

Elmer will get only what he pays for 
in goods and equipment and only what 
he pays for in customers. Are you listen- 
ing, Elmer? You will get what you are 
willing to pay for. 

Sandy McSandy was not like that. He 
was taking his girl, Flora McWhosis out 
for a ride. It was a beautiful moonlight 
night. Sandy became sentimental. His 
arm crept around Flora’s trim waist. He 
whispered to her, “Florrie, give me a 
kiss.” 

Flora drew angrily away. “Sandy,” 
she exclaimed, “I am surprised at you. 
You would make a bad woman out of me.” 
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“Nay, Nay,” said Sandy quickly, “I 
dinna expect to make a bad woman out 
of you. I dinna expect to pay you.” 

Sandy was an optimist. We all know 
that we pay for everything we get, 
whether it is a kiss, or a profitable busi- 
ness. Elmer will find out he will pay for 
his customers and he must pay with a 
smile. The instant he starts to dodge that 
debt, that instant he will start on the 
detour that leads from the pleasant road 
of success to the treacherous road that 
ends in failure. 

But let us assume that Elmer knows 
this. He can make his investment of 
time and effort in his customers begin 
to pay him dividends at once. One of the 
first dividends he can collect is to find 
out from them what kind of merchandise 
they want him to stock for them to buy. 

Every shrewd merchant is a self- 
appointed purchasing agent for his cus- 
tomers. Good merchants find out what 
customers want, when they want it and 
what price they want to pay. 


The Public is Boss 


Elmer should remember that in busi- 
ness, as in a democratic form of govern- 
ment, all power comes from the people. 
And woe to merchant and politician alike 


The Man in a Trailer, his wife and the trailer park in a picturesque spot in their motor “vagabonding.” 
~—e ° ; . : . e. 5 ‘ « C 
Why can't we get supplies for our trailer at gasoline stations, is one’ of their questions often asked 
of the Editor, at Cleveland 





who forgets it. Let Elmer go to the 
people, his customers, and find out what 
they want. Benjamin Franklin was no 
slouch when it came to getting his share 
of the world’s goods and getting along 
with people. Franklin wrote, “Nothing 
makes a man more interested in you and 
your success than to ask him for advice 
and counsel.” Probably Franklin, like 
the smart man he was, asked for advice 
and then used his own judgment, but he 
had lots of friends and plenty of success. 


The other day, driving over to Sanford, 
I ran across a man who had followed Ben 
Franklin’s advice and he found it worked 
in a gasoline filling station. His name 
is P. C. Hutchinson, and he is the pro- 
prietor of Killarney Korner Tourist Cot- 
tages. Just a little while ago, the cor- 
ner was a vacant lot, overgrown with 
weeds and scrub palmetto, a most un- 
promising place. Now it is one of the 
best looking, busiest Sun Oil Co. stations 
in this section. Here’s how he did it. 

The other day I stopped in for the 
second time to buy some gasoline. Mr. 
Hutchinson himself waited on me. He is 
a Britisher and is all business. He was 
there to sell and not give me opinions 
on politics, religion or real estate (and in 
Florida not to give opinions on real 
estate shows a strong character). He used 
his head as well as his hands while he 
was serving me. Three weeks before, 
I had stopped there to telephone a real 
estate man to tell him that I was camped 
with my trailer at Winter Garden and 
not Winter Park. The Britisher must 
have overheard me. When he was waiting 
on me the other day, he said, “Are you 
still living at Winter Garden?” 


Made A Sale of Eggs 


I was surprised and pleased that he 
remembered me. I told him I had taken 
a house in Winter Park for a few weeks. 
He then very tactfully told me about his 
chicken farm and that he sold strictly 
fresh eggs direct from his place. I went 
into the station to see the eggs. The 
eggs were featured in a prominent place, 
but right close to them were other sup- 
plies which looked appetizing. He had 
stocked a small but interesting lot of 
canned goods. They were well displayed. 
He had used judgment in arranging the 
packages. There was an inviting looking 
array of candies, cigarets and tobacco. 
Dry cereals arranged by various kinds 
were on the shelves and a dustproof, im- 
maculately clean case housed bread and 
cakes. 

In an entirely different location in the 
station, he had displayed fan belts, bulbs 
and the other customary items found in 
most gasoline stations. He had depart- 
mentalized his store. His merchandise 
looked fresh, orderly and, most of all, 
salable. I have seen so many slovenly 
kept stations, with monkey wrenches, fly 
spray and lollipops all thrown together 
that this one caught my attention and 
interest. 

“How did you know what to stock in 
the first place?” I asked. 

His answer was the correct one. 

“T kept asking the people who ecame in 
to my station, or who stopped overnight 
in my cabins (he has about twenty) 
what they needed, and I simply put in the 
things they wanted.” 

He had taken his problems to the court 
of last appeal, his customers and found 
that it paid. 

“Strangely enough,” he continued, “a 
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number of the men and women who live 
in the neighborhood now drop in for 
eggs, coffee, sugar, bread or some of the 
little things they have forgotten or run 
out of. Of course, it is only a catch penny 
business, but it seems to be a convenience 
to the customers and the neighborhood. 
My principai interest is in my gasoline 
business and my cabins, but over a period 
of weeks, I sell quite a bit of mer- 
chandise.” 

I told the Britisher about the sign 
Kimer had put up on the tumble down 
shack on the Orlando road. 

“What do you think would be the most 
important thing for Elmer to remember,” 
I asked Mr. Hutchinson, who had made a 
veal success of his business in a place 
that had been neglected for years. 


Don’t Neglect Merchandise 


His answer was, ‘‘Don’t ever neglect the 
merchandise you buy. If you do invest 
in merchandise don’t treat it like a step 
child. Give it display, keep it fresh and 
clean, and know something about the 
quality of it and what it will do and 
woi:t do. If it doesn’t sell, don’t keep it 
around to get fly-specked and dirty. Sell 
it at a cut price, but get rid of it, and 
re-invest your money in other goods. You 
make a profit only on what you actually 
sell, not on your hopes of future trans- 
actions.” 

“How much of each kind of mer- 
chandise would you advise Elmer to 
stock?” 


Wholesalers Co-operate 


“Enough to last from one delivery of 
the wholesaler to the next. I don’t advise 
overstocking. Of course, there have been 
times I have been out of merchandise, 
but I try to keep my stock turning 
quickly rather than to stock too heavily. 
Wholesalers will work with a storekeeper. 
Sometimes the wholesaler will take off 
your hands the merchandise he sold you 
and you haven't re-sold. Other times, he 
will exchange slow selling items for other 
merchandise in his lines. Most good whole- 
salers want steady distribution for their 
products and will co-operate to a sur- 
prising extent when they are convinced a 
storekeeper is really trying to give them 
a break.” 

“Then you depend on the wholesaler 
to advise you what to stock?” I asked 
him. 

“Well, not exactly, but I ask his advice 
and consider it carefully. Intelligent 
Wholesalers know that reorders make a 
retail storekeeper a profitable man to 
keep on their books. My wholesalers go 
a long way to keep their merchandise 
flowing through my store. They can ad- 
vise you what is selling in stores like 
mine, how it can best be displayed and 
give me selling points to use when pre- 
senting the product. But”, and here Mr. 
Hutchinson, in a broad British accent, 
proclaimed the creed of every successful 
storekeeper, “it is up to the merchant 
after all to make the final decision on 
what he will stock and sell. He must 
know his neighborhcod and his customers. 
It is not what the merchant likes, but 
what the customer likes that makes sales 

and profits.” 

I hope Elmer will meet this British 
shopkeeper. He should be impressed with 
the cleanliness of the place, the alertness 
of the proprietor and the sound merchan- 
dising principles that add considerable 
profit to the “gas” and oil business. 


Maybe Elmer will read this. I hope so. 
Many service stations make mighty thin 
profits, still others make no profit what- 
soever, but hang on hoping for better 
days, and some go out of business every 
day like the one on the Orlando road 
Elmer bought out. 


Compass For Elmer 


What should Elmer sell in his new sta- 
tion? What would any shrewd merchant 
who had made a success in New Eng- 
land, the far west or in the deep south, 
offer for sale if he were in Elmer’s place? 
Is there a rule which, closely followed, 
will bring to Elmer’s ears the musical 
tinkle of the cash register? If the rule is 
true, then it should work in Oklahoma, in 
Montana or in the Hawaiian Islands. 


In every successful store there are 
three factors. They are the merchandise, 
the salesman and the customer. Whether 
one keeps store in Piqua, Ohio, or in 
Paris, France, these three elements of suc- 
cess must be watched and must be there. 
We have talked in former articles about 
the importance of a good store building, 
its equipment and its general attractive- 
ness and especially its cleanliness. More 
will be said in other articles about the 
importance of physical appearances. We 
have had something to say about the fas- 
cinating subject of selling. But even to- 
day, while we are going to discuss the 
merchandise itself, I can’t refrain from 
reminding Elmer that no business nor 
professional man can be successful with- 
out the magic of salesmanship. The doc- 
tor’s bedside manner, the _ preacher’s 
power of persuasion, the merchant’s pres- 
entation of his goods, are all equally 
based on the principles of salesmanship. 
The doctor sells his patient confidence in 
the doctor’s ability. The preacher sells 
the idea of a better life and the mer- 
chant sells gratification of some desire 
by the use of his merchandise. 


Today, however, we will talk to Elmer 
about the merchandise to stock and why 
he should stock it. 


To arrive at a sound rule we must get 
back to fundamentals. It is not enough 
to tell Elmer just what might sell in 
Orlando. He might have to open a sta- 
tion some day in Arkansas or in Indiana. 
If he gets his fundamentals of merchan- 
dising right, he can move his business to 
Utah or Delaware and it won't matter 
much. He will be able to judge intelli- 
gently what to sell and why. 

Like the Ten Commandments or the 
Golden Rule, the principles of merchan- 
dising are easy to understand, but it takes 
a lifetime of effort to practice them with 
even a modest success. 

If Elmer will remember, first, Goods 
that sell are goods that are accessible 
and acceptable to the customer, he will 
have laid the cornerstone of his under- 
standing of merchandising. 

The responsibility is Elmer’s to bring 
into his store the kind of merchandise 
that Mr. & Mrs. Customer like and can 
buy. Merchants have found to their sor- 
row that customers never buy what they 
do not like or cannot get. If Elmer’s 
business falters let him check himself by 
remembering “The customer never buys 
what he does not like or can’t get.” As 
the city flapper found out when she tried 
to milk a cow, “That’s not so easy as it 
looks.” 


Now that is on the negative side. Here 





is something positive. A customer will 
buy what he wants, can afford and can 
get. Good retail storekeeping starts with 
making acceptable goods (acceptable to 
the customer) accessible (easy to obtain) 
to the customer. 


Accessible to the customer— 
Acceptable to the customer 


Remember how my friend couldn’t buy 
Ethyl gasoline in the company owned sta- 
tion? That gasoline was not accessible in 
the station. Remember he did not buy 
regular gasoline, that gasoline was not 
acceptable. If Elmer remembers that 
basic law of merchandising we will try 
to show how it works out in actual busi- 
ness; how it will work for him in the sta- 
tion which he proudly announces he will 
open March 15th. 


Elmer’s Big Advantage 


Back in the big store where I worked 
we called acceptable goods by a more 
graphic name. We called them “wanted 
goods.” That was a fine standard to go 
by. We found that when goods were 
not wanted we sold them at a loss. 

The small merchant has one big ad- 
vantage. He should know pretty nearly 
everybody in his trading zone including 
the number and names and ages of the 
children in every family. He should per- 
sonally welcome them into his store. By 
keeping his ears and eyes open the small 
merchant can have a reasonably good 
idea what his customers would buy, what 
they can pay and when they can buy it. 
Watching, listening and asking, the mer- 
chant can gain the information from his 
customers what goods will be “wanted 
goods.” The consumer is the court of 
last appeal. He is the final test on this 
acceptable or wanted merchandise. 

Elmer may decide to stock “grits”, the 
staple cereal in Florida, but he would 
have to change his act if he ever opens a 
store in Vermont. Grits on the shelf in 
Florida are both acceptable and acces- 
sible, but in Vermont they may be ac- 
cessible, but not acceptable. 


Package Important 


Elmer will have to keep his eye on the 
size of package, or size of the unit of 
merchandise, he offers for sale. I hope 
for his sake, he doesn’t stock merchan- 
dise where size of garments 1s vital. He 
can’t sell a fat man a size 14 shirt, a size 
36 overalls, or a size 36 sweater. _Mer- 
chandising “sizes” causes merchants hair 
to turn white overnight. But even if he 
finds Orlando men and women want to 
buy large packages of cereal, large cans 
of oil or large whisk brooms, or what 
have you, and he has stocked small pack- 
ages or small units of sale, he will dis- 
cover storekeeping is a full sized job. 
Size is important in making merchan- 
dise “wanted goods.” 


Fashion Will Fret 


Don’t think, Elmer, there isn’t fashion 
in oils and grease as in corsets or COS- 
metics. Why, Elmer, there was a time 
when motorists bought “just oil’; now 
they look for clearness, color and certain 
trademarks or brands. Once upon a time 
there was a lamblike acceptance of “just 
gasoline”, now there is a demand for 
high test, certain colors and winter and 
summer gasolines. Once we ate prunes 
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for breakfast, now we demand our vita- 
mins in orange juice. Once we bought 
our children teddy bears and toy locomo- 
tives, now we buy them toy airplanes and 
Popeye the Sailor dolls. And the mo- 
ment a vogue or fashion dies, merchan- 
dise can hardly be given away. Elmer, 
keep your ears and eyes wide open to 
know what is in public favor. Just as 
bad to be ahead of the vogue as behind 
it. A fine old store in Cleveland went 
broke because the new manager tried to 
sell modernistic furniture before the pub- 
lic was ready for it. 

Alexander Pope was a great poet, but 
his father was a linen merchant. Maybe 
that is why he wrote: 

“Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 


Look at the Looks 


We sinners have been warned for cen- 
turies against judging by outward appear- 
ances only, but we still do it. We have 
all heard the story of the man who said 
to his friend that, even if the girl he 
wanted his friend to marry was not beau- 
tiful, he should remember that beauty is 
only skin deep. The young man replied: 
“Then for Pete’s sake, skin her.” The 
looks, or appearance, of merchandise 
speed or hinder the sale of merchandise. 
Looks count with the customer. Merchan- 
dise that is good and looks good has a 50 
per cent better chance to sell than if it 
were simply good. The thousands of dol- 
lars spent by big companies in improv- 
ing the appearance of the products are 
not spent just for pastime. Shrewd busi- 
ness men know good looking merchandise 
will sell easier and at more profit than 
the commonplace or ugly. Faded, ugly 
packages stay at home in the store, while 
attractive, fresh looking goods get plenty 
of attention, and go places. If merchan- 
dise doesn’t look well, it doesn’t sell well. 


Color Goes to Town 


During the past few years color has 
become increasingly a factor in the sell- 
ing of merchandise. Consider the Ford 
automobile. There was a time when you 
could have your choice of color, so long 
as it was black. Now, every beautiful 
color is offered. Why? Color adds to 
the sales possibility. White shirts stili 
sell, three to one, but the Duke of Wind- 
sor once wore a blue shirt, and today 
thousands of blue shirts are worn by the 
smartest dressers. Green olives outsell 
brown olives. Kitchen ware used to be 
white, now coffee pots and kettles remind 
of Joseph’s coat of many colors. In in- 
dustries and in great department stores, 
color experts are hired at good, big sal- 
aries to advise on the right colors so 
that selling can be speeded up. 


If Elmer stocks merchandise where 
color is important, then let him watch 
his step. He will find there are best sell- 
ing colors in his locality. His men and 
women customers will reveal _ their 
secrets. Few men in any locality will buy 
red neckties, for instance, but usually go 
for blue and more conservative colors. 
Women will buy quickly merchandise in 
their “favorite” color, but are stubborn as 
mules when some other color is offered. 
In storekeeping to go wrong on color is 
to go completely wrong. Elmer, before 
you stock heavily on any color, buy a 
small quantity and get your customer’s 
reaction. At least while you are talking 
to the customer about color, you give the 
weather a rest. And while you are talk- 
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ing, the customer might drop a hint about 
some other merchandise he would like to 
buy. Every customer is a bundle of de- 
sires. If the merchant can gratify them, 
he is rewarded by patronage and profit. 


What Is Quality? 


Quality in merchandise is a story in 
itself. But for our purpose today we will 
call Elmer’s attention to the sales possi- 
bilities of quality merchandise. If Elmer 
buys quality merchandise, the kind he 
will have to sell at a slightly higher price 
than ordinary kinds, then he must be able 
to explain why it cost more. 

Once we had a bright, young thing sell- 
ing curtains in our store. A customer 
wanted to know what was the difference 
between a pair of curtains that sold for 
$2.50 a pair and the other ones that sold 
at $3 a pair. The bright young thing re- 
plied, “Fifty cents.” The customer looked 
at the clerk coldly and replied, as she 
stood up to leave, “The difference be- 
tween you and a real saleswoman would 
be that a real saleswoman could have 
sold me 15 pairs. Now you can go back 
and finish your interesting conversation 
about your boy friend.” If people are 
asked to pay more for quality they are 
entitled to know why they must pay 
more. 

Petroleum engineers have spent their 
lives to make better products but how 
few gasoline station salesmen ever seem 
to know anything about the merchandise 
which pays the bills of the butcher, the 
baker and the candlestick maker for them 
and their families. Why? 

At least, Elmer, read the labels on the 
packages before your customers come in. 
The other day I asked for an expensive 
type of fly spray. I wanted to know if 
it was also good for ants. The man said, 
“Look on the label, it will tell you.” 


Here is one simple way to study quality. 
What will a product that costs more do 
for the customer which a cheaper type 
won't do. Here is an example: One paint 
manufacturer advertises that his paint 
will cover more surface than a cheap 
paint. A varnish manufacturer, on the 
other hand, advertises his varnish won’t 
turn white when exposed to heat. Both 
paint and varnish cost more than com- 
petitors, but both seem to be worth more. 
Ask your wholesaler what his quality 
product will do that a cheaper product 
won't do, and also be sure to ask him what 
his quality product won’t do that a cheap- 
er one will do. Then when you have 
found out, share your knowledge with 
your customers. They are entitled to 
know why they are asked to spend more 
money. It is not a Masonic secret. 

Not everyone wants or can afford to 
buy the highest priced merchandise. 
Good quality can be obtained within every 
price range. An artistic Windsor chair, 
simple and undecorated can be bought for 
$5. An over ornamented, upholstered one 
can be bought at the same price. One is 
good quality, the other practically worth- 
less. It is the same with every type of 
merchandise, whether it is wrenches, rat 
traps, or petroleum products. The sell- 
ing of good quality speeds up the build- 
ing of customer good will. Quality in- 
sures that customers will come back, but 
that the merchandise won’t. It sells and 
stays sold. 


Assortments Speed Up Sales 
How much of an assortment of mer- 





chandise can Elmer offer. If Elmer of- 
fers only one kind of smoking tobacco, 
he must sell that or nothing. If he of- 
fers two brands, he doubles his sales pos- 
sibilities. Customers generally do not 
like to be limited in their choice of what 
they can buy. Of course, he can’t pos- 
sibly have everything, so this is where 
his judgment comes in. He had better 
invest his money in a complete line of 
the merchandise he feels he must sell, 
rather than to scatter his investment too 
thinly over a great many lines. Better 
a fairly complete line of canned goods, to- 
baeco and automobile accessories, than to 
try to run a department store when he 
has neither the money nor the room to 
do it adequately. Joe Cawthorne, the 
comedian summed up storekeeping when 
he sang “You can’t play every instrument 
in the band”. 

First, let Elmer have complete stocks 
of gasoline, oil and grease. Don’t skimp 
on the stock of merchandise the customer 
expects to find in his station. Petroleum 
products are his most “wanted merchan- 
dise”’ and not until he has stocked this 
completely should he turn his attention to 
any other line. 


Second. Let him then introduce one 
line of merchandise at a time, but not 
until he has most carefully considered its 
sales and profit and customer convenience 
possibilities. Let him check and double 
check with his customers. They will tell 
him whether the contemplated line is 
“wanted merchandise.” 


So good luck, Elmer. There is some- 
thing very satisfying in having a business 
of your own. Most every business start- 
ed small. Take your business seriously, 
but yourself not too seriously. Remem- 
ber the boss of your business is not you, 
but the customer who wants what he 
wants when he wants it. And if you want 
a benediction here is one right out of the 
book of Psalms “The man diligent in 
business will stand before princes!” 


New Place to Motor 


WASHINGTON, March 8.—A new scen- 
ic area in Utah is to be opened for travel, 
through establishment of the Zion Na- 
tional Monument by presidential procla- 
mation. ‘This proclamation sets acreage 
of the new monument at 49,150 acres, all 
geologically important and science land 
according to the National Park Service. 
At present the land is in wilderness con- 
dition, without motor highways. 


Kirby Petroleum 


CLEVELAND, March 8.—Kirby Pe- 
troleum Co. report for full year 1936 
shows net profit of $97,814, after all 
charges, equal to 19 cents a share on 
500,000 shares (par $1) of capital stock. 
This compares with $146,493 or 29 cents a 
share in 1935. 


Buckeye Pipe Line 


CLEVELAND, March 8.—Buckeye Pipe 
Line Co. reports net income of $880,071, 
after depreciation, federal taxes, and so 
on for the year ended Dec. 31, 1936. This 
is equal to $4.40 a share on 200,000 (par 
$50) shares of capital stock. In 1935 the 
company earned $550,023, or $2.75 a share. 
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WHY DEALERS LIKE EXIDE 


x10e 


HYCAP 


Exides are easy fo sell 
...and they stay sold 


MARCH 


LL YOUR customers know and respect 
A the mame “Exide” ... the Exide 
Dealer never has to prove quality to a cus- 
tomer. More than that, Exide Batteries are 
designed for the needs of today’s cars and 
priced for today’s battery buyers. That’s 
why they’re easy to sell and they stay sold. 


The Exide Franchise offers a co-ordinated 
merchandising program that actually pro- 
duces sales—not in theory, but in terms of 
cash and profit in the hands of battery 
dealers the country over. Built around a 
product of proved quality—Exide Batteries 
—the program includes consistent national 
advertising that brings car-owners in. 


It follows up with the special Exide Sure- 
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Start Service equipment that eliminates all 
guesswork, making battery service simple 
and easy. And it provides you with the 
Exide Automatic Vendors that sell the 
higher-profit Exide Hycap types—making 
the sales almost automatically. 


Exide has revolutionized the battery busi- 
ness with this program. Why not let it 
revolutionize your business by rolling up 
more sales and bigger profits for you? Get 
in touch with your Exide Wholesaler today, 
or write to us. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
TheW orld's Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Curbing of ‘Gas’ Tax Exemptions 


Is Tackled by Kansas 


- N. P. N. News Bureau 
TULSA, March 5.—No state tax was 


paid on 28.5 per cent of the gasoline sold 
in Kansas in the calendar year of 1936. 

The percentage of exemption in Kan- 
sas has been increasing steadily, in con- 
trast with the experience of other states. 

If the present ratio of increase is main- 
tained, approximately one-third of all 
gasoline sold in the state in 1937 will be 
exempt from the state tax. 

In the past three years exemptions have 
increased almost 50 per cent. In recent 
months the exemptions have increased 
more rapidly than collections. 

No attempt apparently has been made 
to make the permit system, established 
by the legislature in 1933, operate as 
contemplated. There apparently has been 
no fundamental change in the practical 
administration of exemptions since the 
original exemption law was passed in 
1931. 

These are some of the high points 
contained in a comprehensive report of 


an investigation of the gasoline tax ex- 
emptions in Kansas, conducted by the 
Research Department of the Kansas Leg- 
islative Council under the guidance of 
that Council’s committee on taxation. The 
report was submitted to the 1937 legis- 
lature. 


In the analysis made of the present 
system in Kansas, the research depart- 
ment placed emphasis on the problem of 
evasion and the loss of revenue from that 
practice. It was stated in the report’s 
summary; “Kansas is losing approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 a year in excessive and 
illegal exemptions from gasoline.” The 
annual loss in revenue through all ex- 
emptions was placed at $3,000,000, an in- 
dication that the Council believes that, 
if the permit system was enforced com- 
pletely, the legal exemptions in Kansas 
would amount to about $1,000,000 an- 
nually. 


The Council’s report does not criticize 
the Department of Inspections and Reg- 
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istrations, however, for laxity in enforc- 
ing the system. On the contrary, it is 
stated in the summary; “In justice to 
the Department of Inspections and Reg- 
istration, it should be recognized that the 
permit and exemption system has thrown 
upon that department an administrative 
burden which it has been unable to 
meet — the accurate checking and proper 
filing of more than 100,000 permits and 
2,000,000 exemption statements annually. 
The legislature itself probably never ap- 
preciated the magnitude of this task.” 


Two general classifications of evasion 
of the gasoline tax are made in the re- 
port — evasion by the permit holder, 
and evasion by the distributor. “The to- 
tal amount of tax evaded seems to be 
about equally divided between the two,” 
the report reads. 

Evasion by the permit holder was de- 
clared difficult to detect, although the 
method by which it is accomplished is 
quite simple — merely diversion of the 
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The percentage of gasoline sold tax exempt in Kansas, in the fiscal year of 1936, the average for the state being 27.6 per cent 
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HAMPIONSHIP matches are often 

won on ability to “come through’ 

under pressure. Champlin Tractor 
and Motor Oils are winning every day be- 
cause of their ability to stand up under 
grueling daily tests of modern motors. 


Every last trace of non-lubricating 


elements has been removed from Champlin 


Oils——leaving a rich, oily, Paraffin-base 
lubricant. Order your Spring and Summer 
requirements today. 





GENERAL OFFICE —- ENID, OKLAHOMA 


W arehouses-Omaha, Lincoln, Grand Island, 
Superior, Nebraska and Mason City, lowa. 


CHAMPLIN 


MOTOR OILS 
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Dykem Colors 


for 





Gasoline 





DYKEM ORANGE GY 


(yellowish orange shade) 


DYKEM ORANGE Y 


(reddish orange shade) 


DYKEM ORANGE GR 


(deep orange shade) 


DYKEM BRONZE 
ORANGE R 


(bronze orange shade) 


DYKEM AMBER Y 


(amber shade) 


; DYKEM BRILLIANT 
YELLOW 


(sunset golden shade) 


DYKEM YELLOW N 


(lemon shade) 


DYKEM GREEN GN 


(bright emerald shade) 


DYKEM GREEN YN 


(medium emerald shade) 


DYKEM GREEN N 


(bluish grass shade) 


DYKEM GREEN BN 


(deep sea shade) 
DYKEM BLUE 
(deep sky shade) 
DYKEM VIOLET 


(deep violet shade) 


DYKEM PURPLE R 


(bright purple shade) 


DYKEM RED B 


(bluish rose shade) 


DYKEM RED 


(scarlet shade) 


DYKEM BROWN YR 


(walnut brown shade) 


DYKEM BLACK B 


(deep black shade) 


All orders filled with dispatch 


Write or wire 


DYESTUFFS & CHEMICALS 
INCORPORATED 


11th & Monroe Sts. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


In Canada: The Dykem Company of 
Canada Limited 


14 Toronto St., Toronto, Ont. 










tax exempt gasoline into trucks and auto- 
mobiles for use on the roads. Evasion 
by the distributor takes many forms, 
among the most important being forgery 
on exemptions statements of signatures 
of bona fide or even non-existent permit 
holders, raising the gallonage on legiti- 
mate exemptions, smuggling, blending, 
and diversion of shipments. “In general,” 
the summary States, “the problem of eva- 





sion (by distributors) appears to be 
largely confined to small, loosely organ- 
ized firms and their agents.” 

The report also stated that the present 
system is inadequate to prevent evasion, 
and that “four courses would appear to 
be open to Kansas to effectuate a reduc- 


tion in the present high percentage of 
excessive gasoline shipments. 
courses 


TABLE II 


are: 


” 


The four 





Gasoline Tax Collections and Exemptions in 13 Selected States, Calendar Years 
1930-1935 inel. 


Dollars 
Gross 
State Year Collections 
Kansas or 11,949,084 
1933 11,036,934 
1932 10,258,397 
1931 10,204,096 
1930 11,383,67 4 
10/853,021 
Arkansas bo (a) 8,193,647 
1933 8,726,185 
1932 6,543,025 
1931 5,709, 127 
1930 6,956,952 
6,702,273 
Colorado fone 6,814,599 
1933 8,633,600 
1932 6,012,639 
1931 6,134,473 
1930 7,059,749 
6,834,198 
z 

Illinois Lo 31,698,969 
1933 30,772,530 
1932 29,129,584 
1981 29,988,421 


1930 30,495,596 


28,612,269 








Indiana ow 20,178,070 
1933 23'281,900 

1932 17'490'596 

1931 17'938,367 

1930 19/258'819 

18,247,078 

lowa aoe 12,606,917 
1933 12'716/580 

1932 10'667,048 

i981 10,693,343 

1330 12'378,724 

11,793,452 

Missouri = 10,025,641 
1933 10,113,540 

1982 9'317.610 

se81 9'183.199 

1930 9,475,871 

8,901,169 

Nebraska 1935 9,860,659 
aoe 8'967,800 

i982 7,792,812 

1931 7,893,113 

1350 9,176,004 

9/149,484 

North Dakota 1935 3,329,689 
1934 2'906,250 

bei 2'787/728 

2'842'042 

ee 3'149.024 

3,405,212 

Ohio aa 1935 40,760,442 
eo 52°145,.680 

a 35,740,548 

36,123,658 

aS 41.272/028 

193 39,023,304 

Oklahoma es 1935 12,430,214 
1934 12'486.600 

1933 10,064,685 

1932 9,661,097 

1931 11,674,218 

1930 12'924'521 

South Dakota 1935 4,505,370 
1934 4.124880 

1933 3,849,544 

1932 4.174.644 

1931 5,157,175 

1930 5,149,295 

Wisconsin 1935 17,509,969 
1934 17'260/520 

1933 16,559,578 

1932 16,346,591 

1931 16,471,048 

1930 8,757,555 











Dollars 
Net Dollars Exemptions Tax Rate 
Collections Exemptions % of Gross Per Gal. 
8,830,648 3,118,437 a : 
8,429,157 2,607,777 23.7 < 
7,731,819 2,526,578 24.6 3 
7,420,495 2,783,601 27.2 3 
8,070,885 3,312,789 29.9 3 
9,120,491 1,732,530 15.9 3 
8,193,206 441 0.0 6.5 
8,162,440 563,745 6.5 6.5 
5,989,429 553,596 8.4 6 
5,164,976 544,751 9.5 6 
6,448,049 508,903 7.3 6 
6,427,273 275,000 4.1 5 
6,009,533 805,066 11.8 4 
7,164,500 1,469,100 17.0 5 
5,324,996 687,643 11.1 4 
5,469,220 665,253 10.8 4 
6,254,338 805,411 11.3 4 
6,144,826 689,372 10.6 4 
30,060,164 1,638,805 5.2 3 
29,126,220 1,646,310 5. 3 
27,833,011 1,296,573 4.4 3 
28,754,051 1,234,370 4.1 3 
29,065,685 1,429,911 4.7 3 
27,472,420 1,139,849 3.9 3 
18,863,788 1,314,282 6.5 4 
21,937,150 1,344,750 5.8 5 
16,283,202 1,207,394 6.3 4 
16,739,561 1,198,806 6.6 4 
18,034,553 1,224,266 6.3 4 
17,158,746 1,088,332 5.9 4 
11,548,635 1,058,282 8.4 3 
11,249,940 1,466,640 11.5 3 
9,372,343 1,294,705 12.1 3 
8,970,137 1,723,206 16.1 3 
10,927,589 1,451,135 pn eg 3 
10,584,068 1,209,384 10.2 3 
9,729,408 296,233 2.95 2 
9,575,280 538,260 5.32 2 
9,081,135 236,475 2.54 2 
8,949,693 233,506 2.54 2 
9,206,564 269,307 2.84 2 
8,639,161 262,008 2.94 2 
9,712,186 148,473 1.51 —5§ 
8,570,280 397,520 4.33 4 
7,706,261 86,551 py | 4 
7,809,465 83,648 1.06 4 
9,096,248 79,756 0.87 4 
9,060,422 89,062 0.97 4 
2,322,611 1,007,078 30.2 3 
2,261,700 644,550 22.2 3 
1,923,951 863,777 30.2 3 
1,835,712 1,006,330 35.4 3 
2,030,238 1,118,786 35.2 3 
1,969,304 1,435,908 42.1 3 
39,168,786 1,591,656 3.9 4 
41,246,280 10,899,400 20.9 4 
33,939,981 1,800,567 5.0 4 
34,269,179 1,854,479 5.0 4 
39,328,053 1,943,975 4.7 4 
37,081,451 1,941,853 4.9 4 
11,873,923 556,291 4.48 4 
10,817,280 1,669,320 13.4 4 
10,064,685 000 0.0 4 
9,661,097 000 0.0 4 
11,665,432 8,786 0.08 5 
12,092,420 832,101 6.44 4 
4,200,994 304,376 6.8 4 
3,959,880 165,000 4.0 4 
3,346,015* 503,529¢ 13.0 4 
2,963,348 1,211,296 29.0 4 
3,394,675 1,762,500 34.1 4 
3,503,882 1,645,413 31.9 4 
16,071,207 1,438,762 8.2 4 
15,399,240 1,861,280 10.8 4 
15,169,426 1,430,152 8.6 4 
14,948,420 1,398,171 8.5 4 
15,780,181 690,867 4.6 4 
8,314,841 442,714 5.0 2 


(a) All exemptions removed this year, except on aircraft fuel. 
*This does not correspond to gallons taxed at 4-cent rate due to refunds being at 2-cent rate. 


jFigures not comparable due to the inclusion of 254,786,000 gals. of kerosine at 1 cent. 
tNew law effective during last nine months allows only 2-cent refunds. 


$Rate shifted twice during year. 
SOURCE: 


U. S. Bureau of Public Roads Bulletins G-1, 1930-1934 (incl.) 
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TABLE I 


Gasoline Tax Collections and Exemptions in Kansas, 1926-1936 


Total Tax 
Calendar Year 


1926. . $4,406,653 
(| GRP ee ree ee 5,093,617 
Sr ye rte Ce 5,939,510 
MEG & o's os bones Sad pe tae: 9,733,375 
1930... 10,853,021 
: Ee ee ee 11,383,674 
he 10,204,096 
10,258,397 
11,036,934 
eC a ee er eee 11,949,084 
13,107,332 


1. Amendment of the present law, or 
revision of the present system of admin- 
istration. 

2. Establishment of a refund system. 


3. Development of a new method of 
exemption. 


4. Elimination of exemptions. 


Of particular interest to the oil in- 
dustry generally is the summary of the 
report’s statements with reference to de- 


velopment of a new method of handling 
exemptions. 


“The way to a new method of exemp- 
tion has been pointed by several states,” 
the summary reads, “although none of 
them have carried it to the logical con- 


and Exemptions 





Research on Exemptions 


The report on gasoline tax exemp- 
tions in Kansas, upon which the ac- 
companying article was based, was 
prepared under the direction of the 
Committee on Taxation of the Kan- 
sas Legislative Council. The Coun- 
cil’s research department, with F. H. 
Guild as director, conducted the in- 
vestigation and obtained the mate- 
rial on which the findings in the re- 
port were based. 

The Kansas Legislative Council 
was created by the Kansas legisla- 
ture and is composed of the lieu- 
tenant governor, who is its chair- 
man, the speaker of the house, who 
is vice chairman, the Revisor of Stat: 
utes, who is secretary and 15 repre- 
sentatives and 10 senators. 

The duty of the Council, as im- 
posed by the law creating it, is to 
“examine the effects of previously 
enacted statutes... .” 











clusion recently suggested in Kansas. The 
principal features would be the complete 
removal of the tax on certain low grades 
of gasoline which are adequate for tractor 
use but uneconomical and inefficient in 
motor cars. All such gasoline would be 
colored a dark grey or black. The tax 
on taxable fuels might be collected at 
the refinery, or at the time of inspection 
of imported gasoline after it has ‘come 
to rest’ within the state, and the color- 
ing added to the exempt gasoline as well. 
Such a system would eliminate the neces- 
sity for any exemption for tractors, which 
constitute 80 per cent of the present 
claims. Likewise, it would eliminate many 
of the possibilities for evasion by the 
distributor.” 


With reference to complete removal of 
exemptions the summary states; “It 
would be possible to remove all exemp- 
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Refunds or Net Per Cent 

Exemptions Collections Exempted 
$ 103,265 $4,303,338 2.3 
498,967 4.594,650 9.8 
544,669 5,394,841 9.2 
1,562,170 8,171,205 16.1 
1,732,530 9,120,491 16.0 
3,312,789 8,070,885 29.1 
2,783,601 7,420,495 4t.2 
2,526,578 7,731,819 24.6 
2,607,777 8,429,157 23.7 
3,118,437 8,830,648 26.1 
3,735,166 9,372,166 28.5 


tions completely or restrict them sharply 
to a few purposes, as for airplanes and 
for cleaning establishments. The general 
trend appears to be in this direction. 
Most of the states are diverting the gaso- 
line tax to other than road purposes. Ob- 
viously, under such circumstances, there 
is no longer particular reason for con- 
tinuing exemptions for non-road purposes. 

“In a state which still reserves the 
gasoline tax revenue solely for road pur- 
poses, complete removal of exemptions 
and taxation of all gasoline . . . would 
seem to violate the fundamental prin- 
ciple upon which exemptions have been 
based in the past. Nevertheless, it might 
be argued that those interested in the 
fundamental objective of the gasoline 
tax, namely good roads, might gain more 
in good roads than they would lose by 
surrendering the exemption privilege.” 

In its study of the situation in Kansas 
the research department compiled a table 
of the collection and exemption experi- 
ence by calendar years from 1926 to 1936 
inclusive. This experience is shown in 
Table No. 1. It will be noted that, in 
that 10-year period, the per cent of gaso- 
line exempted has increased from 2.3 to 
28.5. It also is interesting to note that 
while collections for 1936 were the high- 
est in that decade, and net collections also 
reached a new high, exemptions that year 
also made a new record. 

Another interesting fact brought out 
by this table is the effect of changes in 
the law on exemption percentages. Prior 
to 1929 the refund system took the form 
of a certification of the Board of County 
Commissioners of the county in which 
such refund was claimed. Under that 
system exemptions had reached 16 per 
cent of total gasoline sales. 


In 1931 the legislature substituted the 
exemption system, “primarily in order 
to relieve farmers of the inconvenience 
of making application for refunds,” a 
history of the exemption law in the re- 
port to the Kansas Legislative Council 
states. “The principal weakness of this 
law,” the historical analysis continues, 
“seemed to be the fact that it failed to 
provide any adequate control over the 
purchaser of tax exempt fuel.” 


By looking at the percentage column 
in Table No. 1, however, it can be seen 
with what promptness this weakness was 
discovered and utilized. 

The law was amended by the legis- 
lature in 1933 to require each purchaser 
of tax exempt fuel to have a permit. 
That new amendment cut the percentage 
down slightly in 1933 and 1934, but this 
was explained in the summary of the 
report as follows: “The temporary drop 
in exemptions after its passage appears 
to have been due to psychological rea- 
sons only.” 


The Research Department did not con- 
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ANOTE TO... 


Refiners, Brokers, 
Equipment Manufacturers 


and others desirous of contacting 
the jobber trade in Wisconsin. 


* 


An Associate membership in this Association will 
bring you, among other things — 
An up-to-date- mailing list, corrected regularly. 
In-shipments Statistics-showing inspected prod- 


ucts received by all companies - issued monthly 
and consolidated yearly. 


AND MANY OTHER VALUABLE SERVICES 





JUST OFF THE PRESS... 


1937 Gallonage Booklet containing the official record of all 
inshipments of tank cars of gasoline by all tank car marketers 
and consumers for Wisconsin for 1936-1935-1934-1933. 


The names and locations of all companies operating in 
Wisconsin and their gallonage for each of the past four years 
are listed alphabetically. 











For Complete Information Address the 


WISCONSIN PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION 


312 East Wisconsin Avenue * Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Oil Division 


° THE MARTIN DENNIS COMPANY 


859 Summer Ave., Newark, N. J. 


















fine itself to Kansas in studying gaso- 
line tax exemptions. It studied the ex- 
periences in 13 selected states from 1930 
to 1935 inclusive. Here is what it found: 

“Some comparison of the exemption 
situation in Kansas with that of other 
states can be obtained from Table No. 
2, which translates exemptions into a 
percentage of gross sales. However, the 
table requires some explanation. The 
amount and percentage of exemptions are 
not strictly comparable between states, 
as the definition of exempt purposes 
varies. Also, some states include such 
fuels as naphtha, benzine, etc., as tax- 
able fuels upon which exemption can be 
claimed. In such states the total amount 
and resulting percentage of exemption is 
slightly higher than in states which ex- 
clude them entirely. Ohio, for example, 
included kerosine in 1934, which caused 
a very sharp rise in her percentage of 
exemptions that year. Likewise, the legal 
and administrative definition of the ex- 
empt purposes varies slightly from state 
to state, as does also the extent to which 
tax exempt purposes exist within the 
state. 

‘Despite the fact that direct compari- 
sons are not justified from this material, 
the table clearly indicates that the per- 
centage of exemption in Kansas is far 
above the average for these states. Of 
the 12 other states compared, only North 
Dakota showed a higher percentage of 
exemption in 1935 than did Kansas.” 


The report also contains a table show 
ing gasoline tax collections and exemp- 
tions by counties for the fiscal year 1936. 
This table lists the net collections, in 
dollars, total exemptions, per cent of 
total sales exempted, collections per 
capita and exemptions per capita. For 
the state asa whole, net collections 
amounted to $9,018,938.06; total exemp- 
tions to $3,435,272.55; per cent of total 
sales exempted 27.6; collections per capita 
$4.90, and exemptions per capita $1.87. 


Pen DP areucs 


Compiled by R. E. Burnham, patent and_trade- 
mark attorney, 511 Eleventh Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., from whom copies may be ob- 
tained at the rate of 25c each. State number of 
patent and name of inventor when ordering. 
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REFINING 


Treatment of hydrocarbon oils—Otto 
Behimer, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Univer- 
sal Oil Products Co. Filed Oct. 22, 1932. 
No. 2,064,816. 

Conversion of hydrocarbon oils—Ly- 
man C. Huff, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
Universal Oil Products Co. Filed Jan. 2, 
1931. No. 2,064,834. 

Treatment of hydrocarbon oils—Charles 
D. Lowry, Jr., and Felix J. Skowronski, 
Chicago, Ill., assignors to Universal Oil 
Products Co. Filed Feb. 23, 1932. No. 2,- 
064,842. 

Treatment of hydrocarbon oils, and con- 
version of hydrocarbon oils—Jacque C. 
Morrell, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Univer- 
sal Oil Products Co. Filed Dec. 5, #931, and 
ne 21, 1933. Nos. 2,064,846 and 2,064,- 

Process for desulphurizing and treating 
naphthas—Cornelius B. Watson, Chicago, 
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MONEY SAVING 
F A C T $ e By J. F. WINCHESTER 


+, TANKS 
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The Graver Organization andthe 
Petroleum Industry have grown up 
together. Since the first oil well 
was sunk in America, three- 
quarters of a century ago, Graver 
has been making equipment for 
the entire industry. 


TANKS for manufacturing, trans- 
porting, storing oil, gasoline and 
gas—made in all standard sizes for 
quick delivery or built to your 
special specifications. 


STEEL PLATE EQUIPMENT, 


welded or riveted. 


A four hundred page compre- 
hensive study of automotive fleet 
operation from a money-saving 
standpoint, relating to fleet man- 
agement, personnel, selection of ve- 
hicles, their safe operation and 
maintenance. 


A number of pages are given 
over to the essentials in accounting 
with consideration of the factors of 
insurance, depreciation, inspection 
and maintenance, and service 
records. 





Each new Graver installation creates immediate interest and 
This book is authoritative— 


based en: the ewthue’s eapastones as invites commendation from all who inspect it. 
manager of the largest automotive 
fleet in the petroleum industry. $3. Send for Literature Today 


GRAVER TANK & MFG. CO., INC. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 75 Years of Dependable Service 


1213 W. 3rd St. = Cleveland, Ohio 


New York, N.Y. East Chicago, Ind. Chicago, Ill. Catasauqua, Pa. 

















Berrys afford the independent jobber an opportunity to 
purchase quality material of all descriptions at competitive 
prices, assuring prompt deliveries and a workable margin. 


Our diversified shipping points are your assurance of a 
definite source at all times. 


Your inquiries for kerosene, furnace and fuel oil, as well 
as gasoline and all kinds of lube oils, will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 








JAMES B. BERRY SONS’ CO., INC. OIL CITY, PA. 


Branch Offices: New York City; Chicago, Ill.; Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Houston, Texas; London,'England; Hamburg, Germany; The Hague, Holland. 





Refineries: Oil City, Pa.; Emlenton, Pa.; Farmer’s Valley, Pa.; St. Mary’s, W. Va. 
Ocean Terminals: Baltimore, Md.; Tiverton, R. I.; Dorchester, Mass.; Carteret, N. J.; 
Edgewater, N. J.; Glastonbury, Conn.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NOT 
CONNECTED 


With 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 











Supplies and services are 
available at the Esso signs 
identifying thousands of 
American and foreign filling 
stations, selling motor fuels 
and lubricantsfromtheworld’s 
largest refineries and most 
extensive petroleum research 
and development laboratories. 


ESSO INC. 


26 Broadway, New York 


The word ESSO is “‘A sign of service 
and a symbol of quality”’ 


ESSOQ—for Premium Motor Fuel 1 ESSO MOTOR OlL—for Premium Motor Oil 


ESSOLENE—for Regular Motor Fuel 


ESSOLUBE—for Regular Motor Oil 
























Write for catalog No. 3. 


A swell looking station — snappy 
computors calling cars in — a nifty 
lube set up and don’t forget the big 
smile, buddy, when you ask to fill a 
tank. That’s station personality. 

Complete this pretty picture by 
going modern, practical and _hard- 
headed below the ground. Use copper 
pipe from tank to pumps—let smooth 
bends replace sharp swivel joints at a 
real saving. Use Hays Double Seals 
at each end of the pipe and forget them. 
You have strong, rust proof, smooth- 


flow piping and: connections with 2 planes of contact that never 
say “‘uncle’’ to any service stress. 


HAYS Double Seals 
and Gopper Pipe. . 





Ill., assignor to Pure Oil Co. Filed May 
25, 1932. No. 2,064,999. 


Hydrogenation of hydrocarbons—An- 
toni Szayna, Lwow, Poland, assignor to 
Sinclair Refining Co. Filed June 6, 1931. 
No. 2,065,201. 

Treating petroleum distillates—John P. 
Smoots, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to 
Standard .Oil Co. (Ohio). Filed Aug. 23, 
1929. No. 2,065,249. 


Method of producing unsaturated hydro- 
carbons—Charles A. Thomas, Wayne, and 
John F. Olin, Newtown Square, Pa., as- 
signors to Sharples Solvents Corp. Filed 
June 15, 1933. No. 2,065,323. 


Conversion of hydrocarbon oils—Le Roy 
G. Story, Bronxville, N. Y., assignor to 
Texas Co. Filed Apr. 21, 1931. No. 2,065,- 
351. 


Process for treatment of hydrocarbon 
oil—Percival C. Keith, Jr., Peapack, N. J., 
assignor to Gasoline Products Co. Filed 
Aug. 31, 1934. No. 2,065,470. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Liquid-dispensing apparatus—William 
M. Carroll, Fort Wayne, Ind., assignor to 
S. F. Bowser & Co. Filed Feb. 16, 1935. 
No. 2,065,052. 


Process and apparatus for dispensing 
gasoline—John O. Ejisinger, Hammond, 
Ind., assignor to Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 
Filed Feb. 13, 1932. No. 2,065,128. 


Pipe thread lubricant, and manufac- 
ture of pipe thread lubricants—Herschel 
G. Smith, Swarthmore, Pa., assignor to 
Gulf Oil Corp. Filed Mar. 14, 1934, and 
Jan. 22, 1936. Nos. 2,065,247 and 2,065,248. 


Truck tank mounting means—Horace 
A. Crary, Warren, Pa., assignor to Penn- 
sylvania Furnace & Iron Co., same place. 
Filed Apr. 16, 1936. No. 2,065,268. 

Oil tank cleaning apparatus—Bengt 
Olsson, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed Feb. 11, 
1936. No. 2,065,462. 


a oa * 


December 29, 1936 
REFINING 


Method of preparing lubricants—Leslie 
C. Beard, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Filed Mar. 14, 
1934. No. 2065 551. 


Method for recovery of sulphuric acid— 
Howard W. Sheldon, Haddonfield, N. J., as- 
signor to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Filed 
Nov. 10, 1934. No. 2 065 617. 


Oil purification and fractionation and 
apparatus for same—Vincent G. Shinkle, 
New York, N. Y., assignor to Motol, Inc., 
same place. Filed Feb. 14, 1931. No. 
2 065 619. 

Method and apparatus for treating clays 

David G. Brandt, Westfield, N. J., as- 
signor to Doherty Research Co. Filed 
Mar. 17, 1934. No. 2 065 643. 

2 065 728—Process for removing low 
molecular glycerides from polymerized 
oils by distillation. Dirk Oosterhof, Cor- 
nelius van Vlodrop, and Hein W. Water- 
man, Netherlands, assignors to Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. Filed Dec. 16, 
1933. No. 2 065 728. 

Treatment of hydrocarbon oils—John 
Cutter, Tulsa, Okla., assignor to Universal 
Oil Products Co. Filed Mar. 23, 1935. 
No. 2 066 097. 


Apparatus for treatment of hydrocarbon 
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oil—Howard Demmig, New York, N. Y., 
assignor to Gasoline Products Co. Filed 
Oct. 30, 1934. No. 2 066 100. 


Processes for purifying and dewaxing 
mineral oils—George J. Strezynski, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., assignor to De Laval Sepa- 
rator Co. Filed June 27, 1935. Nos. 2 066 
164 and 2 066 165. 


Process of treating a cold mixture of 
acid sludge, oil, and wax—George J. Stre- 
zynski, and George M. Pfau of Fort Worth, 
Tex., assignors to De Laval Separator Co. 
Filed July 25, 1935. No. 2 066 166. 


Process of decolorizing lubricating oil 
stock—William A. Eberle, Jersey City, 
and Marion B. Hopkins, Elizabeth, N. J., 
assignors to Standard Oil Development 
Co. Filed Apr. 21, 1934. No. 2 066 200. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Production of oxygenated organic com- 
pounds from unsaturated hydrocarbons 
—Helmuth G. Schneider, Elizabeth, N. J., 
assignor to Standard Oil Development Co. 
Filed May 3, 1933. No. 2 065 540. 


Gum inhibitor for hydrocarbon fuels— 
Harold W. Elley and Herbert W. Walker, 
Wilmington, Del., assignors to Gasoline 
Antioxidant Co. Filed Dec. 18, 1929. No. 
2 065 568. 


Fuel oil—Donald A. Howes, Norton-on- 
Tees, England, assignor to Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries Ltd. Filed June 14, 1933. 
No. 2 065 588. 


Method for testing lubricants—E]mer 
A. Sperry, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Sperry Products, Inc., same place. Filed 
Feb. 13, 1935. No. 2 065 625. 


Anti-leak agent for greases—William P. 
Hilliker, Hammond, Ind., assignor to 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.). Filed Oct. 27,1933. 
No. 2 065 857. 


Lubricant—William S. Calcott, Woods- 
town, and Robert C. McHarness, Carneys 
Point, N. J., assignors to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. Filed Apr. 24, 1934. 
No. 2 066 173. 


Process for production of thio-ethers 
from mercaptans—William Seaman, Glens 
Falls, N. Y., and John R. Huffman, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., assignors to Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. Filed Jan. 6, 1932. No. 
2 066 189. 


Preparation of olefinic thio-ethers— 
Luther B. Turner, Elizabeth, N. J., as- 
signor to Standard Oil Development Co. 
Filed May 3, 1933. No. 2 066 091. 


Oil-soluble sulphonates of active bases 
and method of preparing same—and proc- 
ess for preparing grignard compounds. 
Hyym E. Buc, Roselle, N. J., assignor to 
Standard Oil Development Co. Filed Sept. 
4, 1929, and Feb. 26, 1932. Nos. 2 066 197 
and 2 066 198. 


Soap composition—John B. Lewis, Cran- 
ford, N. J., and John C. Bird, German- 
town, Pa., assignors to Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. Filed Apr. 21, 1932. No. 
2 066 208. 


Lubricating composition—Floyd L. Mil- 
ler, Roselle Park, N. J., and Arnold J. 
Morway, New York, N. Y., assignors to 
Standard Oil Development Co. Filed June 
29, 1933. No. 2 066 216. 


Motor fuel—Reginald G. Sloane and 
Jones I. Wasson, Elizabeth, N. J., assign- 
ors to Standard Oil Development Co. Filed 
Feb. 23, 1933. No. 2 066 234. 
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FOR THE MOTOR THAT 


CUTS GAS-PUMP SERVICING 
EXPENSE 






The G-E Capacitor-Motor 
ie No Brushes to Replace 
. No Commutator to Service 


gat, ) Few Wearing Parts 


T will operate for years with little or no 
attention — requires oiling but once a year. 














MR. EXECUTIVE — This That’s why so many of the late gasoline- 
motor will lower repair and dispensing pumps are equipped with G-E 
maintenance expense 


explosion-proof capacitor-motors. Makers and 























users alike know that G-E capacitor-motors are 

| economical to operate and very reliable, for 

We = more than a million of them are giving trouble- 

ax free, dependable operation on such devices as 
refrigerators, stokers, and pumps. 

WT, All working and electric parts including the 

ay line switch—of the G-E explosion-proof capaci- 

MR ENGINEER I" tor-motor are contained in the motor enclosure 

aceon to any gasoline This motor is listed by the Underwriters’ 

ei Laboratories, Inc., for operation in Class I, 
Rn nF ke Group D, hazardous gas locations. 

3 Es) The operating economy and high starting torque 

eating of G-E capacitor-motors make them equally 

LA ee desirable for operating station air compressors 

ee Aad Wa and automobile lifts. Why not investigate the 

i money-saving advantages of this motor now? 

ae Write to General Electric, Dept. 6A-201, 

MR. OPERATOR It gives Schenectady, N. Y., for GEA-2277 and GEA 

instar srvice at 30 below or 977C, or contact the nearest G-E sales office. 


at 710 | n the shade 


Built by Men Who Know Motors, for Men Who Know Pumps 


GENERAL (4 ELECTRIC 
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Is Here! 

















OW, with spring check-up business coming, it 
is time to check up your service equipment... 
What condition is it in? Is it complete? Will it 


handle the latest 


model cars? Remember, the best 


equipped shops get the business—-and the profits. 


When it comes to compressors, lifts and car washers, 
CURTIS gives you the greatest value in faithful 
performance, long life, low upkeep and suitability 


for today’s needs. 


CURTIS OIL- 


Safely handle a// cars. Complete accessibility. 
Self-leveling platform can’t stick. Drop-away * 







Renclnns G26 “sass anian ei 


pei ST.LOUIS 


1965 Kienlen 
NEW YORK ° 


-—{CURTIS-— 


LOCKED LIFTS 






wheel guides center car. 
Full four-ton capacity. 


CURTIS 
RESTYLED COMPRESSORS 


Positive centro-ring lubrication. 
Timken bearings. ‘‘V”’ belt drive. 
Automatic centrifugal unloader. 
Precision workmanship. Rugged 
design. Attractive, modern ap- 
pearance. Sizes up to 10 H. P. 


CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY CO. 


Est. 1854 — 83rd Year 


Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
CHICAGO + ~— SAN FRANCISCO 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 





NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 
| want ‘‘my own personal copy" of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS each week. 


Send me the next 52 issues for which | enclose $2. 


(Canada $3; Foreign $3.50) 
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Tenvtnnine 


The following are trademark applications per- 
tinent to our field pending in the United States 
Patent office which have been passed for publica- 
tion and are in line for early registration unless 
opposition is filed promptly. For further informa- 
tion address National Trade-Mark Company, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C., trademark specialists. 

As an additional service feature to its readers, 
this journal gladly offers to them an advance 
search free of charge on any mark they may con- 
template adopting or registering. You may com- 
municate with the Editor of this Department, or 
send your inquiry direct to the National Trade- 
Mark Company, stating that you are a reader of 
this journal. 


Pub. Jan. 12, 1937 


PADOLA, Ser. No. 384,861. Padola Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y. Filed Oct. 27, 
1936. 

For Metal and Glass Cleaner Which 
Restores Polish. 

SURE-LUBE, picture of man holding oil 
can, Ser. No. 378,461. Sure-Lube Refinery, 
Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. Filed May 
14, 1936. 

For Lubricating Oils. 

Fanciful. 

Picture of man, Ser. No. 384,981. Sunset 
Oil Company, Los Angeles, Calif. Filed 
Oct. 30, 1936. 

For Motor Lubricating Oils and Gaso- 
line. 

Fanciful picture of man, Ser. No. 3384,- 
982. Sunset Oil Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Filed Oct. 30, 1936. 

For Motor Lubricating Oils. 

WATCHMAN, Ser. No. 384,628. Horace 
Roderick Potter, doing business as Liquid 
Level Indicator Co., Summit, N. J. Filed 
Oct. 21, 1936. 

For Oil Level Gauges for Indicating the 
Level of Oil in Such Containers as ‘Tanks. 

MIDWAY, Ser. No. 373,883. Midway 
Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill. Filed Jan. 20, 
1936. 

For Chemical Products—-Namely, Insec- 
ticides, Insect and Rodent Exterminators, 
Insect Repellents, Fly Killer Preparation, 
Medically Treated Compounds Used as 
Insect and Rodent Exterminators, Germi- 
cides, Disinfectants, Moth Spray, Roach 
Killer Preparation, Cattle and Stock Spray, 
Weed Exterminator, Lice Exterminator, 
Non-Poisonous Liquids to Destroy Mos- 
quitoes, Bedbugs, Roaches, Moths, Fleas, 
Flies and Ants, Fumigating Fluid, Ant 
Killer Preparation, Mice Killer Prepara- 
tion, Stop-Leak for Radiators, Radiator 
Flush, Drain Pipe Opener, Bluing, Dena- 
tured Alcohol, Ammonia, Range Burner 
Lighter Fluid, and Cigarette Lighter 
Fluid. 

MIDWAY, Ser. No. 381,229. Midway 
Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill. Filed July 20, 
1936. 

For Polishes for Wood, Furniture, and 
Varnished and _ Lacquered Surfaces, 
Seratch Remover and Polish, Liquid and 
Paste Wax, Floor Oil, Liquid and Paste 
Automobile Polish, Dance Wax, Wood 
Putty and Crack Filler, Paint and Var- 
nish Remover, Paint Brush Cleaner, Com- 
mercial Putty, Paint Thinner, Tire Paint, 
Linseed Oil, Turpentine, Glass and Por- 
celain Polish, Auto and Fender Enamel, 
Engine Enamel, Gasket Shellac, and Pre- 
pared Shellac. 

LACQUER-TONE, Ser. No. 365,399. 
Union Oil Company of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Filed May 25, 1935. 

For Liquid Cleaner Containing Abra- 
sive Material Suspended Therein and Used 
for Cleaning Lacquered and Enameled 
Surfaces and the Like. 
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Dear Editor: 


I have just finished reading the com- 
ments of John J. Bloomquist in the Jan. 
27th issue of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
with reference to my attempt to keep 
my service station in the running in spite 
of a torn up street. 

Sometime I hope to visit Ashland, Wis- 
consin, and view for myself a town where 
exists this remarkable spirit of brotherly 
love between dealers that Mr. Bloomquist 
describes in his letter. A town where 
there are no discounts, under the canopy 
rebates, secret discounts or other pre- 
mium ideas. It sounds to me like a 
service station dealer’s heaven. 

I consider selling cigarettes at a bar- 
gain price as a trade inducement mer- 
chandising and not price cutting. Prices 
on all petroleum products were main- 
tained. 

If that practice can be called price 
cutting, practically all of the retail stores, 
small and large, in the country are price 
cutters. Price cutting is competition. I 
don’t go in for it myself; not because 
of brotherly love but because I believe 
it to be a losing proposition. I have 
noticed that it is the little fellow who 
grubs around with secret discounts. The 
successful operators are too busy mer- 
chandising their wares and counting 
their profits to bother about it. 

Service station associations don’t fly 
into a tantrum if they discover one dealer 
offering a bigger value in a “lube” job 
through better service and above average 
workmanship. And yet if the “lube” job 
is actually worth more to the customer 
than is an “average job” that dealer 
should charge more. If he doesn’t he’s 
price cutting. 

I have always believed that my price 
cutting competitors would ultimately dis- 
cover they are spending one dollar in 
discounts to make 80 cents in profits. 
Or else go broke and join a breadline. 

Furthermore, any competitor of mine 
who takes my customers by fair and 
square methods is “okay” with me and 
just incidentally is a darned good op- 
erator. 

Very truly yours, 
Tom Page 
Station Operator 


19th Annual for Gas Men 


NEW YORK, March 5.—The nineteenth 
annual convention of the American Gas 
Assn. will be held in Cleveland, the week 
of Sept. 27, according to a decision of 
the executive board. 

An inspection tour of the association’s 
testing laboratory at Cleveland will be a 
feature of the meeting. A major por- 
tion of the testing and certification of 
gas appliances is done at this laboratory, 
as well as much research work. 
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FREEDOM OILS Offex 


Everything a Jobber Wants 






...- INCLUDING 
PROFITS 










EAVER- PENA 


0% PURE BENNSYLVAMIA 


AOTOR OIL 
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MOTOR OIL 


100% PURE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


meer r\ PROCESS oewartl 
THE FREEDOM Ol WORK? 
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HAPPY RELATIONSHIPS: 


“We hope to have the pleasure 
of selling Fort Pitt Oil as long as 
we remain in business.” 

“We appreciate our connection 
with you.”’ 


“We spent a long time investi- 
gating different brands of Penn- 
sylvania oils... we decided that 
Beaver-Penn was the one we were 
looking for.” 


PROFITS: 


“Our success is in having the 
best on the market.”’ 


“Best distribution we ever had 
for a Pennsylvania oil.” 


“Four carloads last year. At least 
50°) increase this year.” 

“We feel sure sales of Penn 
Trump will be more than double 
the past six months.” 


x * * 


For the full Freedom story of prof- 
its and for details on our special 
exclusive franchise plan, send the 
coupon or write. 
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121 THIRD STREET - FREEDOM. PA. 
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Sealed up in bright, appealing 
lithographed cans, Freedom 
100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor 
Oils may LOOK like other oils, 
but to the jobbers who are 
handling them, they MEAN a 
lot more. They mean satisfied 
customers, pleasant refinery re- 
lationships, enhanced reputa- 
tions, and above all—PROFITS. 


Reporting on their exclusive 
brand franchises some of the 
biggest names in the business 
have volunteered the comments 
quoted in this advertisement. 


SATISFACTION: 


“In every instance where we have sold 
Beaver-Penn it has repeated...” 


“We attribute success to the fine quality 
of Fort Pitt Motor Oil. Increased sales due 
to quality.” 










THE FREEDOM OIL WORKS CO. 
121 Third Street Freedom, Penna. 
We are interested in learning about 
your exclusive brand franchise. 
Name 
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Propane Dewaxing + Acid Treatment 
in Propane + Propane Deasphalting 
and Deresinating + Phenol Extrac- 
tion (Single Solvent) + Phenol and 
Cresylic Acid Extraction in the pres- 


ence of Propane 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY - 





JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY: 


Les Angeles: 1031 South Broadway - Tulsa: Philtower Building - EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE Compagnie Technique des Petroles, 134 Bovlevard Haussmann, Paris, France 


a tattelele 


LICENSING AND CONSTRUCTION AGENTS under United Stotes and Foreign Potents for: Gasoline Products. Company, inc. 


THE MANUFACTURE 
OF LUBRICATING OILS 
REQUIRES A HIGHLY 
SPECIALIZED KNOWL- 
EDGE OF PROCESSES 
— EQUIPMENT — CON- 
STRUCTION AND OP- 
ERATING CONDITIONS 


Kellogg-built lubricating oil process units 
have incorporated in their design the bene- 
fits of the latest advances in research de- 
velopment and engineering experience. 


As licensing and construction agent for the 
JUIK processes, Kellogg offers refiners a 


choice of various combinations, as shown 
to the left. 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


- Cross 


Holmes-Manley -de Florez - Tube and Tank - Combination - Cracking Units +**The Polymerization Process Corporation - Gas Polymerization Units 
+ +The Gray Processes Corporation - Clay Treating + +» Standard Oil Compony (New Jersey). Standard Oil Company (Indiana). Union Oil 
Company of California - Lube oil refining with Propane and Phenol+*+*Deasphalting - Dewaxing - Solvent Extraction and Acid Treating Plants 
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LUBRICANTS AND LUBRICATION 
A CHANGING PICTURE 


By ARCH L. FOSTER, Technical Editor 


Nothing looms so large in the lubricants field as the fact 
« that the entire field is in the throes of a rapidly developing tran- 
sition period; the art and science of lubrication is in a state of 
flux. Granted that, as automotive engineers say, no widespread 
difficulties are faced just now, it is most obvious that we are 
facing an era of new and increased demands on lubricants the 
like of which neither the petroleum nor the automotive tech- 
nologists have yet approached. 

This condition is, of course, not the development of a few 
weeks; rather we have approached it during the last few years, 
urged on by the impetus of depression period research, until we 
are reaching the boundary where demands for greatly improved 
properties in lubricants, through the new designs of engines and 
equipment, cannot be ignored with safety. Among the factors 
which herald this transition are the accentuated problems of ring 
sticking, of oxidation and sludging of lubricants, and the for- 
mation of corrosive products which attack engine parts. Other 
factors, such as film strength and boundary lubrication, con- 
sumption rates and accompanying problems may be less urgent 
but are ever present, nonetheless. And film strength especially 
may well be placed in the urgent category, at least for some serv- 
ices. 

The nature, conditions, extent and in some cases actual or 
tentative solutions of some of these problems were brought for- 
ward and discussed at considerable length at the Lubricants Sym- 
posium before the American Society For Testing Materials, at 
Chicago, March 3. Probably the foremost of these problems now 
agitating technologists of both industries is that of ring sticking, 
especially in diesel engines. Due to high temperatures, pressures, 
and the nature of diesel fuels, ring sticking has become more 
nearly acute in that field than in any other. Automotive engi- 
neers do not yet consider the ring sticking problem in gasoline 
engines to be acute enough to warrant any great alarm: at the 
same time they are working intensively, along with petroleum 
chemists, on this problem, which bids fair to become more serious 
in the not distant future. 

Solution of this problem appears to lie in a combination 
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of more careful refining of mineral lubricants, along with 
the use of addition products which eliminate or prevent the 
formation or agglomeration of the asphaltic decomposition 
materials which cause rings to stick in their grooves, with 
lowering of compression efficiency, and other damaging re- 


sults. Standard of California on the Pacific Coast appears 
to have obtained excellent results from a compounded oil, 
that is, an oil containing an additive, non-mineral compound, 
for use in heavy duty automotive diesels and similar power 
plants. This problem has been attacked elsewhere, with more 
than a modicum of success. Also, technologists are collect- 
ing a mass of test operating data, tending to show the causes 
of ring sticking, the properties in oils and the nature of 
operating conditions within and without the engine which 
induce or increase sticking. The technology of the use of 
different refining methods and of addition agents, in avoiding 
these troubles, is expanding at a remarkable rate. 

That we have reached the limit of film strength—no 
matter what exact terms may be employed to designate this 
quality of maintaining a lubricant film under severe condi- 
tions—and of lubricant stability technologists are generally 
agreed, in certain types of equipment. No engineer who has 
observed or studied the work of Beall on aircraft engines, 
particularly, can have any doubt that aircraft engineers are 
at a point where something besides pure mineral oils must 
be used or they must curtail development, one technologist 
stated recently. Film strength limits have not been reached 
in most cases in automotive equipment, but that too appears 
to be highly probable at no very distant date. 

Oxidation resistance, or chemical stability, of mineral 





Pipe fitting goes on continuously in an active refinery, building, rebuilding and 
replacing worn-out lines 
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oils has been under fire, resulting in intensive study and re- 
search, both in refining methods and in the use of inhibitors. 
Solvent extraction came in for a share of adverse criticism 
during 1935 and 1936, because of corrosion troubles which 
arose in automotive engines, mainly in connection with newer 
types of bearing alloys. In some cases, this criticism was 
doubtless justified, in many others the cause of the trouble 
was assigned incorrectly. 

Knowledge of inhibitors, their actions and relation effi- 
ciencies is increasing rapidly, as several laboratories con- 
centrate on this phase of lubricant improvement. Some of 
the so-called oiliness agents, or additive compounds, appear 
to have an inhibiting effect and some chemists entertain 
expectations that products will be developed which will be 
efficient for both purposes. Along this line one technologist 
warned against the indiscriminate and uninformed use of 
two or more additive compounds in the same oil, for the 
same or different purposes. It frequently is the case that 
a blend of any one of these compounds with mineral oils 
may result in a good product, while in combination, the re- 
sult is disastrous, because of the mutual influence of the com- 
pounds on properties of the finished oil. 


Two drawbacks interfere with the smooth development 
of “fortified” lubricating oils at present. Too little is known 
of the actual effect and efficiency of various compounds used 
or usable for these purposes. Exact determination of com- 
parative results is difficult, and frequently leave too much 
room for doubt, or for drawing contradictory conclusions. 
Suitable lubricants of this type, when and where needed, are 
and will be the result of long-time, intensive development, 
by experienced technologists, fully acquainted with both 
lubricants and the service demands on them. It is not a 
development to be left to the hit-or-miss, opportunist type 
of manufacturer, inadequately informed and _ insufficiently 
equipped to make a uniform, dependable and efficient product. 


The changing attitude of the majority of technologists 
toward blended lubricants is one of the striking observations 
made recently. This change is traceable doubtless both to 
a better understanding of the conditions under which special- 
ized crankcase oils are most needed, and more information 
available on the comparative results obtained by using such 
oils. As with any new development, many false starts are 
made, many hoaxes are attempted, many who are meagerly 
informed attempt to produce and use the new product or 
process. As the technology progresses satisfactory prod- 
ucts are or will be made, when needed, to permit progress to 
continue. 

In view of the rapid strides being made, of the increas- 
ing demands made by modern equipment on lubricants, it 
behooves the technologists to intensify research efforts to 
provide the data necessary to satisfy these increasing de- 
mands. 


Gulf Coast Development 
On A.P.I. Program 


NEW YORK, March 9.—Modern development of the Gulf 
Coast area, substructures, deep well pumping and petroleum 
taxation, are the main subjects to be discussed at the spring 
meeting of the southwestern district of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute’s Division of Production, to be held April 
1 and 2 at the Baker Hotel, Dallas. 

The tentative program will have papers on crude oil 
and natural gas resources and development in the southwest, 
applications of steam paper and foundations and substruc- 
tures in the Gulf Coast, new developments in well comple- 
tions in the Texas Gulf Coast and the southern Louisiana 
areas, history of blowouts, deep well pumping, and develop- 
ments in pumping well equipment. 

A. G. Levy, The Texas Co., Shreveport, is chairman 
of the program committee. 

The annual banquet and dance will close the meeting 
on the second evening. 
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Dubbs refiners know it 





Today, the real basis of operation is cracking, 
with skimming used to furnish charging stock 
The operator who endeavors to maintain a 
well-balanced operation regulates his crude 
distillation in accordance with that requirement 
— OIL AND GAs JouRNAL, February 11, 1937 


That's the story in a nutshell 


If you skim to make gasoline 
to sell you are out of luck— 
motorists dont want it 


If you skim to make charging 
stock and then Dubbs-crack it 
youre in the money 


There is never enough Dubbs- 
cracked gasoline to go round 


Ask any Dubbs refiner 





ASS , 
. Universal Oil Products Co /e- 


Sf 2 Dubbs Cracking Process 
Chicago, Illinois (& FE 


Owner and Licensor 
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FOAM EXTINGUISHMENT 


Dwarfs Other Methods on 


Wii constitutes an ideal fire protective system for 
any given oil refinery probably would not be agreed upon by 
any two authorities. But, to eliminate one of the most con- 
spicuous bones of contention, this discussion will be con- 
fined to the chemicals, apparatus and methods which are now 
available and used for fighting oil fires, particularly at the 
refinery, with no reference to capacity of the systems or 
extent of distributing outlets. 

The argument as to a factor of safety is not concerned 
with whether protective equipment is necessary but whether 
it shall be double or triple or some other multiple of what is 
theoretically capable of handling an anticipated emergency. 
One of the most important considerations in any fire protec- 
tion system is extent of the training amateur firemen are 
given. 


An Ideal System 


Assuming a suitably trained personnel, the ideal sys- 
tem can be built up, according to one authority, with three 
classes of extinguishers. Foremost in any plant is the foam 
system to take care of the largest risk. Perhaps 90 per cent 
of it will be of the dry powder type in the newest installations 
and the remainder the faster two-solution system. Older 
systems may be entirely of this latter type. The dry powder 


WO general foam systems are in use, the two-solution 

system and the dry powder system. Each has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages; opinion is divided as to which is the 
best method of handling. 

This article discusses in some detail the arguments for 
each type, the reasons for and against different methods 
of mixing foam; some advocate mixing the foam immediately 
prior to its reaching the fire zone; others prefer to pass the 
mixed foam for some distance through pipes betore reaching 
the fire. 


system will feed solution to the solution system and portable 
solution generators will be available for hose lines. 

Time, often the single determining factor as to the size 
or extent of a conflagration, makes it fundamental in the 
art of fire control that fires should be caught, wherever pos- 
sible, in their inception. Therefore the smallest hand ex- 
tingifisher, so readily seized and so quickly put into opera- 
tion, has just as important a place in any plan as the large 
unit. 

Such an extinguisher, installed for immediate availability 
and ready for almost instantaneous application, has quelled 





Generators of this type are adaptable for fixed installations such as this one or to be used portably in hose lines. Quick disconnection is provided for in this setup 
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By M. G. VAN VOORHIS 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


Oil Fires 


many small fires before they have had an opportunity to 
assume proportions beyond its capacity. These extinguishers 
are available with foam also as the extinguishing medium. 

These two types of foam extinguishers form the back- 
bone of the ideal system, it has been asserted. Some fire 
authorities put all other extinguishers into the class of special 
equipment for certain types of risks. Foam therefore has 
a high place in the estimation of fire authorities for oil 
fires. 

The small extinguishers, however, are available with 
other extinguishing mediums which are suitable for oil fires 
and are approved by fire underwriters. Three materials 
which stand out are all gas generating chemicals: liquid 
carbon dioxide, carbon tetrachloride, and a treated sodium 
bicarbonate powder. 

Larger units are available for as speedy operation as 
possible on fires which, even at their inception, are of larger 
proporticns, or fires which have gone beyond the capacity 
of the small hand extinguishers. In many locations the 
smaller and the iarger units both stand guard together. 

The larger units are principally foam devices again, 
either of the liquid charge type on wheels (10, 20, and 40- 
gallon engines) or of the type which employes a foam- 





Pyrene’s new mechanical foam equipment consists of a Phomaire play pipe con 
nected through the small hose over the fireman's shoulder and a removable 
pickup tube with a two-gallon “hip pack’’ of Phomaide solution 


making powder-cartridge charge and is permanently con- 
nected to a water line for immediate operation. The wheeled 
type carbon dioxide units come into this same class on 
certain forms of risk, one authority states. 

Other fire authorities find little use for these larger 
units and prefer, where a fire is beyond the capacity of a 
small hand extinguisher to use what is termed the third 
line of defense which is the continuous foam stream from 
a hose. To be able to have a continuous heavy duty foam 
stream in an oil plant is maintained to be as vital as to 
have stand pipe and hose in any form of warehouse or 
factory which has ordinary combustibles. 

The placement of extinguishing equipment about a plant 
is the fire protection engineer’s first concern. His atten- 
tion is therefore directed first to those points at which fire 
is most likely to occur. These are the points where flammable 
liquids are being handled, around stills, boiler rooms, ete., 





4 carbon dioxide fire extinguishing system installed by Walter Kidde & Co. in a pump room where reduction of oxygen content can be controlled 
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where controlled fires may pass out of control, or where 
there are building, maintenance, or repair operations. 


Fire Fighting Chemicals 


The suitability of foam as an extinguishing agent lies 
in the fact that it has the quality of flowing over and float- 
ing upon most flammable liquids and it also adheres to most 
surfaces, thereby separating them from oxygen in the air 
and cutting off the heat which causes further formation of 
burnable gases. Foam consists of minute bubbles of carbonic 
acid gas which are formed by the action of aluminum sul- 
fate on bicarbonate of soda in the presence of a stabilizing 
chemical. The bubbles are long lasting and the contained 
gas will not support combustion. When applied, foam acts 
as a light blanket which separates the oil from air and keeps 
them separated, unless temperature is such that vapor breaks 
through, until danger of re-ignition is past. A pertinent 
foam fact, according to one manufacturer is that one gallon 


Oe 


of water plus one pound of chemicals will make one cubic 
foot of foam, which is sufficient to cover one square foot of 
burning surface. 

A mechanical air foam has been introduced the past 
year which should not be confused with what is commonly 
referred to as foam. This new foam is formed near the 
nozzle of a water hose which draws a foam-forming liquid 
carried in a container on the fireman’s shoulder. It is more 
on the order of a stabilized soap foam with air-filled bubbles. 
Each gallon of the special chemical used, results in the pro- 
duction of 350 gallons of foam. Only 20 gallons of water 
are used to produce 300 gallons of foam per minute. This 
type of foam is not intended to replace chemically-made foam 
but is finding a place for itself in location previously pro- 
tected by the 40-gallon engine. A minimum pressure of 75 
pounds per square inch is required for effective operation. 
A desirable feature is the relative ease of handling. The 
method has been in use in Europe for several years. 

Carbon dioxide and carbon tetrachloride, being in the 


Layout of foam fire protection for a Mid-Continent 





refinery, suggested by National Foam System, Inc., 
Philadelphia. Double piping connects every tank 
with the foam house. Bill of material calls for three 
ejectors, two deluge sets, 45 foam chambers, two 
4000-pound chemical containers, two sets of flexible 
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' connections, and 20 tons of powdered foam making 

| chemicals. Around 14,500 feet of 3-inch steel pipe 
‘ is used, 2200 feet of 4-inch steel pipe, and 3600 

| feet of 6-inch steel pipe. There are 10 outboard 

| 
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terminal connections and 10 foam hydrants 
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OIL REFINING EQUIPMENT 
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gaseous state when applied, are not permanent separators 
of elements entering into combustion and are valuable only 
under the circumstance that extinguishment there is not 
sufficient concentration of heat to re-ignite the oil at any 
point after the smothering gases have dissipated. Of 
course, it is assumed that the fire is a relatively small one 
to be put out by this means. Both gases have some cool- 
ing effect as a result of evaporation from the liquid form in 
which they are stored. Carbon dioxide is a gas at ordinary 
temperatures and pressures and therefore becomes a gas 
the instant it is released from its pressure container. It 
expands 425 times its stored volume reaching a temperature 
of minus 110° F. Flame cannot exist in air;carbon dioxide 
mixtures containing 25 to 60% carbon diéxide, dependent 
upon the material burning. This corresponds to 16% down 
to 8% oxygen content. Oxygen reduction is the only hazard 
in the use of this gas. It is non-toxic. To produce 15% 
oxygen, 27 cubic feet of room space per pound is allowed, 
while for 109% oxygen only 12 cubic feet is allowed. 

Carbon tetrachloride, CCl,, being normally liquid at 
ordinary temperatures, requires the heat of the fire to gen- 
erate the smothering gas. Its effectiveness is somewhat 
limited by solubility in oil and, being heavier than oil, it 
will not float on the surface. However; itis said to be 
less damaging than water or foam. It should be used with 
caution in enclosed spaces because of the possible forma- 
tion of toxic gases. 

Flue gas and engine exhaust gases have also been ap- 
plied for maintaining continuously an inert atmosphere. 

Some authorities look askance at sodium bicarbonate 
powder as an extinguishing medium for oil fires. The soda- 
acid type of extinguisher is unsuitable, all will agree, but 
on the other hand, the material is an important ingredient 
in foam making. The physical characteristics of sodium bi- 
carbonate have been improved. It has been rendered non- 
packing, easy flowing, and non-hygroscopic by small per- 





Three carbon dioxide units are shown at this bulk plant loading rack. 
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centages of magnesium stearate, magnesium carbonate, and 
tricalcium phosphate. Applied as a dry powder, the heat of 
the fire generates a smothering gas and is said to leave a 
protective film on the burning surface which will prevent re- 
ignition. The material belongs in the class with other gas- 
forming extinguishing mediums. 

Dry powdered material such as dry sand or soil are 
also moderately effective on small fires, particularly oil burn- 
ing on the ground or floor. 

No discourse on fire extinguishment is complete with- 
out treating on the possibilities of water and steam. Steam 
smothering is widely used though not as effective as foam, 
according to statements in Standard of California’s Fire 
Protection Manual. Steam and other inert gas extinguish- 
ing systems have little application to oil property protec- 
tion, it is set forth in this book, although for small fires 
in fixed containers, such as agitators, asphalt cooling tanks, 
stills, hot oil pump glands, etc., steam is said to be per- 
haps the best agency on account of its quick action, safety, 
ease of application, and lack of damaging effects on stock. 
The advent of foam and the general use of tight roof tanks 
is said to have largely obviated the need for steam smother- 
ing lines inside tanks. 

Even water is valuable in oil fires. It can be used for 
cooling and, of ‘course, for preventing the spread of fire. 
With special equipment, particularly spray nozzles, water 
can be used directly in many cases to extinguish oil fires. 
Manufacturers of one such nozzle assert that the fine streams 
in a spray, when directed into the surface of the oil, emulsify 
with it so as to form a blanketing film. The mist which 
is produced is also said to have a protective cooling effect 
when handled at close range and the vapors have a smoth- 
ering effect. 

The several chemicals go under various trade names. 
One important reason is that high grades of chemicals are 
essential. For example, a trace of moisture in carbon diox- 








Can you find them? Courtesy of Walter Kidde & Co. 
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ide may freeze a valve closed during release of the gas. 
In carbon tetrachloride traces of moisture may react to 
produce acid which is corrosive to the container or con- 
tributes to the formation of toxic gases when applied. As 
far as extinguishing ability is concerned the impurities would 
have no detrimental effect. 


Foam Characteristics 


Equipment design is an important part of foam ex- 
tinguishment but also the foams are perhaps less similar 
than chemicals which have a fixed composition and chemi- 
cal formula, in spite of the fact that all foams are formed 
by the action of aluminum sulfate on bicarbonate of soda. 
The stability and other properties of foam, such as its man- 
ner of flowing over the top of the oil, are determined by 
a foaming agent. This agent is said to distinguish one foam 
from another. Their-¢ompositions and manufacturing proc- 
esses are covered by patents. In one instance the agent is 
an extract of licorice root and in another the raw material 
is peanut shells, it is said. 


Competitive conditions make the selection of a foam 
system an interesting and instructive procedure. One point 
over which there is difference of opinion concerns the man- 
ner of application. It is now generally accepted that foam 
should be applied gently from a point near the surface of 
the oil and a statement to that effect is made in the Federal 
Fire Council Manual of Fire Loss Prevention, Bureau of 
Standards Handbook No. 19. Although provision is made 
for this in all systems to some degree, one manufacturer 
offers a persuasive rebuttal to the argument. 


The opinion is expressed that the cause of the foam break- 
down is not the agitation of the oil surface as was supposed, 
but is due to the practice in installing systems which bring 
two separate solutions up to the top of the tank and there 
mix them for the production of foam. It is maintained that 
in many cases where foam was apparently being destroyed 
upon the fire, it is highly questionable whether foam was 
being efficiently made, since it takes time and agitation 
to complete the chemical reaction. Conclusions which are 
drawn as to improved operation based upon the claim of 
better application, were said to be really derived from more 
efficient and thorough mixing of the solutions before they 
reach the oil surface. 


The answer to this contention is that “it has been defi- 
nitely established that foam breaks down very rapidly in 
the presence of surface friction,” such as occurs in hose or 
pipelines. It is therefore desirable to have the foam pro- 
duced as close as possible to the point of discharge. 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters, in specifying 
maximum pipe and hose line lengths for single foam line 
systems, allows considerably more length than the height of 
the tank which the minority opinion holds to be the proper 
length of the foam line in a system of the two-solution type. 
The two-solution lines should be brought to the foot of the 
tank and there the two solutions discharged into a single 
riser of adequate diameter running all the way from the 
base of the tank to the point of discharge into the tank 
near the top, it is believed by some. Of course, the longer 
the foam line, the more breakdown of foam between the 
generator and point of application. And foam friction is 
greater than solution friction in the line, it is warned. 


Inasmuch as foam is much lighter than either of the 
two liquid solutions, it is obvious that in this form of sys- 
tem, it is impossible to discharge unmixed solution into an 
oil tank. There is said to be a still further advantage in 
this form of system, in that the distribution pumps are not 
working against the solution head at the tank but rather 
against the foam head which is very much lower. 

Going back again to the surface agitation theory, the 
asserted fallacy of the statement that foam is broken down 
when flowing down the inside of the tank shell is said tu 
be easily demonstrated. The first foam is partially sub- 
merged but immediately forms a buffer for the following 
foam, it is said, and if that foam is well mixed and thor- 
oughly expanded when it is applied upon the fire, it is im- 
possible to cause any surface agitation of the oil. And so 
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A typical installation of National chemical containers augmenting a central 

or wet foam system in one of the largest refineries. One man can control all 

four ejectors, it is said, which collectively produce over 12,000 gallons of 
foam per minute 


the argument rages unless brought back to the basic points 
—how long to put out the fire and how much foam under a 
given set of conditions. But this is difficult to determine 
because no assurance can be given that conditions are ex: 
actly reproducible. 


Foam Systems 


The type of a foam system has more to do with the time 
element than the foam itself. It has already been men- 
tioned that there is a dry powder type and a two-solution 
type system. Within the last few years, the tendency has 
been to change the basis of the major foam system from 
a two-solution storage type to a continuous foam generator 
type, using dry powders. In centralized systems two powders 
are always used, being stored in dual hoppers or smaller 
containers ready for immediate discharge into separate 
water lines which reunite at the point of foam application. 
A single powder may be used if it is introduced into the 
line close to the foam discharge. The single powder, since 
it contains all the chemical ingredients, forms foam im- 
mediately on contact with water at the hopper. 


Advocates of the single powder system for hose streams 
point to the obviously greater simplicity of handling a single 
line of hose than a double line, both in making the connec- 
tions and directing the foam stream on a fire. Less man- 
power and time is required, and there can be no confusion 
or getting the powders mixed or in the wrong side of the 
hopper. 

Where there may be question as to which method is 
the most effective with hose lines there is now available one 
form of the two-solution generator which may be used with 
the mixed powder to supply two foam lines as well as with 
two powders to form two solutions separately distributed 
to a siamese connection near the deluge set. Where portable 
towers are depended upon to apply foam to tanks the dual 
powder and double lines would be preferred. 

The two-solution type with solution already prepared 
and in storage ready for use is the faster method and re- 
quires the least manpower. The solutions are simply pumped 
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out of storage tanks in two separate lines which join at or 
close to the point of application. One man can open the 
proper valves and start the pumps. Foam is applied almost 
immediately. 

Principal ebjections are that in the storage of the solu- 
tions provision for combating corrosiveness on one solu- 
tion is costly, the other solution is somewhat unstable, and 
heat must be supplied during subfreezing weather to pre- 
vent the solutions freezing. The tendency has been therefore 
to reduce the capacity of the two-solution system if not en- 
tirely to replace it with dry powder systems. 


The problem of requisite pressure had to be solved in 
making the dry-powder system practical with atmospheric 
generators and this is one drawback of this system. A kink 
in the discharge line or any other cause for excess pressure 
at the generator must be carefully avoided so that water does 
not back up in the generator thus breaking down the en- 
tire system and causing delay. Successful design using these 
generators is therefore dependent upon simplicity of dis- 
tribution and it is preferable that no valves are beyond the 
immediate control of the operator of the generator. Pos- 
sible complications in a large system, such as is required in 
the refinery may make the two-solution system appear to 
be the only desirable one. 


In any plan the foam system is made up of enough 
foam-producing material to take care of the largest protected 
risk and in addition a multiple of this, sometimes up to ten 
times as much, to take care of reserves, multiple fires, etc. 


For that part of the foam system which is to be avail- 
able for immediate operation upon any one fire area, the 
system should be by all means a two-solution, stored liquid 
type, with pumps to discharge it through the piping system, 
according to one authority. The reserve, which may be 
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The Moeller-Fomon foam applicator, a porous asbestos tubing designed 

to apply foam to the oil surface of a tank with a minimum of agitation, 

is rolled up and ready to break through the pressure closure when 
pressure is applied in the foam line 


anywhere from 6/7 to 9/10 of the total capacity, may very 
well be in the form of dry powder, atmospheric jet solu- 
tion makers, discharging their contents into the solution 
tanks of the primary system. 


In such a system is secured full scale operation on any 
one individual risk, by the simple actions of opening two 
control valves and starting the pump. In a well designed 
system, this can be accomplished readily by one man. The 
reserve system can then be put into action by others who 
by that time have answered the alarm. The solution gen- 
erators, working against small and definitely constant head, 
operate at top efficiency whether powders are stored in 
large bins or in the standard 50-pound containers. 


This modified two-solution system can be maintained 
at a considerably reduced cost, it is asserted, because solu- 
tion storage, its only objectionable feature, is much re- 
duced in ‘size. Replacement of deteriorated solution is re- 


duced in proportion as well as structural damage due to cor- 
rosion. 


The suggestion has been made in this connection that 
advantage be taken of the replacement of deteriorated solu- 
tion at fixed intervals of time in demonstrating the sys- 
tem to workers and training them in the use of equipment. 
Efficient operation will add much to the value of the system. 


One of the newer developments in foam application has 
come about as a result of the controversy over gentle de- 
livery of foam to an unagitated oil surface. This consists 
of asbestos tubing for conveying foam from the top of a 
tank to the surface of the oil without splashing. This tub- 
ing is porous so that foam passes through its walls if the 
oil level is high, while the end may hang down in the liquid. 
When not in use the tubing is rolled up in a box at the top 
of the tank wall so that a slight foam pressure will push it 
out when it may be required. The device is also advantage- 
ously used with portable foam towers for which no other 
means of gentle application, such as a 30° trough on the 
inside tank wall, can be provided. 


Another development in the past few years has been the 
result of recognition of possible damage to foam distributing 
devices entering through the roof of a tank. Now side-wall 
openings are preferred to reduce the likelihood of explosion 
damage. 
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By LAWRENCE E. SMITH 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


(Presented at the Spring Meeting of the Mid-Continent 
District, American Petroleum Institute Division of Pro- 
duction, Tulsa, Feb. 25-27) 


W aren flooding in the Mid-Continent is in its infancy. 
An extension of a field of technology is being attempted. Es- 
tablished methods and technique, outstandingly successful in 
other areas, notably the Bradford-Allegany region of Penn- 
sylvania and New York, are being transplanted to the Mid- 
Continent region. How they will work and what measure of 
economic success will result are questions that are yet to be 
determined. The experiment has gone far enough to indicate 
that modifications of the practices in eastern fields will be 
necessary. Subsurface conditions are different and are not 
yet well enough Known to remove the necessity of close study. 

No discussion is here needed of Bradford operating prac- 
tices. The literature on this subject is ample and outstanding 
authorities have contributed liberally of their knowledge of 
all important phases of the rejuvenation of old fields with 
water. 

I 


“Natural” floods in the Mid-Continent have been known 
for many years and important results have been had on leases 
where advantage was taken of encroachment of water in a 
producing sand—-sometimes because of faulty casing. Drilling 
in advance of this flood according to no particular pattern 
has been profitable. But the controlled flooding of leases, their 
depletion according to systematic and predetermined plan of 
drilling, water injection and budgeting of costs against prob- 
able return, is of recent origin. 


An estimate made in late January showed that approxi- 
mately 1200 acres of oil territory in northeastern Oklahoma 
and southern Kansas were under development for flooding. 
Some of the projects were well advanced, with all locations for 
input and oil wells drilled and operating. Others were not 
completed. Total daily average production from these prop- 
erties during January was about 2500 barrels daily. No 
conclusion should be drawn from these figures for of this 
total nearly 50 per cent was coming from one project of 
160 acres. As stated, the 11 projects which made up the 
acreage figure given were in various stages of development 
and some had not yet reached the state of contributing much 
to the daily output of oil produced by flooding. 

Up to the middle of 1936, independent operators had this 
field of endeavor to themselves. Some major companies then 
became interested and are now giving close attention to 
methods and results. A recently obtained option by a major 
company covers approximately 4000 acres and core drilling 
is under way to afford data on probable reserves and probable 
results if flooded. At least three other large companies have 
acquired, or are in process of acquiring, acreage, and ex- 
tensive studies are being made with the view of flooding in 
areas other than the Nowata field of Nowata and Rogers 
Counties, Oklahoma, where controlled flooding in the Mid- 
Continent had its beginning. 


Studies are being made of numerous areas in shallow 
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WATER FLOODING METHODS IN THE MID-CONTINENT 


A PPROXIMATELY 2500 barrels of daily crude oil pro- 

duction were coming from the several water flood 
projects in northeastern Oklahoma in January, the author 
brings out, and indications are that this method of secondary 
recovery, relatively new to the Mid-Continent, will gain im- 
petus this year. 


The principal projects of this nature under way are 
described briefly and details are given as to production on the 
outstanding one. Other projects have been developed more 
slowly and few have yet reached their peak of production. 

Methods of development have varied widely and under- 
ground conditions lack uniformity, hence no figures on av- 
erage expectancy can be safely arrived at this early for this 
method of stimulating production. The author states his 
belief that one of the outstanding problems is an adequate 
water supply. ; 


sand territory of northern and central Texas. The writer 
is not informed that any project there has reached an im- 
portant stage of development. 


First controlled flooding project in the Mid-Continent 
was that started by the late Burt H. Collins in 1931, on a 
stripper well property owned by the Carter Oil Co. One or 
two others were begun a little later by other operators. The 
project which held most attention, however, was the No. 1 of 
the Forest Producing Co., a subsidiary of Forest Oil Corp. 
of Bradford, Pa. Because the results obtained were so much 
greater than those anywhere else in the Mid-Continent area 
and because the final recovery can now be predicted within 
reasonable limits, more extensive discussion of this property 
will be given here than to the several others hereafter listed. 


Figures used were obtained by this writer from Mr. 
Forest D. Dorn, president, and Mr. A. L. Robinson, vice- 
president and manager, of the Forest Producing Co. and the 
thanks of all who are interested in water flooding are due 
these gentlemen for their liberality. The project is a sort of 
pacemaker for flooding yet to be done and affords valuable 
criteria for future operations. 


The 160 acres in the Forest company’s No. 1 flood project 
comprise the northwest quarter of Sec. 18, Twp. 26N, R. 17E, 
northeast of Nowata, the principal town of the area. This 
property was part of the holdings of the Warner-Caldwell 
Oil Co. and was part of several thousand acres acquired by 
the Forest company in northeastern Oklahoma and southern 
Kansas. The Forest management considers that it chose the 
best of its acreage for its first flood. 


In the 10 months ended with January, total recovery from 
this quarter section by flooding had been 679,342.29 barrels, 
an average of 4246 barrels per acre. Peak was reached in 
the fifth month of production by flooding. Highest single day’s 
production was 3400 barrels. That was in August. The 
following month saw the turn and to date the decline has 
been nearly a straight line drop with no indication yet that 
the curve is flattening. Daily production the middle of Feb- 
ruary was around 1100 barrels with probability that the 
average for the month will be under that figure. 


Daily average production by months since the beginning 
production under flood has been as follows: 
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Month Barrels 
March, 1936 ............ oe 19.97* 
April, 1936 488.77 
May, 1936 ee eee 1,727.88 
une: FSG) 26s 3.0: ssa. 2,841.41 
Se Pe cx owt. ob eee awn 3,188.49 
Amoust, 1906 ........... 3,258.76 
September, 1936 3,005.33 
October, 1936 ... 2,473.79 
November, 1936 . 2,149.84 
December, 1936 ............... 1,636.80 
Jamanry, W987... 6c ssecns 1,297.41 


*Production begun last 2 days. 


Most of the wells on this property are making water. 
Total volume of water produced is about 4400 barrels daily, 
an average of four barrels of water to each barrel of oil at 
current production levels. Water increase has been steady 
and is expected to continue. 


Ultimate recovery figures from this property is now 
placed by the Forest management at 5000 barrels per acre. 

To the end of January a total of approximately 5,600,000 
barrels of water had been put into the sand under this 160 
acres and that was 8.25 barrels for each barrel of oil recovered 
to that time. Daily average water input now is about 12,500 
barrels, which is fairly close to the average that has been 
maintained for some months. 


The saline-sulphur water recovered with the oil is re- 
turned to the sand after being cleared of oil. Thus the problem 
of salt water disposal has here been solved. 


This property was developed according to the pattern 
which has prevailed in the Bradford field for some years. 
Interval between water wells is 330 feet and oil wells were 
drilled the same distance apart, on the “five-spot” plan. Thus, 
there were nine rows of nine input wells, or 81, and 64 
producing wells, eight rows of eight wells to the row. The 
pattern was uniform and locations were exact. Only six of 
the 40 wells that existed on this quarter section were utilized, 
all others being new. 


Drilling of input wells was started in July, 1935, and 
this part of the development was completed in December. 
The water plant started operating in October, 1935, and 
first production was taken the last two days of March, 1936, 
although the last of the oil wells was not completed until 
May. 

The Bartlesville sand on this property is said to average 
about 35 feet of what is classed as good sand, although total 
thickness is as high as 50 feet. Total depth of wells is from 
450 to 625 feet, depending on elevation. 

Pressures at water plant have ranged between the 50 
pounds per square inch applied at the start and maintained 
for about six weeks, and the 375 pounds that has prevailed 
for some months. Intake rate of the wells was reasonably 
uniform from the beginning; two wells ran far above the 
average, and their volume was reduced to conform. 

A more extended discussion of this project was recently 
published by this writer.' 


Ill 


First of the controlled floods, as mentioned, was that 
started by the late Burt H. Collins on property of the Carter 
Oil Co., and recently acquired by Whitehill Oil Corp. This 
is in Secs. 22 and 23, Twp. 24N, R. 16E. 

Primarily an experimental project, this was started 
at a time when all costs had to be kept low. It was in the 
season when flush production was so great in Oklahoma City 
and East Texas as to call for martial law proration. Capital 
was not attracted to any project that was in a high cost area 
and involved only a few barrels per day. 

Old wells were used and economies in water plant equip- 
ment were practiced. The spacing pattern was not uniform, 
although an attempt was made in general to follow the five- 
spot method. On the 130 acres finally flooded, total of 54 
intake wells and 58 oil wells were used. First water was 
put in in June, 1931, and oil recovered by flooding, to last 
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November, totalled approximately 90,000 barrels, of which 
70,000 had come from the first 40 acres under flood. 


Detailed discussion of this pioneer project was recently 
given by Reed.? 

Second to start systematic flooding in northeastern Ok- 
lahoma were interests headed by H. J. Walter, Bradford, Pa., 
with Donald P. Oak as manager. These interests have two 
projects. The first is in Secs. 1 and 2, Twp. 25N—16E. Acreage 
now under flood is 109 acres with spacing of 440 feet and oil 
wells in five spot locations. 


There are 23 oil wells in regular pattern and six off pat- 
tern, drilled in line with water wells. There are 39 water 
wells, all conforming to the spacing mentioned except for 
four on the west side of the development. These are 330 feet 
from next wells to the east, 440 feet apart north and south. 


First water was put into the sand in August, 1934, and 
as of Feb. 1 about 950,000 barrels had been injected. Original 
pressure at the plant was 300 pounds and this was gradually 
increased. For the past six months it has been maintained 
at 650 pounds. Input wells are observed as to volume they 
will take and required reductions are made by pinching at 
the wells. 

Best pay in the sand averages 22 feet. Mr. Oak says 
that cost of development has been between $900 and $1000 
per acre and that predicted final recovery is around 4000 
barrels per acre. 

Second project of these interests is nearing completion 
as to development. This is about five miles west of Chelsea, 
Okla., in Sec. 21-24N-17E. Presently developed are 62 acres. 
First water was put in July 1, 1936, and the development 
program is 36 water wells and 25 oil wells on spacing of 
330 feet from like well to like well. Last of the oil wells 
was to be completed about March 1, and production will be 
taken soon thereafter. 

The firm Harmon & Whitehill, Inc., owners of extensive 





1—Smith, Lawrence E., National Petroleum News, Dec. 2, 1936, Page 
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2—Reed, Paul, Oil and Gas Journal, Dec. 3, 1936, Page 43. 
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leaseholds in both Nowata and Rogers counties, have a 60- 
acre flood development in Sec. 36-26N-16E and 31-26N-17E. 
Spacing was varied. On 40 acres the pattern is 440 by 330 
feet and on 20 acres it is 330 feet by 330 feet. Present 
development is 29 water wells and 20 oil wells. First water 
went in in March, 1936. Plant pressure of around 650 pounds 
is maintained. Production gain, while not as rapid as that 


of the Forest No. 1 project, has been at steady rate and the 
peak has not been reached. 


Converse Oil Co. has 60 acres under development in 
Rogers county, of which 40 acres is now under pressure and 
producing. The project is in 11-24N-16E. Development con- 
sisted of 29 intake wells and 23 oil wells on spacing of 440 
feet north and south and 330 feet east and west. First water 
was injected in May, 1936, and to date 425,000 barrels have 


been put in. Statement of the operators is that results have 
been satisfactory. 


At this point in our recital of events and methods, we 
come to the sort of thing that every so often make the water 
flood practitioner wish that he had elected to follow some other 
calling, preferably the ministry. It also lends weight to the 
assertion implied earlier that anyone who would predict on 
Mid-Continent flooding must be prepared to abandon the 
role of prophet later. 


Forest Producing Co. selected for its second project 
approximately 400 acres in Secs. 31 and 32, 25N-17E, and 
Sec. 5 24N-17E. On this were drilled 165 intake wells and 
179 oil wells, spacing, as on the No. 1 project of the same 
company, 330 feet by 330 feet. First water was put in in 
August, 1936. Oil wells were equipped to flow. Packer was 
cemented at top of sand and wells were equipped with 14-inch 
tubing with %-inch relief line through packer coming to 
the surface outside the tubing. 

Nothing had been observed during the development that 
indicated that results would not be almost as good as on the 
No. 1 project. But when the oil wells were opened in 
November to try out the flowing plan, about 35 of them 


made little oil and much water. The bad wells were not 
confined to one area but were scattered over most of the 
property under development. 


What had happened isn’t known with certainty although 
there are numerous theories. The sand body, like all other 
sand in the district, is not uniform as to permeability and 
there are shale partings here and there. There is also some 
evidence of depositional cross-bedding. Records of early de- 
velopments have been checked and they reveal that a total 
of 12,100 quarts of nitroglycerin were used some 30 years 
ago. Some of the wells were shot with as high as 180 quarts. 
At a later stage of production history, wells were produced 
under partial vacuum and still latter the compressed air 
drive, using high pressures, was operated for several years. 
It is suggested that these methods may have set up under- 
ground conditions favorable to channeling when water was 
applied. 


The operator was unable to localize the trouble and even 
by core drilling near thief water wells to discover any uni- 
formity as to channeling. Aqua-gel was introduced in one 
input well which was taking all the water that could be 
pumped to it. The only result was to plug off three other 
intake wells without affecting the one which the treatment 
was designed to help. 


At this time 40 wells on this project—less than one- 
fourth—are being produced, and some 20 of them make 
more water than oil. Experiments in regulating pressure 
and volume are being carried on but solution of the problem 
was not in sight a few days ago. 

Forest Production Corp.’s No. 3 project is a 60-acre de- 
velopment, on which some work had been done by Wiser 
Oil Co. prior to acquisition of the latter’s holding by the 
Forest. This is in 12-25N-16E. First water was introduced 
in July, 1936. Production is being taken from 9 wells on 
the 40 acres thus far developed. There are 16 input wells. 
Channeling and by-passing have characterized this operation, 
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Production Executives 
Are Transferred 


LOS ANGELES, March 5.—James A. Bermingham, a 
director and vice president in charge of production of The 
Texas Co. (California) since 1929, has been transferred to 
the Houston office, where he will assume charge of produc- 
tion activities in the parent company’s South Texas division. 

A new-comer to California, Fred C. Sealey, will head- 
quarter at Los Angeles as production manager of Texaco’s 
west coast properties. For the past four years he has man- 
aged the South Texas production division. 

First employed by the Texas Co. as a geologist in the 
Rocky Mountain division in Wyoming in 1917, Mr. Sealey 
served in the war and, in 1919 he was sent to South Amer- 
ica on geological work for the Texas Co. in Peru and Brazil. 

From there he went to Tulsa, El Dorado, Ark., and 
then became resident geologist at West Columbia. In 1922 
he was appointed division geologist for South Texas and 
four years later took over the same position for North Texas. 
In 1929 he became assistant manager for the South Texas 
division and later manager there. 

Mr. Bermingham, with the high esteem of the California 
oil industry returns to his old “stomping” grounds. He 
started in the oil business at Beaumont, Texas, during the 
Spindletop boom of 1902 and later joined the Simms Oil 
Co., where he had charge of production and development 
in West Texas. 

In 1927 he joined The Texas Co. and was assistant 
division manager at Fort Worth. From here he went to 
Denver as vice president and production manager of the 
Texas Producing Co., carrying on operations for the parent 
company in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Montana and Canada, 
and to California in 1929. 
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also. Some water wells have taken as high as 900 barrels 
of water per day, compared to the 155-160 average on No. 1 
project. 

The same company’s No. 4 project, now under develop- 
ment, is the northeast quarter of 18-26N-17E, adjoining No. 
1 project on the east. Considerable saving in development 
cost will be effected, as compared to No. 1. The same water 
plant will serve both projects and nine fewer water intake 
wells will be drilled as the east line of No. 1 will serve as 
the west line of No. 4. Other economies likely will be realized 
because of the juxtaposition of the two projects. 

IV , 

The foregoing is a roll-call of the active projects in the 
Nowata district. Several others are in contemplation and with 
a continuance of the present demand for crude oil the in- 
centive to use the water drive should bring numerous other 
projects into activity. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. and Keener Oil & Gas Co. have 
obtained permission from the Oklahcma Corporation Commis- 
ston to inject water into sands on 40 acres in the north- 
east quarter of Sec. 32-27N-13E, Washington county. The 
Layton sand, found here at about 250 feet below surface and 
with average thickness of 15 feet is the objective. 


Shell Petroleum Corp. has a permit to flood a lease of 
160 acres in the northeast of 11-24N-16E, Rogers county. 

In Kansas, several projects are under way. One of con- 
siderable interest because of results already obtained, is in 
the Seeley pool, Greenwood county. York State Oil Co. 
started an experimental flood in northwest quarter of 32-22S- 
11E. The property was originally drilled in 1923, develop- 
ment consisting of 12 wells on 660 foot spacing. Bartlesville 
sand, found at 195-2000 feet has a thickness ranging from 
40 to 80 feet. 

One water well was drilled as a five-spot location in the 
center of the square formed by four old oil wells and water 
from a pond on the lease, after filtering, was injected at 
fluid column pressure. The well took 400 to 500 barrels of 
water per day. 

Total production from the 12 wells had settled to about 
500 barrels per month. Three months after the first increase 
from flooding was observed the production had increased to 
approximately 2800 barrels per month and this figure was 
maintained for about five months. The water supply was 
exhausted last September and input ceased. The operator 
is reported to have drilled three more input wells and to 
have laid a line to an adequate supply of water. 

Brundred Oil Corp. has a flood project started in a 
“shoestring” stand in Anderson county, Kan. Sand is from 
875 to 900 feet deep and has average thickness of 35 feet. 
It has never been produced under vacuum or repressured with 
air. 

The project is to cover 40 acres in the northeast of 6-21S- 
20E. Eight input wells have been drilled on spacing pattern 
of 300 by 600 feet and so located as to conform to the “‘shoe- 
string.” It is reported that this operator will then drill 10 
oil wells similarly spaced and equipped to flow, and that 
old producing wells will be plugged. Water is now going in 
under fluid column pressure and pump pressure will be ap- 
plied only when the wells cease taking water in reasonable 
volume. 

The Texas Co. has an experimental flood in Sec. 13-21S-- 
23E, near Centerville, Linn county, Kan. Six input wells were 
drilled irregularly spaced and oil wells of the original develop- 
ment are being used. The Bartlesville sand is here found at 
around 375 feet. Data on results are not now available. 

Streeter Oil Corp. recently acquired substantial lease- 
holds in old shallow sand territory of Allen, Anderson and 
Bourbon counties, Kansas, and is said to plan to begin work 
soon on 40 acres in TWP. 23S-21E. 

It is quite probable that the list here presented is not 
complete, as other work may have been started since Feb. 
1, at which time the attempt was made to ascertain the 
location of all Oklahoma and Kansas projects then under way 
or planned for early beginning. 

As this paper was restricted to summary discussion of 
currently active projects, only a few general observations will 
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be made as to other phases, For a more detailed discussion 
of technology and water flooding in the Mid-Continent, the 
writer recommends the monumental report by Fancher and 
Barnes.* 

Great variation in factors which have a bearing on flood- 
ing has been revealed by analyses of cores of sands in north- 
eastern Oklahoma and southern Kansas. Indicated oil in 
place cannot at this early stage of development be reduced 
to any general average. The permeability variation is also 
pronounced, from top to bottom in a single core and frequently 
from one location to another. 


It would be presumptuous, however, to say more than that 
the job is one to be approached with due caution and that no 
thought should be entertained that all that is needed is to 
put water in a well and watch the dividends roll in. Experi- 
ence in the district has revealed that much. 


The water supply of the shallow sand area will give 
considerable concern if operations assume the proportion that 
now seem probable. Several projects are in contemplation for 
construction of dams on the Verdegris River and tributary 
streams, but none has passed the stage of discussion. Rainless 
summers, such as that of 1936, result in rapid depletion of 
streams and the need of large storage is indicated. 

One of the projects in Oklahoma obtains its supply from 
shallow wells on the lease but such supply cannot be counted 
on to care for more than a small part of the requirements. 
An experiment in using water from the Ordovician stratum 
was abandoned because of destructive action of the water 
on equipment. 

Comprehensive discussion of the water resources of north- 
eastern Oklahoma and a part of southeastern Kansas was 
given by Morris.‘ From whatever source obtained, water 
supply constitutes an important part of the total cost. One 
operator places it at 8 cents per barrel of oil produced to date 
on his property. 

As with any form of development that is new, it is 
difficult to strike a figure on development costs and opinion 
on flooding varies widely. By using equipment and wells 
already on the lease, wherever possible, the figure can, of 
course, be kept far below the $1250 per acre given by one 
operator as minimum for developing and equipping wells to 
pump in the Nowata district. The question is, considering the 
age and condition of much equipment, including casing in 
the wells, at what sacrifice of efficiency and ultimate recovery 
would such cost reduction be obtained? 


3—Fancher, George H. and Barnes, Kenneth B., Petroleum De- 
velopment and Technology, 1936, published by the American Institute 
f Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
° 4 Saerria, Alexander B., Oil Weekly, May 4, 1936, Page 20. 


British M.E.’s to Hear 100 


Lubrication Papers 


LONDON—A two-day program discussing lubricants and 
lubrication and involving some 100 papers is planned by the 
British Institution of Mechanical Engineers for October, 1937, 
in London. 

Lubrication technologists in Britain and abroad are in- 
vited in a circular being sent to different organizations, to 
participate in the presentation of papers and in discussion. 
The papers should be of 2000 to 3000 words space equivalent, 
including accompanying diagrams, it is stated. After the 
meeting, the proceedings will be printed in a bound volume. 

The subjects will be divided into four groups including 
ten sections; these groups are Journal and Thrust Bear- 
ings, Engine Lubrication, Industrial Applications, and Prop- 
erties and Testing. Engine lubrication will include both in- 
ternal combustion and reciprocating steam engines; indus- 
trial applications is divided into anti-friction bearings, gear 
lubrication and miscellaneous. 

Co-operation of American organizations is being solicited, 
especially to nominate authors qualified to present papers 
at this meeting. 
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I. won’t be long now until your best selling sylvania Oil customer is the best prospect in 


months are here again. the world for other sales, too, because he knows 

And why not make these months mean real quality when he sees it—and sees that he gets it. 
money this year with an Emblem Pennsylvania More carsrunning in 1937 thanever before; 
Oil? We needn't tell you about the natural Our usual powerful National Advertising; 
demand for an Emblem Pennsylvania oil. The quality leadership of our emblem; 


Everybody in the oil business knows that these Three Mighty Good Reasons for Selling an 
oils are first in public favor. And the Penn- Emblem-Protected Pennsylvania Motor Oil. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
Oil CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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@ story of our association 





and our emblem. This book available to members 





for distribution, with member's imprint, at ex- 


from the ceptionally low cost. Write us for particulars 
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LYNTON H. ROGERS 


Lynton H. Rogers, president of the Rogers Oil Co., Lorain, 

is the new president of the Ohio Petroleum Marketers 
Assn., succeeding E. V. Weber, of Cincinnati. Rogers has 
served as a director of the association since 1929 and has been 
its first vice president since 1931. 


He has been in the oil business since 1924, when he and his 
father formed the independent oil company of which he is 
now head. Rogers has lived in Lorain all his life. He is a 
graduate of Ohio University, where he specialized in electrical 
engineering. He is a former president of the Central Bank Co. 


of Lorain and of the Lorain Chamber of Commerce. 
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